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Introduction 


NOTE TO THE TEACHER 

One of the important purposes of a literature course is to 
develop in the student the desire and the ability to make ac- 
curate judgments of literary merit, to compare and contrast 
works in related categories, to recognize and comment upon 
the marks of excellence in a master work, and, by the same 
token, to discern what is shoddy and valueless. Comparative 
study of the similarities and differences in plot development, 
theme, character portrayal, style, and mood of these novels 
will reward the student with a clearer understanding of the 
novel as a type of literature and with a deeper awareness of 
those elements which distinguish true works of art from 
hack, merely competent, or frankly experimental work. 

In pursuit of this purpose, the questions based upon in- 
dividual chapters and the questions for emphasis and review 
have been carefully designed. They focus attention not so 
much upon factual detail as upon matters of underlying sig- 
nificance and implication, upon literary techniques, upon less 
easily recognized devices such as symbolism and irony. The 
ability of the student to answer questions of this type fully 
and confidently, with specific reference to appropriate pas- 
sages in the stories, will be gratifying evidence of his growth 
in understanding and critical judgment. This growth will pre- 
pare the student for the materials presented in the list of col- 
lateral readings at the end of this volume. 

vii 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY 

It is interesting, but hardly surprising, that two of the 
finest war novels of our time, Crane’s The Red Badge of 
Courage and Remarque’s All Quiet on the Western Front, 
display not the slightest interest in the political and social 
causes of the wars which they so shatteringly describe. “The 
poetry,” once wrote Wilfred Owen, the great Welsh poet, “is 
in the pity”; and it is the pity of war, its utter senseless- 
ness and horror, rather than its propaganda and rhetoric, 
which these two novels confront and render for us. Crane’s 
masterpiece of the Civil War (based to a large extent on the 
author’s reading of accounts of the Battle of Chancellors- 
ville) and Remarque’s famous portrayal, based on firsthand 
experience, of the last years of World War I have as their 
center the vivid impressions and sufferings of an individual 
soldier. 

It is here, however, in the treatment of the individual 
soldier, in his response to what he is passing through, that 
the novels differ most widely and offer an extremely reward- 
ing basis for comparative study. Crane is committed to re- 
cording the subtle changes that war brings about in the mind 
of his young protagonist; Remarque, through his major char- 
acter, is intent on registering the totality of war itself. There 
is, of course, considerable and most necessary overlapping in 
these two fictional approaches; Crane never lets us forget the 
stark background against which Henry Fleming is deline- 
ated; Remarque is always careful to keep us aware of Paul 
Baumer’s own unique individuality. 

Despite the similarities in the attitudes of the two novel- 
ists toward the war, the reader is at once mindful of the dis- 
tinct differences in the fictional structures which the authors 
are creating. In Stephen Crane’s story, the character of 
Henry is thoroughly explored and patiently developed. The 
most faint, almost imperceptible, shifts in his way of thought 
and feeling are stunningly revealed to us. In Remarque’s nar- 
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rative, on the other hand, the character of Paul Baumer 
undergoes hardly any change at all. It is as though the nov- 
elist, having established Paul as a sensitive and fairly repre- 
sentative young soldier of his time, were content to let his 
narrator function as a window through which the reader can 
steadily view the deadening blows of mechanical destruction. 
This fundamental distinction in characterization involves the 
nature of the writer’s aims and to a certain extent the nature 
of the historical situation with which he is dealing. 

Remarque is not interested in psychological development 
to the degree that Crane is, and he may, indeed, feel there 
is no room for it in his novel; he is presenting a panoramic 
view of war, not a close look at a specific battle. Although 
this may, for some readers, make All Quiet on the Western 
Front less satisfying a dramatic and aesthetic experience 
than The Red Badge of Courage, it can be a serious error 
in judgment to criticize a man for the book he did not write, 
or attempt to write, rather than the one he did. There is also, 
as has been pointed out, a difference in the nature of the his- 
torical situation dealt with by the two novelists. In the de- 
scription of a battle in which the instruments of warfare are 
of a more limited and less impersonal kind, the opportuni- 
ties for individual characterization are greater. In Crane’s 
novel, human beings have not been so entirely reduced to 
mechanical subservience as they have been in Remarque’s 
panoramic description of modern warfare. 

This contrast in subjective emphasis accounts in great 
part for the difference in style of the two books. The Red 
Badge of Courage is narrated not in the first person but as if 
Henry Fleming’s center of consciousness were separate from 
someone standing alongside the hero who sees more of what 
is happening — ^what Henry James sometimes referred to as 
“the concealed narrator.” This technique enables the novelist 
to render faithfully what his protagonist is observing and 
feeling and, at the same time, to project the ironic discrep- 
ancy between actuality and the narrator’s attitude toward 
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it. The incongruity between the two reveals Stephen Crane’s 
genius for sad humor. Because All Quiet on the Western 
Front is narrated (with the exception of the final paragraph) 
in the first-person singular, the reader is tempted to regard it 
as a highly literate diary rather than as a great work of imag- 
inative art. Since Remarque is less concerned with dramatic 
development than Crane is, he does not take the time to set 
up contrasts between the actions of men and the natural 
world around them, or to paint the impressionistic pictures 
of Nature that serve Crane so well as mirrors of inward and 
outward change. Remarque’s novel is a stark testimony of 
despair and final death; Crane’s is an equally vivid study of 
the soldier who emerges scarred but transformed. 

Despite their great differences, both The Red Badge of 
Courage and All Quiet on the Western Front are unfailingly 
realistic in attitude, poignant in detail, and resolute in their 
condemnation of the utter stupidity, terror, and waste of 
war. If one were seeking a word that would apply to either 
of these stories, perhaps the best choice would be “believ- 
able.” 


INTRODUCTION TO 

THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE 

When The Red Badge of Courage was first published in 
1895, its author was still in his early twenties and had never 
been involved in actual warfare. It is difficult to say which of 
these two facts was more astonishing to Stephen Crane’s 
contemporaries: the precocity of his genius or the insight 
bordering on clairvoyance wMch enabled him, without aid 
of firsthand experience, to depict scenes of battle so faith- 
fully that veteran soldiers attested to their authenticity. 

Crane’s style exhibits a consummate mastery of both 
“realism” and “impressionism.” By “realism” we mean 
here an unerring attention to detail, no matter how common- 
place or emotionally disturbing this detail may be. What 
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matters is that this detail become an essential part of the 
over-all fictional fabric. And to this Crane contributes his 
own unique tone of sardonic understatement. By “impres- 
sionism” is meant the sensuous perception of reality as it 
appears to the narrator. Such details as his shifting descrip- 
tions of the sun and the color red, which produce the effect 
of a French Impressionist painting, are seen to magnificent 
advantage in the famous opening paragraph of The Red 
Badge of Courage, “Impressionism,” the novelist was once 
quoted as saying, “is truth.” 

But it was not only the vividness of Crane’s prose, re- 
markable as it was, that lifted his novel from the welter of 
standard war fiction and made it a work of art. Crane’s great 
accomplishment lies in the character of Henry Fleming, the 
young farm boy through whose eyes we view the entire 
action of the novel. Because Henry shares so many of the 
weaknesses and aspirations of young men of any time or 
place, a reader can easily identify with him, or, at the very 
least, come to understand the complexities of his nature. In 
Henry Fleming the novelist has created a youth at once 
imaginative and realistic, introspective and impulsive, sensi- 
tive and thoughtless. These aspects of Henry’s character, 
exposed to the conflicts of war, provide both the terror and 
the irony of Crane’s masterpiece. 

Throughout the novel, Henry is attempting to live by a 
code which could be considered intelligent and honorable. 
What he is really asking himself is whether he will be cou- 
rageous in the face of danger and death. Having enlisted 
with only vague desires for personal glory, Henry quickly 
comes to realize that his main concern is survival. In his 
struggle to survive, Henry continually rationalizes his mo- 
tives, to make more noble his every thought and action; in 
these situations the author’s quiet, ironic humor is displayed. 
The terrible discrepancy between what is actually taking 
place and Henry’s highly subjective and flattering interpreta- 
tion of it brings into focus the brutal senselessness of war 
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and the laughable sadness of human vanity. And in doing 
this, Crane does not permit himself the shadow of conde- 
scension or satire. The author stands next to Henry and 
seems to see things parallel to Henry’s own line of vision; 
just this small degree of separation between author and hero 
creates the complete honesty and realism of tone. 

Stephen Crane’s gift as a novelist enables him to depict 
clearly and without sentimentality the crises of self-under- 
standing through which his hero passes. First, Henry Flem- 
ing fears that he will see no battle action at all; then he is 
fearful about the possible nature of his initial reaction; later, 
he invents reasons, even grossly egotistical ones, for behav- 
ing in a way he believes at heart to be cowardly. At the end, 
wounded with what he has seen (the death of Jim Conklin 
and the transformation of Wilson, the “loud soldier”), 
Henry appears to be questioning the self-determining and 
contradictory values he had struggled to uphold. Crane 
leaves it for the reader to judge how far Henry will go in 
forging a deeper, truer concept of courage and honor. We 
are, at any rate, in a position to understand what Ford 
Madox Ford, the great English writer, meant when he said 
that the novel “showed to our absolute conviction, how the 
normal, absolutely undistinguished, essentially civilian man 
from the street had behaved in a terrible and prolonged 
war — without distinction, without military qualities, without 
special courage, without even any profound apprehension of, 
or passion as to, the causes of the struggle in which, almost 
without will, he was engaged . . . The point was that, with 
The Red Badge of Courage in the nineties, we were pro- 
vided with a map showing us our own hearts.” ^ 

INTRODUCTION TO ALL QUIET 
ON THE WESTERN FRONT 

All Quiet on the Western Front is, without question, the 
most famed and popular novel of World War I in any lan- 
^Ford Madox Ford, Portraits from Life, Boston, 1937. 
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guage. First published in Germany in 1929, Remarque’s 
sparsely written account of the last years of a young infan- 
tryman has held the attention of readers ever since. 

The novel unfolds in that remarkably quiet, matter-of- 
fact way characteristic of realistic fiction at its best. Re- 
marque’s seeming detachment of tone throws into sharp 
outline the horror of the closing events of that war and the 
pathos of individual suffering. One reads this novel with the 
growing conviction that Remarque, piling detail upon grue- 
some detail, is like a man in shock reciting in a voice no 
longer capable of registering emotion toward all the facts 
as he remembers them. Through the actions of his narrator, 
Paul Baumer, the German soldier who enlisted at eighteen 
only because of the strict prompting of his schoolmaster and 
the fear of being labeled a coward, the novelist leads us into 
that world where death and mutilation turn commonplace. 
Now the once familiar pleasures, such as eating and sleeping, 
become a rarity to be seized when possible and discussed 
long afterward. Remarque’s approach is almost entirely 
scenic; his protagonist digresses little; the action begins, 
ceases, and begins again. The total effect is numbing, as it 
was meant to be. The reader is left not so much with the 
picture of a single soldier and his deadening misfortunes 
as he is with that of an entire generation gone to waste, a 
world gone mad. Remarque presents objectively, almost 
without visible emotion, an overwhelming accumulation of 
detail about men trapped in an insane situation of violence, 
pain, and death — a situation that demands of them unrecog- 
nized and unrewarded heroism. Their misery is almost to- 
tally unrelieved, and they survive — if they do — only by sup- 
pressing all intellectual activity, all normal sensibilities and 
instincts that do not contribute directly to simple survival 
for another day, another hour. Theirs is a story with no 
glamour — ^nothing but quaking fear, savagery, filth, hope- 
lessness, and the agony of death, sudden or prolonged. 

One of the dangers facing an author who chooses to deal 
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with completely mechanized warfare is that he will allow 
his characters to become as lifeless and unblinking as the 
instruments threatening to destroy them. Of this Remarque 
is well aware. Although perfectly alive to the fact that war 
can at last transform men into creatures as metallic and 
brutal as the machines they handle, the author never loses 
sight of his aim as a novelist: the depiction of live, believ- 
able characters confronting a situation that can either de- 
stroy or change them completely. 

Remarque achieves this last effect by a series of sharply 
drawn vignettes of Paul and his fellow soldiers. Though not 
particularly interested in any subtle analysis of motivation or 
character, the novelist is continually presenting us with 
scenes in which altogether human figures move against the 
most inhuman backdrop. The gift of a pair of boots from a 
dying man; remembrances of schoolhood grievances or the 
joy of a stolen meal at a time of mortal peril; hearing the cry 
of wounded horses in a battlefield strewn with corpses; feel- 
ing the first guilt of murder after having killed so many — 
such a wealth of incident is extended throughout the novel. 
Remarque’s touch is sure, and the impact is harrowing. 

When All Quiet on the Western Front first appeared in 
America, the critic Joseph Wood Krutch wrote in The Na- 
tion: “Remarque tells his plain tale with a sort of naivete 
which is the result, not of too little experience, but of too 
much. He has given up rhetoric because it is inadequate and 
given up analysis because he has gone through more than 
can be analyzed. He must be content to record with a sim- 
plicity which is terrible because it could never have been ar- 
rived at except through an experience so long as to make 
the unspeakable commonplace.” 

STEPHEN crane: BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

The man who wrote what has come to be recognized as 
one of America’s great classics. The Red Badge of Courage, 
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never lived to celebrate his twenty-ninth birthday. Born in 
Newark, New Jersey, on November 1, 1871, Stephen Crane 
lived long enough, however, to produce a large body of work 
before succumbing to tuberculosis on June 5, 1900. 

Stephen Crane was the youngest of the fourteen children 
of Reverend Jonathan Crane, a Methodist minister. His 
mother, who exerted the more lasting influence upon him, 
was a devout, strong-minded woman with a talent for crea- 
tive writing and an even greater gift for transmitting to her 
children her own stability and fortitude. The Bible readings 
and hymn singing presided over by his father left little im- 
pression on the growing boy. By the time Crane was thir- 
teen, whatever religious ardor he may previously have felt 
had cooled and vanished. What he did retain throughout 
his short life was the strength of character carefully nurtured 
by his mother. Small, thin, and relatively frail as he was, he 
made no concessions to his physical limitations or to the 
hardships he underwent. Fourteen novels, a large collection 
of short satires and sketches, and two volumes of poetry 
came from his pen in the eight short years of his productive 
life — nearly all written while he traveled back and forth 
across the face of the earth as a war correspondent. 

Crane’s pursuit of a formal education was a distinct fail- 
ure. He was far more sincerely dedicated to the development 
of his baseball talent, to pool playing, and to independent 
reading and writing than to his studies. After brief exposures 
to higher education at Claverack College, Lafayette College, 
and Syracuse University, he seems to have recognized the fu- 
tility, for him, of the academic life; in June, 1891, he em- 
barked upon a career in journalism. 

Irregular newspaper assignments with the New York 
Herald and the New YorA: Tribune and the free-lance writing 
he managed to sell provided Crane with the barest subsist- 
ence. Meanwhile, his characteristic determination to get at 
the roots of his new profession led him to immerse himself 
in the life of the poor and miserable along New York’s 
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Bowery. He felt he could write truthfully and effectively 
about pain and despair only after having experienced them 
himself. These early years of the 1890’s were years of dep- 
rivation and suffering and hard work. 

At this point an astonishing fact about Crane begins to 
emerge. Though his first novel, Maggie: A Girl of the Streets, 
was published under a pseudonym in 1893, after his first two 
years of Bowery life, there is evidence that much of the story 
was already blocked out while he was still a student at Syra- 
cuse in 1891. One is compelled to wonder at an imagination 
so fertile as to provide in accurate detail a description of a 
way of life with which its possessor had had no previous ex- 
perience. Nor was this the sole instance of its kind. It is 
quite obvious that, having been born in 1871, Crane could 
have had no background of experience in war, least of all 
the Civil War; thus The Red Badge of Courage, describing 
in minute detail the reactions of a soldier in combat, must 
similarly have been an imaginative tour de force. 

Maggie: A Girl of the Streets received scant public atten- 
tion. It was too far in advance of its times. Readers and most 
critics were not yet ready for the stark realism that Crane, 
among others, had introduced in an age that demanded sur- 
face literary refinement, lofty ideals, modesty, and optimism 
— an age that preferred to ignore an increasing variety of un- 
pleasant social realities. 

Undeterred by unfavorable reaction (or absence of reac- 
tion) to his first novel, Crane continued to go against the 
prevailing critical current. He was encouraged in this way 
by Hamlin Garland and William Dean Howells, his first two 
friends of literary stature. The result, late in 1894, was The 
Red Badge of Courage, serialized in abbreviated form in sev- 
eral newspapers, and published in book form in 1895. This 
time reaction was immediate and, for the most part, sensa- 
tionally favorable, especially in England. Like Ezra Pound 
and Robert Frost in our own times. Crane actually owed his 
sudden recognition and fame to the reception of the Eng- 
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lish reviewers, who were ecstatic. Ford Madox Ford, in the 
essay quoted from earlier, wrote of the initial ejlect that 
Crane’s novel had on the reading public: ‘‘One awakened 
one morning in the nineties in England and The Red Badge 
of Courage was not; by noon of the same day it filled the 
universe. There was nothing you could talk of but that book. 
And, by teatime, as it were, this hot blast of fame had swept 
back across the Atlantic and there was nothing they could 
talk of in New York and its hinterlands but that book.” 
Wrote the Daily Chronicle: “In the whole range of literature 
we can call to mind nothing so searching in its analysis.” 
Ambrose Bierce, never famous for his gentle approach to- 
ward writers, was quoted as saying of it: “This young man 
has the power to feel. He knows nothing of war, yet he is 
drenched in blood. Most beginners who deal with this sub- 
ject spatter themselves with ink.” The American reading 
public soon took heed of such praise and Crane became a 
celebrity in his own country. The author had not yet passed 
his twenty-fourth birthday. 

It is the consensus among critics that Crane reached the 
peak of his literary genius with The Red Badge of Courage. 
Perhaps it should not surprise us that his later works fail 
to maintain the consistently high artistic level which he 
established in this amazing novel. The fame he earned with 
The Red Badge naturally resulted in a demand upon Crane 
for more master works. At the same time, however, it in- 
creased his stature as a journalist, and many of the books 
that followed inevitably suffered from the hectic pace at 
which he worked and wrote to satisfy the demands of his 
dual career. The Third Violet appeared in 1897 and Active 
Service in 1899. Neither of these volumes possessed the 
bright spark of his masterpiece. In 1897 and 1898 he wrote 
three of the best of his many short stories: “The Bride 
Comes to Yellow Sky,” “The Blue Hotel,” and “The Open 
Boat.” A second volume of poems — ^his first had appeared 
in 1895 under the title The Black Riders and Other Lines — 
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was published in 1899 and entitled War Is Kind. A fine 
collection of his war sketches. Wounds in the Rain, was pub- 
lished after his death. These sketches reveal a growing ma- 
turity in Crane; however, they lack the impact of The Red 
Badge. 

The success of The Red Badge of Courage, as we have 
already intimated, brought Crane some of the most fascinat- 
ing yet arduous experiences of his journalistic career. He 
traveled to the West as a news reporter, and then undertook 
an assignment in Mexico that very nearly resulted in his 
murder. There followed a journey to Greece, where he had 
an opportunity in the Greco-Turkish War to observe a mili- 
tary action for the first time. Early in 1897, while reporting 
the Cuban revolt against Spain, he found himself on a sink- 
ing ship, from which he escaped with a few other survivors 
in a tiny boat. It is commonly supposed that this terrifying 
experience, described in his famous short story, "The Open 
Boat,” hastened the development of the disease that killed 
him only three years later. When the Spanish-American War 
erupted, he went to Cuba and Puerto Rico. Here he casually 
exposed himself to great danger in his effort to note and 
report at first hand the behavior of men in battle. 

Crane married in 1896 and for most of the last few years 
of his life occupied a half-ruined manor house in England. 
During the short periods between newspaper assignments he 
returned to his manor to write, frolic with the dogs he loved, 
ride his horses, and play the part of the cowboy or the 
landed squire. Unfortunately, he did not long enjoy what- 
ever had attracted him to England. The combination of nat- 
ural frailty, the deprivations of his years on the Bowery, the 
wearisome travels, the war assignments, the exposure to the 
elements in the open boat, the pressure of debts and the in- 
cessant, feverish writing to pay them off were too much for 
him. When, in March, 1900, he coughed up a mouthful of 
blood, he rushed to a sanatorium in Germany. It was too 
late. The progress of his consumption could no longer be 
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reversed. He died on June 5, 1900, and was put quietly to 
rest in the family plot in New Jersey. 

Besides The Red Badge of Courage (1895), the most im- 
portant of Crane’s works are: 

Maggie: A Girl of the Streets (1893), a novel 
The Black Riders and Other Lines (1895), poems 
George' s Mother (1896), a novel 
A Souvenir and a Medley (1896), poems and one sketch 
The Little Regiment (1896), short stories 
The Third Violet (1897), a novel 
The Open Boat and Other Tales of Adventure (1898), 
short stories 

War Is Kind (1899), poems 

The Monster and Other Stories (1899), short stories 

Active Service ( 1 899 ) , a novel 

The Whilomville Stories (1900, posthumous), short stories 
Wounds in the Rain (1900, posthumous), short stories 
Great Battles of the World (1901, posthumous), military 
history 

The O'Ruddy (1903, posthumous), a novel. 

ERICH MARIA REMARQUE: 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

Erich Maria Remarque was born in Osnabriick, Hanover, 
in 1898, of an old family of French emigres who had struck 
new roots in the Rhineland during the troubled period of the 
French Revolution. World War I set Europe aflame while 
he was stiU at school. At the age of eighteen he was drafted 
into the German Army. He fought on the Western Front, 
where he was wounded. His mother died while he was at 
the front, and as the conflict raged on he saw many of his 
friends, fellow soldiers, killed in action. When the war ended 
in November, 1918, he was alone amidst the desolation, 
years wasted and his outlook distorted by the horror of 
trench life and combat, of filth, stench, and violent death. 
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The years that followed the war brought him little peace, 
torn as he was between the sudden postwar letdown and his 
own inner turmoil. He took a special teaching course offered 
to war veterans by the new German government, but one 
year of actual teaching was as much as he could endure. His 
restlessness drove him from one employment to another: 
working for a gravestone firm in his native Osnabriick; or- 
gan player in an insane asylum; test driver for a tire manu- 
facturer in Hanover and editor of a factory magazine there. 
Later he accepted a post as editor of a sports magazine in 
Berlin. 

As with countless others who had shared his brutal ex- 
perience, war had left its permanent mark upon the body 
and mind of Remarque. There can be little doubt that his 
thoughts reverted frequently to the horror and futility of the 
war he had known. Nor can there be much doubt that the 
idea of writing a book based upon his experiences presented 
itself more and more insistently as world events of the late 
1920’s pointed to the growing danger of further conflict. 

In 1928 Remarque’s All Quiet on the Western Front was 
published in a magazine serialization, and then in 1929 in 
book form. Rejected by one publisher, it then was produced 
by the firm of Ullstein. Its success was instantaneous. In the 
first three years after its publication, over six million copies 
were sold and it was translated into forty-five languages. 
Sales figures for reprints and paperback editions of the book 
in the last thirty years have been truly astronomical and 
place All Quiet on the Western Front high on the list of the 
most popular novels of the twentieth century. 

While this novel established Remarque’s fame, it also 
made him a prime target for the Nazis and others who pre- 
ferred to see war glorified, not depicted as a thing of sense- 
lessness and horror. Fortunately for him, he earned enough 
from sales of his first book to retire from Germany to Porto 
Ronco, on Lake Maggiore in Switzerland, where he buUt a 
house in 1931. His temporary move to Switzerland became 
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permanent exile after the Nazis came to power in Germany 
and burned his books along with those of many others who 
displeased the new regime. In 1936 the German government 
revoked his citizenship, and in 1939 Remarque came to the 
United States, becoming an American citizen in 1947. He 
has lived in Los Angeles and New York and, recently, again 
in his Swiss home on Lake Maggiore. 

It is no surprise that publication of All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front was forbidden in Italy under Mussolini. For some 
years after World War II it was also banned in the Soviet 
Union as being too pacifistic. 

Erich Maria Remarque has always sedulously avoided the 
public eye. His dislike of publicity is legendary, and he is 
rarely seen by any but his closest friends and associates. 

The bulk of Remarque’s work is related to one or the 
other of the two great wars fought during this century. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the novels and other works that have come 
after All Quiet, with a brief description of those usually con- 
sidered his most important: 

The Road Back (1931), a sequel to All Quiet on the 
Western Front 

Three Comrades (1937), about the post-World War I 
days 

Flotsam ( 1941 ), a story about refugees 

Arch of Triumph (1946), a story with a setting in Paris 
just before World War II 

Spark of Life (1952), a “fictionized documentary” about 
a German concentration camp 

A Time to Love, and a Time to Die (1954), a love story 
set against a background of World War II 

The Black Obelisk (1957) 

The Last Act (1955), a motion-picture script about the 
last ten days of the Nazi regime 

The Last Station (1956), a play about the last two days 
of World War 11. 




The Red Badge of Courage 





Chapter 1 


T he cold passed reluctantly from the earth, and 
the retiring fogs revealed an army stretched out on the 
hills, resting. As the landscape changed from brown to 
green, the army awakened, and began to tremble with eager- 
ness at the noise of rumors. It cast its eyes upon the roads, 
which were growing from long troughs of liquid mud to 
proper thoroughfares. A river, amber-tinted in the shadow 
of its banks, purled at the army’s feet; and at night, when 
the stream had become of a sorrowful blackness, one could 
see across it the red, eyelike gleam of hostile camp fires set 
in the low brows of distant hills. 

Once a certain taU soldier developed virtues and went 
resolutely to wash a shirt. He came flying back from a brook 
waving his garment bannerlike. He was swelled with a tale 
he had heard from a reliable friend, who had heard it from a 
truthful cavalryman, who had heard it from his trustworthy 
brother, one of the orderlies at division headquarters. He 
adopted the important air of a herald in red and gold. 

“We’re goin’ t’ move t’ morrah — sure,” he said pomp- 
ously to a group in the company street. “We’re goin’ ’way 
up the river, cut across, an’ come around in behint ’em.” 

To his attentive audience he drew a loud and elaborate 
plan of a very brilliant campaign. When he had finished, the 
blue-clothed men scattered into small arguing groups be- 
tween the rows of squat brown huts. A Negro teamster v/ho 
had been dancing upon a cracker box with the hilarious en- 
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couragement of two-score soldiers was deserted. He sat 
mournfully down. Smoke drifted lazily from a multitude of 
quaint chimneys. 

“It’s a lie! that’s all it is — a thunderin’ lie!” said another 
private loudly. His smooth face was flushed, and his hands 
were thrust sulkily into his trousers’ pockets. He took the 
matter as an affront to him. “I don’t believe the derned old 
army’s ever going to move. We’re set. I’ve got ready to move 
eight times in the last two weeks, and we ain’t moved yet.” 

The tall soldier felt called upon to defend the truth of a 
rumor he himself had introduced. He and the loud one came 
near to fighting over it. 

A corporal began to swear before the assemblage. He had 
just put a costly board floor in his house, he said. During the 
early spring he had refrained from adding extensively to the 
comfort of his environment because he had felt that the 
army might start on the march at any moment. Of late, 
however, he had been impressed that they were in a sort of 
eternal camp. 

Many of the men engaged in a spirited debate. One out- 
lined in a peculiarly lucid manner all the plans of the com- 
manding general. He was opposed by men who advocated 
that there were other plans of campaign. They clamored at 
each other, numbers making futile bids for the popular atten- 
tion. Meanwhile, the soldier who had fetched the rumor bus- 
tled about with much importance. He was continually as- 
sailed by questions. 

“What’s up, Jim?” 

“Th’ army’s goin’ t’ move.” 

“Ah, what yeh talkin’ about. How yeh know it is?” 

“Well, yeh kin b’lieve me er not, jest as yeh like. I don’t 
care a hang.” 

There was much food for thought in the manner in which 
he replied. He came near to convincing them by disdaining 
to produce proofs. They grew much excited over it. 

There was a youthful private who listened with eager ears 
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to the words of the tall soldier and to the varied comments 
of his comrades. After receiving a fill of discussions con- 
cerning marches and attacks, he went to his hut and crawled 
through an intricate hole that served it as a door. He wished 
to be alone with some new thoughts that had lately come to 
him. 

He lay down on a wide bunk that stretched across the end 
of the room. In the other end, cracker boxes were made to 
serve as furniture. They were grouped about the fireplace. A 
picture from an illustrated weekly was upon the log walls, 
and three rifles were paralleled on pegs. Equipments hung 
on handy projections, and some tin dishes lay upon a small 
pile of firewood. A folded tent was serving as a roof. The 
sunlight, without, beating upon it, made it glow a light yel- 
low shade. A small window shot an oblique square of whiter 
light upon the cluttered floor. The smoke from the fire at 
times neglected the clay chimney and wreathed into the 
room, and this flimsy chimney of clay and sticks made end- 
less threats to set ablaze the whole establishment. 

The youth was in a little trance of astonishment. So they 
were at last going to fight. On the morrow, perhaps, there 
would be a battle, and he would be in it. For a time he was 
obliged to labor to make himself believe. He could not ac- 
cept with assurance an omen that he was about to mingle in 
one of those great affairs of the earth. 

He had, of course, dreamed of battles all his life — of 
vague and bloody conflicts that had thrilled him with their 
sweep and fire. In visions he had seen himself in many 
struggles. He had imagined peoples secure in the shadow of 
his eagle-eyed prowess. But awake he had regarded battles 
as crimson blotches on the pages of the past. He had put 
them as things of the bygone with his thought-images of 
heavy crowns and high castles. There was a portion of the 
world’s history which he had regarded as the time of wars, 
but it, he thought, had been long gone over the horizon and 
had disappeared forever. 
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From his home his youthful eyes had looked upon the 
war in his own country with distrust. It must be some sort of 
a play affair. He had long despaired of witnessing a Greek- 
like struggle. Such would be no more, he had said. Men 
were better, or more timid. Secular and religious education 
had effaced the throat-grappling instinct, or else firm finance 
held in check the passions. 

He had burned several times to enlist. Tales of great 
movements shook the land. They might not be distinctly 
Homeric, but there seemed to be much glory in them. He 
had read of marches, sieges, conflicts, and he had longed to 
see it all. His busy mind had drawn for him large pictures 
extravagant in color, lurid with breathless deeds. 

But his mother had discouraged him. She had affected to 
look with some contempt upon the quality of his war ardor 
and patriotism. She could calmly seat herself and with no 
apparent difficulty give him many hundreds of reasons why 
he was of vastly more importance on the farm than on the 
field of battle. She had had certain ways of expression that 
told him that her statements on the subject came from a 
deep conviction. Moreover, on her side, was his belief that 
her ethical motive in the argument was impregnable. 

At last, however, he had made firm rebellion against this 
yellow light thrown upon the color of his ambitions. The 
newspapers, the gossip of the village, his own picturings, had 
aroused him to an uncheckable degree. They were in truth 
fighting finely down there. Almost every day the newspapers 
printed accounts of a decisive victory. 

One night, as he lay in bed, the winds had carried to him 
the clangoring of the church bell as some enthusiast jerked 
the rope frantically to tell the twisted news of a great battle. 
This voice of the people rejoicing in the night had made 
him shiver in prolonged ecstasy of excitement. Later, he 
had gone down to his mother’s room and had spoken thus: 
“Ma, Fm going to enlist.” 

‘‘Henry, don’t you be a fool,” his mother had replied. She 
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had then covered her face with the quilt. There was an end 
to the matter for that night. 

Nevertheless, the next morning he had gone to a town 
that was near his mother’s farm and had enlisted in a com- 
pany that was forming there. When he had returned home 
his mother was milking the brindle cow. Four others stood 
waiting. “Ma, I’ve enlisted,” he had said to her diffidently. 
There was a short silence. “The Lord’s will be done, 
Henry,” she had finally replied, and had then continued to 
milk the brindle cow. 

When he had stood in the doorway with his soldier’s 
clothes on his back, and with the light of excitement and 
expectancy in his eyes almost defeating the glow of regret 
for the home bonds, he had seen two tears leaving their 
trails on his mother’s scarred cheeks. 

Still, she had disappointed him by saying nothing what- 
ever about returning with his shield or on it. He had pri- 
vately primed himself for a beautiful scene. He had pre- 
pared certain sentences which he thought could be used with 
touching effect. But her words destroyed his plans. She had 
doggedly peeled potatoes and addressed him as follows: 
“You watch out, Henry, an’ take good care of yerself in this 
here fighting business — you watch out, an’ take good care of 
yerself. Don’t go a-thinkin’ you can lick the hull rebel army 
at the start, because yeh can’t. Yer jest one little feller 
amongst a hull lot of others, and yeh’ve got to keep quiet an’ 
do what they tell yeh. I know how you are, Henry. 

“I’ve knet yeh eight pair of socks, Henry, and I’ve put in 
all yer best shirts, because I want my boy to be jest as warm 
and comf’able as anybody in the army. Whenever they get 
holes in ’em, I want yeh to send ’em rightaway back to me, 
so’s I kin dern ’em. 

“An’ alius be careful an’ choose yer comp’ny. There’s lots 
of bad men in the army, Henry. The army makes ’em wild, 
and they like nothing better than the job of leading off a 
young feller like you, as ain’t never been away from home 
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much and has alius had a mother, an’ a-learning ’em to drink 
and swear. Keep clear of them folks, Henry. I don’t want 
yeh to ever do anything, Henry, that yeh would be ’shamed 
to let me know about. Jest think as if I was a-watchin’ yeh. 
If yeh keep that in yer mind aUus, I guess yeh’ll come out 
about right. 

“Yeh must alius remember yer father, too, child, an’ re- 
member he never drunk a drop of licker in his life, and sel- 
dom swore a cross oath. 

“I don’t know what else to tell yeh, Henry, excepting that 
yeh must never do no shirking, child, on my account. If so 
be a time comes when yeh have to be kilt or do a mean thing, 
why, Henry, don’t think of anything ’cept what’s right, be- 
cause there’s many a woman has to bear up ’ginst sech 
things these times, and the Lord ’ll take keer of us all. 

“Don’t forgit about the socks and the shirts, child; and 
I’ve put a cup of blackberry jam with yer bundle, because I 
know yeh like it above aU things. Good-by, Henry. Watch 
out, and be a good boy.” 

He had, of course, been impatient under the ordeal of this 
speech. It had not been quite what he expected, and he had 
borne it with an air of irritation. He departed feeling vague 
relief. 

Still, when he had looked back from the gate, he had seen 
his mother kneeling among the potato parings. Her brown 
face, upraised, was stained with tears, and her spare form 
was quivering. He bowed his head and went on, feeling sud- 
denly ashamed of his purposes. 

From his home he had gone to the seminary to bid adieu 
to many schoolmates. They had thronged about him with 
wonder and admiration. He had felt the gulf now between 
them and had swelled with calm pride. He and some of his 
fellows who had donned blue were quite overwhelmed with 
privileges for all of one afternoon, and it had been a very 
delicious thing. They had strutted. 

A certain light-haired girl had made vivacious fun at his 
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martial spirit, but there was another and darker girl whom 
he had gazed at steadfastly, and he thought she grew demure 
and sad at sight of his blue and brass. As he had walked 
down the path between the rows of oaks, he had turned his 
head and detected her at a window watching his departure. 
As he perceived her, she had immediately begun to stare up 
through the high tree branches at the sky. He had seen a 
good deal of flurry and haste in her movement as she 
changed her attitude. He often thought of it. 

On the way to Washington his spirit had soared. The regi- 
ment was fed and caressed at station after station until the 
youth had believed that he must be a hero. There was a 
lavish expenditure of bread and cold meats, coffee, and 
pickles and cheese. As he basked in the smiles of the girls 
and was patted and complimented by the old men, he had 
felt growing within him the strength to do mighty deeds of 
arms. 

After complicated journeyings with many pauses, there 
had come months of monotonous life in a camp. He had had 
the belief that real war was a series of death struggles with 
small time in between for sleep and meals; but since his reg- 
iment had come to the field the army had done little but sit 
still and try to keep warm. 

He was brought then gradually back to his old ideas. 
Greeklike struggles would be no more. Men were better, or 
more timid. Secular and religious education had effaced the 
throat-grappling instinct, or else firm finance held in check 
the passions. 

He had grown to regard himself merely as a part of a vast 
blue demonstration. His province was to look out, as far as 
he could, for his personal comfort. For recreation he could 
twiddle his thumbs and speculate on the thoughts which 
must agitate the minds of the generals. Also, he was drilled 
and drilled and reviewed, and drilled and drilled and re- 
viewed. 

The only foes he had seen were some pickets along the 
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river bank. They were a sun-tanned, philosophical lot, who 
sometimes shot reflectively at the blue pickets. When re- 
proached for this afterward, they usually expressed sorrow, 
and swore by their gods that the guns had exploded without 
their permission. The youth, on guard duty one night, con- 
versed across the stream with one of them. He was a slightly 
ragged man, who spat skillfully between his shoes and pos- 
sessed a great fund of bland and infantile assurance. The 
youth liked him personally. 

“Yank,” the other had informed him, “yer a right dum 
good feller.” This sentiment, floating to him upon the still 
air, had made him temporarily regret war. 

Various veterans had told him tales. Some talked of gray, 
bewhiskered hordes who were advancing with relentless 
curses and chewing tobacco with unspeakable valor; tre- 
mendous bodies of fierce soldiery who were sweeping along 
like the Huns. Others spoke of tattered and eternally hungry 
men who fired despondent powders. “They’ll charge through 
hell’s fire an’ brimstone t’ git a holt on a haversack, an’ sech 
stomachs ain’t a-lastin’ long,” he was told. From the stories, 
the youth imagined the red, live bones sticking out through 
slits in the faded uniforms. 

Still, he could not put a whole faith in veterans’ tales, for 
recruits were their prey. They talked much of smoke, fire, 
and blood, but he could not tell how much might be lies. 
They persistently yelled, “Fresh fish!” at him, and were in 
no wise to be trusted. 

However, he perceived now that it did not greatly matter 
what kind of soldiers he was going to fight, so long as they 
fought, which fact no one disputed. There was a more seri- 
ous problem. He lay in his bunk pondering upon it. He tried 
to mathematically prove to himself that he would not run 
from a battle. 

Previously he had never felt obliged to wrestle too seri- 
ously with this question. In his life he had taken certain 
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things for granted, never challenging his belief in ultimate 
success, and bothering little about means and roads. But 
here he was confronted with a thing of moment. It had sud- 
denly appeared to him that perhaps in a battle he might run. 
He was forced to admit that as far as war was concerned he 
knew nothing of himself. 

A sufficient time before he would have allowed the prob- 
lem to kick its heels at the outer portals of his mind, but 
now he felt compelled to give serious attention to it. 

A little panic-fear grew in his mind. As his imagination 
went forward to a fight, he saw hideous possibilities. He 
contemplated the lurking menaces of the future, and failed 
in an effort to see himself standing stoutly in the midst of 
them. He recalled his visions of broken-bladed glory, but in 
the shadow of the impending tumult he suspected them to be 
impossible pictures. 

He sprang from the bunk and began to pace nervously to 
and fro. “Good Lord, what’s th’ matter with me?” he said 
aloud. 

He felt that in this crisis his laws of life were useless. 
Whatever he had learned of himself was here of no avail. He 
was an unknown quantity. He saw that he would again be 
obliged to experiment as he had in early youth. He must 
accumulate information of himself, and meanwhile he re- 
solved to remain close upon his guard lest those qualities of 
which he knew nothing should everlastingly disgrace him. 
“Good Lord!” he repeated in dismay. 

After a time the tall soldier slid dexterously through the 
hole. The loud private followed. They were wrangling. 

“That’s all right,” said the tall soldier as he entered. He 
waved his hand expressively. “You can believe me or not, 
jest as you like. All you got to do is to sit down and wait as 
quiet as you can. Then pretty soon you’ll find out I was 
right.” 

His comrade grunted stubbornly. For a moment he 
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seemed to be searching for a formidable reply. Finally he 
said: “Well, you don’t know everything in the world, do 
you?” 

“Didn’t say I knew everything in the world,” retorted the 
other sharply. He began to stow various articles snugly into 
his knapsack. 

The youth, pausing in his nervous walk, looked down at 
the busy figure. “Going to be a battle, sure, is there, Jim?” 
he asked. 

“Of course there is,” replied the tall soldier. “Of course 
there is. You jest wait ’til tomorrow, and you’ll see one of 
the biggest battles ever was. You jest wait.” 

“Thunder!” said the youth. 

“Oh, you’ll see fighting this time, my boy, what ’ll be reg- 
ular out-and-out fighting,” added the tall soldier, with the 
air of a man who is about to exhibit a battle for the benefit 
of his friends. 

“Huh!” said the loud one from a corner. 

“Well,” remarked the youth, “like as not this story ’ll turn 
out jest like them others did.” 

“Not much it won’t,” replied the tall soldier, exasperated. 
“Not much it won’t. Didn’t the cavalry all start this morn- 
ing?” He glared about him. No one denied his statement. 
“The cavalry started this morning,” he continued. “They 
say there ain’t hardly any cavalry left in camp. They’re go- 
ing to Richmond, or some place, while we fight all the John- 
nies. It’s some dodge like that. The regiment’s got orders, 
too. A feller what seen ’em go to headquarters told me a 
little while ago. And they’re raising blazes all over camp — 
anybody can see that.” 

“Shucks!” said the loud one. 

The youth remained silent for a time. At last he spoke to 
the tall soldier. “Jim!” 

“What?” 

“How do you think the reg’ment ’ll do?” 

“Oh, they’ll fight all right, I guess, after they once get into 
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it,” said the other with cold judgment. He made a fine use of 
the third person. “There’s been heaps of fun poked at ’em 
because they’re new, of course, and all that; but they’ll fight 
all right, I guess.” 

“Think any of the boys ’ll run?” persisted the youth. 

“Oh, there may be a few of ’em run, but there’s them kind 
in every regiment, ’specially when they first goes under fire,” 
said the other in a tolerant way. “Of course it might happen 
that the hull kit-and-boodle might start and run, if some big 
fighting came first-off, and then again they might stay and 
fight like fun. But you can’t bet on nothing. Of course they 
ain’t never been under fire yet, and it ain’t likely they’ll lick 
the hull rebel army all-to-oncet the firs’ time; but I think 
they’ll fight better than some, if worse than others. That’s 
the way I figger. They call the reg’ment Tresh fish’ and 
everything; but the boys come of good stock, and most of 
’em ’ll fight like sin after they oncet git shootin’,” he added, 
with a mighty emphasis on the last four words. 

“Oh, you think you know began the loud soldier 

with scorn. 

The other turned savagely upon him. They had a rapid 
altercation, in which they fastened upon each other various 
strange epithets. 

The youth at last interrupted them. “Did you ever think 
you might run yourself, Jim?” he asked. On concluding the 
sentence he laughed as if he had meant to aim a joke. The 
loud soldier also giggled. 

The tall private waved his hand. “Well,” said he pro- 
foundly, “I’ve thought it might get too hot for Jim Conklin in 
some of them scrimmages, and if a whole lot of boys started 
and run, why, I s’pose I’d start and run. And if I once 
started to run, I’d run like the devil, and no mistake. But if 
everybody was a-standing and a-fighting, why, I’d stand and 
fight. Be jiminey, I would. I’ll bet on it.” 

“Huh!” said the loud one. 

The youth of this tale felt gratitude for these words of his 
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comrade. He had feared that all of the untried men pos- 
sessed a great and correct confidence. He now was in a 
measure reassured. 


Chapter 2 


T he next morning the youth discovered that his tall 
comrade had been the fast-flying messenger of a mis- 
take. There was much scoffing at the latter by those who had 
yesterday been firm adherents of his views, and there was 
even a little sneering by men who had never believed the 
rumor. The tall one fought with a man from Chatfield Cor- 
ners and beat him severely. 

The youth felt, however, that his problem was in no wise 
lifted from him. There was, on the contrary, an irritating 
prolongation. The tale had created in him a great concern 
for himself. Now, with the newborn question in his mind, he 
was compelled to sink back into his old place as part of a 
blue demonstration. 

For days he made ceaseless calculations, but they were all 
wondrously unsatisfactory. He found that he could establish 
nothing. He finally concluded that the only way to prove 
himself was to go into the blaze, and then figuratively to 
watch his legs to discover their merits and faults. He reluc- 
tantly admitted that he could not sit still and with a mental 
slate and pencil derive an answer. To gain it, he must have 
blaze, blood, and danger, even as a chemist requires this, 
that, and the other. So he fretted for an opportunity. 

Meanwhile he continually tried to measure himself by his 
comrades. The tall soldier, for one, gave him some assur- 
ance. This man’s serene unconcern dealt him a measure of 
confidence, for he had known him since childhood, and 
from his intimate knowledge he did not see how he could be 
capable of anything that was beyond him, the youth. Still, he 
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thought that his comrade might be mistaken about himself. 
Or, on the other hand, he might be a man heretofore 
doomed to peace and obscurity, but, in reality, made to 
shine in war. 

The youth would have liked to have discovered another 
who suspected himself. A sympathetic comparison of men- 
tal notes would have been a joy to him. 

He occasionally tried to fathom a comrade with seductive 
sentences. He looked about to find men in the proper mood. 
All attempts failed to bring forth any statement which 
looked in any way like a confession to those doubts which 
he privately acknowledged in himself. He was afraid to 
make an open declaration of his concern, because he 
dreaded to place some unscrupulous confidant upon the 
high plane of the unconfessed from which elevation he could 
be derided. 

In regard to his companions his mind wavered between 
two opinions, according to his mood. Sometimes he inclined 
to believing them all heroes. In fact, he usually admitted in 
secret the superior development of the higher qualities in 
others. He could conceive of men going very insignificantly 
about the world bearing a load of courage unseen, and, al- 
though he had known many of his comrades through boy- 
hood, he began to fear that his judgment of them had been 
blind. Then, in other moments, he flouted these theories, 
and assured himself that his fellows were all privately won- 
dering and quaking. 

His emotions made him feel strange in the presence of 
men who talked excitedly of a prospective battle as of a 
drama they were about to witness, with nothing but eager- 
ness and curiosity apparent in their faces. It was often that 
he suspected them to be liars. 

He did not pass such thoughts without severe condemna- 
tion of himself. He dinned reproaches at times. He was con- 
victed by himself of many shameful crimes against the gods 
of traditions. 
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In his great anxiety his heart was continually clamoring at 
what he considered the intolerable slowness of the gener- 
als. They seemed content to perch tranquilly on the river 
bank, and leave him bowed down by the weight of a great 
problem. He wanted it settled forthwith. He could not long 
bear such a load, he said. Sometimes his anger at the com- 
manders reached an acute stage, and he grumbled about the 
camp like a veteran. 

One morning, however, he found himself in the ranks of 
his prepared regiment. The men were whispering specula- 
tions and recounting the old rumors. In the gloom before the 
break of the day their uniforms glowed a deep purple hue. 
From across the river the red eyes were still peering. In the 
eastern sky there was a yellow patch like a rug laid for the 
feet of the coming sun; and against it, black and patternlike, 
loomed the gigantic figure of the colonel on a gigantic horse. 

From off in the darkness came the trampling of feet. The 
youth could occasionally see dark shadows that moved like 
monsters. The regiment stood at rest for what seemed a long 
time. The youth grew impatient. It was unendurable the way 
these affairs were managed. He wondered how long they 
were to be kept waiting. 

As he looked all about him and pondered upon the mystic 
gloom, he began to believe that at any moment the ominous 
distance might be aflare, and the rolling crashes of an en- 
gagement come to his ears. Staring once at the red eyes 
across the river, he conceived them to be growing larger, as 
the orbs of a row of dragons advancing. He turned toward 
the colonel and saw him lift his gigantic arm and calmly 
stroke his mustache. 

At last he heard from along the road at the foot of the hill 
the clatter of a horse’s galloping hoofs. It must be the com- 
ing of orders. He bent forward, scarce breathing. The excit- 
ing clickety-click, as it grew louder and louder seemed to be 
beating upon his soul. Presently a horseman with jangling 
equipment drew rein before the colonel of the regiment. The 
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two held a short, sharp-worded conversation. The men in 
the foremost ranks craned their necks. 

As the horseman wheeled his animal and galloped away he 
turned to shout over his shoulder, “Don’t forget that box of 
cigars!” The colonel mumbled in reply. The youth wondered 
what a box of cigars had to do with war. 

A moment later the regiment went swinging off into the 
darkness. It was now like one of those moving monsters 
wending with many feet. The air was heavy, and cold with 
dew. A mass of wet grass, marched upon, rustled like silk. 

There was an occasional flash and glimmer of steel from 
the backs of all these huge crawling reptiles. From the road 
came creakings and rumblings as some surly guns were 
dragged away. 

The men stumbled along still muttering speculations. 
There was a subdued debate. Once a man fell down, and as 
he reached for his rifle a comrade, unseeing, trod upon his 
hand. He of the injured fingers swore bitterly and aloud. A 
low tittering laugh went among his fellows. 

Presently they passed into a roadway and marched for- 
ward with easy strides. A dark regiment moved before them, 
and from behind also came the tinkle of equipments on the 
bodies of marching men. 

The rushing yellow of the developing day went on behind 
their backs. When the sunrays at last struck full and mellow- 
ingly upon the earth, the youth saw that the landscape was 
streaked with two long, thin, black columns which disap- 
peared on the brow of a hill in front and rearward vanished 
in a wood. They were like two serpents crawling from the 
cavern of the night. 

The river was not in view. The tall soldier burst into 
praises of what he thought to be his powers of perception. 

Some of the tall one’s companions cried with emphasis 
that they, too, had evolved the same thing, and they con- 
gratulated themselves upon it. But there were others who 
said that the tall one’s plan was not the true one at all. They 
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persisted with other theories. There was a vigorous discus- 
sion. 

The youth took no part in them. As he walked along in 
careless line he was engaged with his own eternal debate. He 
could not hinder himself from dwelling upon it. He was de- 
spondent and sullen, and threw shifting glances about him. 
He looked ahead, often expecting to hear from the advance 
the rattle of firing. 

But the long serpents crawled slowly from hill to hill 
without bluster of smoke. A dun-colored cloud of dust 
floated away to the right. The sky overhead was of a fairy 
blue. 

The youth studied the faces of his companions, ever on 
the watch to detect kindred emotions. He suffered disap- 
pointment. Some ardor of the air which was causing the vet- 
eran commands to move with glee — almost with song — ^had 
infected the new regiment. The men began to speak of vic- 
tory as of a thing they knew. Also, the tall soldier received 
his vindication. They were certainly going to come around 
in behind the enemy. They expressed commiseration for that 
part of the army which had been left upon the river bank, 
felicitating themselves upon being a part of a blasting host. 

The youth, considering himself as separated from the 
others, was saddened by the blithe and merry speeches that 
went from rank to rank. The company wags all made their 
best endeavors. The regiment tramped to the tune of 
laughter. 

The blatant soldier often convulsed whole files by his bit- 
ing sarcasms aimed at the tall one. 

And it was not long before all the men seemed to forget 
their mission. Whole brigades grinned in unison, and regi- 
ments laughed. 

A rather fat soldier attempted to pilfer a horse from a 
dooryard. He planned to load his knapsack upon it. He was 
escaping with his prize when a young girl rushed from the 
house and grabbed the animal’s mane. There followed a 
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wrangle. The young girl, with pink cheeks and shining eyes, 
stood like a dauntless statue. 

The observant regiment, standing at rest in the roadway, 
whooped at once, and entered whole-souled upon the side of 
the maiden. The men became so engrossed in this alfair that 
they entirely ceased to remember their own large war. They 
jeered the piratical private, and called attention to various 
defects in his personal appearance; and they were wildly en- 
thusiastic in support of the young girl. 

To her, from some distance, came bold advice. “Hit him 
with a stick.” 

There were crows and catcalls showered upon him when 
he retreated without the horse. The regiment rejoiced at his 
downfall. Loud and vociferous congratulations were show- 
ered upon the maiden, who stood panting and regarding the 
troops with defiance. 

At nightfall the column broke into regimental pieces, and 
the fragments went into the fields to camp. Tents sprang up 
like strange plants. Camp fires, like red, peculiar blossoms, 
dotted the night. 

The youth kept from intercourse with his companions as 
much as circumstances would allow him. In the evening he 
wandered a few paces into the gloom. From this little dis- 
tance the many fires, with the black forms of men passing to 
and fro before the crimson rays, made weird and satanic 
effects. 

He lay down in the grass. The blades pressed tenderly 
against his cheek. The moon had been lighted and was hung 
in a treetop. The liquid stillness of the night enveloping him 
made him feel vast pity for himself. There was a caress in 
the soft winds; and the whole mood of the darkness, he 
thought, was one of sympathy for himself in his distress. 

He wished, without reserve, that he was at home again 
making the endless rounds from the house to the barn, from 
the barn to the fields, from the fields to the barn, from the 
barn to the house. He remembered he had often cursed the 
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brindle cow and her mates, and had sometimes flung milking 
stools. But, from his present point of view, there was a halo 
of happiness about each of their heads, and he would have 
sacrificed all the brass buttons on the continent to have been 
enabled to return to them. He told himself that he was not 
formed for a soldier. And he mused seriously upon the radi- 
cal differences between himself and those men who were 
dodging implike around the fires. 

As he mused thus he heard the rustle of grass, and, upon 
turning his head, discovered the loud soldier. He called out, 
“Oh, Wilson!” 

The latter approached and looked down. “Why, hello, 
Henry; is it you? What you doing here?” 

“Oh, thinking,” said the youth. 

The other sat down and carefully lighted his pipe. 
“You’re getting blue, my boy. You’re looking thundering 
peaked. What the dickens is wrong with you?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said the youth. 

The loud -soldier launched then into the subject of the an- 
ticipated fight. “Oh, we’ve got ’em now!” As he spoke his 
boyish face was wreathed in a gleeful smile, and his voice 
had an exultant ring. “We’ve got ’em now. At last, by the 
eternal thunders, we’U lick ’em good! 

“If the truth was known,” he added, more soberly, 
''they've licked us about every clip up to now; but this time 
— this time — ^we’ll lick ’em good!” 

“I thought you was objecting to this march a little while 
ago,” said the youth coldly. 

“Oh, it wasn’t that,” explained the other. “I don’t mind 
marching, if there’s going to be fighting at the end of it. 
What I hate is this getting moved here and moved there, 
with no good coming of it, as far as I can see, excepting sore 
feet and damned short rations.” 

“Well, Jim Conklin says we’ll get a plenty of fighting this 
time.” 
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“He’s right for once, I guess, though I can’t see how it 
come. This time we’re in for a big batde, and we’ve got the 
best end of it, certain sure. Gee rod! how we will thump 
’em!” 

He arose and began to pace to and fro excitedly. The thrill 
of his enthusiasm made him walk with an elastic step. He 
was sprightly, vigorous, fiery in his belief in success. He 
looked into the future with clear, proud eye, and he swore 
with the air of an old soldier. 

The youth watched him for a moment in silence. When he 
finally spoke, his voice was as bitter as dregs. “Oh, you’re 
going to do great things, I s’pose!” 

The loud soldier blew a thoughtful cloud of smoke from 
his pipe. “Oh, I don’t know,” he remarked with dignity; “I 
don’t know. I s’pose I’ll do as well as the rest. I’m going to 
try like thunder.” He evidently complimented himself upon 
the modesty of this statement. 

“How do you know you won’t run when the time comes?” 
asked the youth. 

“Run?” said the loud one; “run? — of course not!” He 
laughed. 

“Well,” continued the youth, “lots of good-a-’nough men 
have thought they was going to do great things before the 
fight, but when the time come they skedaddled.” 

“Oh, that’s all true, I s’pose,” replied the other; “but I’m 
not going to skedaddle. The man that bets on my running 
will lose his money, that’s all.” He nodded confidently. 

“Oh, shucks!” said the youth. “You ain’t the bravest man 
in the world, are you?” 

“No, I ain’t,” exclaimed the loud soldier indignantly; 
“and I didn’t say I was the bravest man in the world, nei- 
ther. I said I was going to do my share of fighting — ^that’s 
what I said. And I am, too. Who are you, anyhow? You talk 
as if you thought you was Napoleon Bonaparte.” He glared 
at the youth for a moment, and then strode away. 
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The youth called in a savage voice after his comrade: 
“Well, yon needn’t git mad about it!” But the other con- 
tinued on his way and made no reply. 

He felt alone in space when his injured comrade had dis- 
appeared. His failure to discover any mite of resemblance in 
their viewpoints made him more miserable than before. No 
one seemed to be wrestling with such a terrific personal 
problem. He was a mental outcast. 

He went slowly to his tent and stretched himself on a 
blanket by the side of the snoring tall soldier. In the dark- 
ness he saw visions of a thousand-tongued fear that would 
babble at his back and cause him to flee, while others were 
going coolly about their country’s business. He admitted 
that he would not be able to cope with this monster. He felt 
that every nerve in his body would be an ear to hear the 
voices, while other men would remain stolid and deaf. 

And as he sweated with the pain of these thoughts, he 
could hear low, serene sentences. “I’ll bid five.” “Make it 
six.” “Seven,” “Seven goes.” 

He stared at the red, shivering reflection of a fire on the 
white wall of his tent until, exhausted and ill from the mo- 
notony of his suffering, he fell asleep. 


Chapter 3 


W HEN ANOTHER NIGHT came the columns, changed to 
purple streaks, filed across two pontoon bridges. A 
glaring fire wine-tinted the waters of the river. Its rays, shin- 
ing upon the moving masses of troops, brought forth here 
and there sudden gleams of silver or gold. Upon the other 
shore a dark and mysterious range of hills was curved 
against the sky. The insect voices of the night sang 
solemnly. 

After this crossing the youth assured himself that at any 
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moment they might be suddenly and fearfully assaulted 
from the caves of the lowering woods. He kept his eyes 
watchfully upon the darkness. 

But this regiment went unmolested to a camping place, 
and its soldiers slept the brave sleep of wearied men. In the 
morning they were routed out with early energy, and hustled 
along a narrow road that led deep into the forest. 

It was during this rapid march that the regiment lost 
many of the marks of a new command. 

The men had begun to count the miles upon their fingers, 
and they grew tired. “Sore feet an’ damned short rations, 
that’s all,” said the loud soldier. There were perspiration 
and grumblings. After a time they began to shed their knap- 
sacks. Some tossed them unconcernedly down; others hid 
them carefully, asserting their plans to return for them at 
some convenient time. Men extricated themselves from 
thick shirts. Presently few carried anything but their neces- 
sary clothing, blankets, haversacks, canteens, and arms and 
ammunition. “You can now eat and shoot,” said the tall 
soldier to the youth. “That’s all you want to do.” 

There was sudden change from the ponderous infantry of 
theory to the light and speedy infantry of practice. The regi- 
ment, relieved of a burden, received a new impetus. But 
there was much loss of valuable knapsacks, and, on the 
whole, very good shirts. 

But the regiment was not yet veteranlike in appearance. 
Veteran regiments in the army were likely to be very small 
aggregations of men. Once, when the command had first 
come to the field, some perambulating veterans, noting the 
length of their column, had accosted them thus: “Hey, fel- 
lers, what brigade is that?” And when the men had rephed 
that they formed a regiment and not a brigade, the older 
soldiers had laughed, and said, “O Gawd!” 

Also, there was too great a similarity in the hats. The hats 
of a regiment should properly represent the history of head- 
gear for a period of years. And, moreover, there were no 
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letters of faded gold speaking from the colors. They were 
new and beautiful, and the color bearer habitually oiled the 
pole. 

Presently the army again sat down to think. The odor of 
the peaceful pines was in the men’s nostrils. The sound of 
monontonous axe blows rang through the forest, and the in- 
sects, nodding upon their perches, crooned like old women. 
The youth returned to his theory of a blue demonstration. 

One gray dawn, however, he was kicked in the leg by the 
tall soldier, and then, before he was entirely awake, he 
found himself running down a wood road in the midst of 
men who were panting from the first effects of speed. His 
canteen banged rhythmically upon his thigh, and his haver- 
sack bobbed softly. His musket bounced a trifle from his 
shoulder at each stride and made his cap feel imcertain upon 
his head. 

He could hear the men whisper jerky sentences: “Say — 
what’s all this — about?” “What th’ thunder — ^we — skedad- 
dlin’ this way fer?” “Billie — ^keep off m’ feet. Yeh run — ^like 
a cow.” And the loud soldier’s shrill voice could be heard: 
“What th’ devn they in sich a hurry for?” 

The youth thought the damp fog of early morning moved 
from the rush of a great body of troops. From the distance 
came a sudden spatter of firing. 

He was bewildered. As he ran with his comrades he stren- 
uously tried to think, but all he knew was that if he fell down 
those coming behind would tread upon him. All his faculties 
seemed to be needed to guide him over and past obstruc- 
tions. He felt carried along by a mob. 

The sun spread disclosing rays, and, one by one, 
regiments burst into view like armed men just bom of the 
earth. The youth perceived that the time had come. He was 
about to be measured. For a moment he felt in the face of 
his great trial like a babe, and the flesh over his heart 
seemed very thin. He seized time to look about him cal- 
culatingly. 
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But he instantly saw that it would be impossible for him 
to escape from the regiment. It enclosed him. And there 
were iron laws of tradition and law on four sides. He was in 
a moving box. 

As he perceived this fact it occurred to him that he had 
never wished to come to the war. He had not enlisted of his 
free will. He had been dragged by the merciless government. 
And now they were taking him out to be slaughtered. 

The regiment slid down a bank and wallowed across a 
little stream. The mournful current moved slowly on, and 
from the water, shaded black, some white bubble eyes 
looked at the men. 

As they climbed the hill on the farther side artillery began 
to boom. Here the youth forgot many things as he felt a 
sudden impulse of curiosity. He scrambled up the bank with 
a speed that could not be exceeded by a bloodthirsty man. 

He expected a battle scene. 

There were some little fields girted and squeezed by a for- 
est. Spread over the grass and in among the tree trunks, he 
could see knots and waving lines of skirmishers who were 
running hither and thither and firing at the landscape. A 
dark battle line lay upon a sun-struck clearing that gleamed 
orange color. A flag fluttered. 

Other regiments floundered up the bank. The brigade was 
formed in line of battle, and after a pause started slowly 
through the woods in the rear of the receding skirmishers, 
who were continually melting into the scene to appear again 
farther on. They were always busy as bees, deeply absorbed 
in their little combats. 

The youth tried to observe everything. He did not use 
care to avoid trees and branches, and his forgotten feet were 
constantly knocking against stones or getting entangled in 
briers. He was aware that these battalions with their com- 
motions were woven red and startling into the gentle fabric 
of softened greens and browns. It looked to be a wrong 
place for a battle field. 
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The skirmishers in advance fascinated him. Their shots 
into thickets and at distant and prominent trees spoke to 
him of tragedies — Chidden, mysterious, solemn. 

Once the line encountered the body of a dead soldier. He 
lay upon his back staring at the sky. He was dressed in an 
awkward suit of yellowish brown. The youth could see that 
the soles of his shoes had been worn to the thinness of writ- 
ing paper, and from a great rent in one the dead foot pro- 
jected piteously. And it was as if fate had betrayed the sol- 
dier. In death it exposed to his enemies that poverty which 
in life he had perhaps concealed from his friends. 

The ranks opened covertly to avoid the corpse. The in- 
vulnerable dead man forced a way for himself. The youth 
looked keenly at the ashen face. The wind raised the tawny 
beard. It moved as if a hand were stroking it. He vaguely 
.desired to walk around and around the body and stare; the 
impulse of the living to try to read in dead eyes the answer 
lo the Question.^ 

During the march the ardor which the youth had acquired 
when out of view of the field rapidly faded to nothing. His 
curiosity was quite easily satisfied. If an intense scene had 
caught him with its wild swing as he came to the top of the 
bank, he might have gone roaring on. This advance upon 
Nature was too calm. He had opportunity to reflect. He had 
time in which to wonder about himself and to attempt to 
probe his sensations. 

Absurd ideas took hold upon him. He thought that he did 
not relish the landscape. It threatened him. A coldness 
swept over his back, and it is true that his trousers felt to 
him that they were no fit for his legs at all. 

A house standing placidly in distant fields had to him an 
ominous look. The shadows of the woods were formidable. 
He was certain that in this vista there lurked fierce-eyed 
hosts. The swift thought came to him that the generals did 
not know what they were about. It was all a trap. Suddenly 
1 the Question: the question of what comes after death. 
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those close forests would bristle with rifle barrels. Ironlike 
brigades would appear in the rear. They were all going to be 
sacrificed. The generals were stupid. The enemy would pres- 
ently swallow the whole command. He glared about him, 
expecting to see the stealthy approach of his death. 

He thought that he must break from the ranks and ha- 
rangue his comrades. They must not all be killed like pigs; 
and he was sure it would come to pass unless they were 
informed of these dangers. The generals were idiots to send 
them marching into a regular pen. There was but one pair of 
eyes in the corps. He would step forth and make a speech. 
Shrill and passionate words came to his lips. 

The line, broken into moving fragments by the ground, 
went calmly on through fields and woods. The youth looked 
at the men nearest him, and saw, for the most part, expres- 
sions of deep interest, as if they were investigating some- 
thing that had fascinated them. One or two stepped with 
overvaliant airs as if they were already plunged into war. 
Others walked as upon thin ice. The greater part of the un- 
tested men appeared quiet and absorbed. They were going 
to look at war, the red animal — ^war, the blood-swollen god. 
And they were deeply engrossed in this march. 

As he looked the youth gripped his outcry at his throat. 
He saw that even if the men were tottering with fear they 
would laugh at his warning. They would jeer him, and, if 
practicable, pelt him with missiles. Admitting that he might 
be wrong, a frenzied declamation of the kind would turn 
him into a worm. 

He assumed, then, the demeanor of one who knows that 
he is doomed alone to unwritten responsibilities. He lagged, 
with tragic glances at the sky. 

He was surprised presently by the young lieutenant of his 
company, who began heartily to beat him with a sword, call- 
ing out in a loud and insolent voice: “Come, young man, get 
up into ranks there. No skulking ’ll do here.” He mended his 
pace with suitable haste. And he hated the lieutenant, who 
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had no appreciation of fine minds. He was a mere brute. 

After a time the brigade was halted in the cathedral light 
of a forest. The busy skirmishers were still popping. Through 
the aisles of the wood could be seen the floating smoke from 
their rifles. Sometimes it went up in little balls, white and 
compact. 

During this halt many men in the regiment began erecting 
tiny hills in front of them. They used stones, sticks, earth, 
and anything they thought might turn a bullet. Some built 
comparatively large ones, while others seemed content with 
little ones. 

This procedure caused a discussion among the men. Some 
wished to fight like duelists, beheving it to be correct to 
stand erect and be, from their feet to their foreheads, a 
mark. They said they scorned the devices of the cautious. 
But the others scofl^ed in reply, and pointed to the veterans 
on the flanks who were digging at the ground like terriers. In 
a short time there was quite a barricade along the regimen- 
tal fronts. Directly, however, they were ordered to withdraw 
from that place. 

This astounded the youth. He forgot his stewing over the 
advance movement. “Well, then, what did they march us out 
here for?” he demanded of the tall soldier. The latter with 
calm faith began a heavy explanation, although he had been 
compelled to leave a little protection of stones and dirt to 
which he had devoted much care and skill. 

When the regiment was aligned in another position each 
man’s regard for his safety caused another line of small in- 
trenchments. They ate their noon meal behind a third one. 
They were moved from this one also. They were marched 
from place to place with apparent aimlessness. 

The youth had been taught that a man became another 
thing in a battle. He saw his salvation in such a change. 
Hence this waiting was an ordeal to him. He was in a fever 
of impatience. He considered that there was denoted a lack 
of purpose on the part of the generals. He began to com- 
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plain to the tall soldier. “I can’t stand this much longer,” he 
cried. “I don’t see what good it does to make us wear out our 
legs for nothin’.” He wished to return to camp, knowing that 
this affair was a blue demonstration; or else to go into a 
battle and discover that he had been a fool in his doubts, 
and was, in truth, a man of traditional courage. The strain 
of present circumstances he felt to be intolerable. 

The philosophical tall soldier measured a sandwich of 
cracker and pork and swallowed it in a nonchalant manner. 
“Oh, I suppose we must go reconnoitering around the coun- 
try jest to keep ’em from getting too close, or to develop 
’em, or something.” 

“Huh!” cried the loud soldier. 

“Well,” cried the youth, stUl fidgeting, “I’d rather do any- 
thing ’most than go tramping ’round the country all day do- 
ing no good to nobody and jest tiring ourselves out.” 

“So would I,” said the loud soldier. “It ain’t right. I tell 
you if anybody with any sense was a-runnin’ this army 
it ” 

“Oh, shut up!” roared the tall private. “You little fool. 
You little damn’ cuss. You ain’t had that there coat and 
them pants on for six months, and yet you talk as if ” 

“WeU, I wanta do some fighting anyway,” interrupted the 
other. “I didn’t come here to walk. I could ’ave walked to 
home — ’round an’ ’round the barn, if I jest wanted to walk.” 

The tall one, red-faced, swallowed another sandwich as if 
taking poison in despair. 

But gradually, as he chewed, his face became again quiet 
and contented. He could not rage in fierce argument in the 
presence of such sandwiches. During his meals he always 
wore an air of blissful contemplation of the food he had 
swallowed. His spirit seemed then to be communing with the 
viands. 

He accepted new environment and circumstance with 
great coolness, eating from his haversack at every opportu- 
nity. On the march he went along with the stride of a hunter, 
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objecting to neither gait nor distance. And he had not raised 
his voice when he had been ordered away from three little 
protective piles of earth and stone, each of which had been 
an engineering feat worthy of being made sacred to the 
name of his grandmother. 

In the afternoon the regiment went out over the same 
ground it had taken in the morning. The landscape then 
ceased to threaten the youth. He had been close to it and 
become familiar with it. 

When, however, they began to pass into a new region, his 
old fears of stupidity and incompetence reassailed him, but 
this time he doggedly let them babble. He was occupied with 
his problem, and in his desperation he concluded that the 
stupidity did not greatly matter. 

Once he thought he had concluded that it would be better 
to get kiUed directly and end his troubles. Regarding death 
thus out of the corner of his eye, he conceived it to be noth- 
ing but rest, and he was filled with a momentary astonish- 
ment that he should have made an extraordinary commotion 
over the mere matter of getting killed. He would die; he 
would go to some place where he would be understood. It 
was useless to expect appreciation of his profound and fine 
senses from such men as the lieutenant. He must look to the 
grave for comprehension. 

The skirmish fire increased to a long clattering sound. 
With it was mingled far-away cheering. A battery spoke. 

Directly the youth would see the skirmishers running. 
They were pursued by the sound of musketry fire. After a 
time the hot, dangerous flashes of the rifles were visible. 
Smoke clouds went slowly and insolently across the fields 
like observant phantoms. The din became crescendo, like 
the roar of an oncoming train. 

A brigade ahead of them and on the right went into ac- 
tion with a rending roar. It was as if it had exploded. And 
thereafter it lay stretched in the distance behind a long gray 
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wall, that one was obliged to look twice at to make sure that 
it was smoke. 

The youth, forgetting his neat plan of getting killed, gazed 
spellbound. His eyes grew wide and busy with the action of 
the scene. His mouth was a little ways open. 

Of a sudden he felt a heavy and sad hand laid upon his 
shoulder. Awakening from his trance of observation he 
turned and beheld the loud soldier. 

“If s my first and last battle, old boy,” said the latter, with 
intense gloom. He was quite pale and his girlish lip was 
trembling. 

“Eh?” murmured the youth in great astonishment. 

“If s my first and last battle, old boy,” continued the loud 
soldier. “Something tells me ” 

“What?” 

“I’m a gone coon this first time and — and I w-want you 
to take these here things — ^to — ^my — ^folks.” He ended in a 
quavering sob of pity for himself. He handed the youth a 
little packet done up in a yellow envelope. 

“\^y, what the devil ” began the youth again. 

But the other gave him a glance as from the depths of a 
tomb, and raised his limp hand in a prophetic manner and 
turned away. 


Chapter 4 


T he brigade was halted in the fringe of a grove. The 
men crouched among the trees and pointed their rest- 
less guns out at the fields. They tried to look beyond the 
smoke. 

Out of this haze they could see running men. Some 
shouted information and gestured as they hurried. 
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The men of the new regiment watched and listened ea- 
gerly, while their tongues ran on in gossip of the battle. 
They mouthed rumors that had flown like birds out of the 
unknown. 

‘They say Perry has been driven in with big loss.” 

“Yes, Carrott went f th’ hospital. He said he was sick. 
That smart lieutenant is commanding ‘G’ Company. Th’ boys 
say they won’t be under Carrott no more if they all have t’ 
desert. They alius knew he was a ” 

“Hannises’ batt’ry is took.” 

“It ain’t either. I saw Hannises’ batt’ry off on th’ left not 
more’n fifteen minutes ago.” 

“Well ” 

“Th’ general, he ses he is goin’ f take th’ hull command of 
th’ 304th when we go inteh action, an’ then he ses we’ll do 
sech fightin’ as never another one reg’ment done.” 

“They say we’re catchin’ it over on th’ left. They say th’ 
enemy driv’ our line inteh a devil of a swamp an’ took Han- 
nises’ batt’ry.” 

“No sech thing. Hannises’ batt’ry was ’long here ’bout a 
minute ago.” 

“That young Hasbrouck, he makes a good off’cer. He 
ain’t afraid ’a nothin’.” 

“I met one of th’ 148th Maine boys an’ he ses his brigade 
fit th’ hull rebel army fer four hours over on th’ turnpike road 
an’ killed about five thousand of ’em. He ses one more sech 
fight as that an’ th’ war ’ll be over.” 

“Bill wasn’t scared either. No, sir! It wasn’t that. Bill ain’t 
a-gettin’ scared easy. He was jest mad, that’s what he was. 
When that feller trod on his hand, he up an’ sed that he was 
willin’ t’ give his hand t’ his country, but he be dumbed if he 
was goin’ t’ have every dumb bushwacker^ in th’ kentry 
waUdn’ ’round on it. So he went t’ th’ hospital disregardless 
of th’ fight. Three fingers was crunched. Th’ dern doctor 

1 bushwhacker: Confederate guerrilla fighter; as used here, it is only 
an uncomplimentary substitute for “man” or “fellow.” 
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wanted t’ amputate ’m, an’ Bill, he raised a heluva row, I 
hear. He’s a funny feller.” 

The din in front swelled to a tremendous chorus. The 
youth and his fellows were frozen to silence. They could see 
a flag that tossed in the smoke angrily. Near it were the 
blurred and agitated forms of troops. There came a turbu- 
lent stream of men across the fields. A battery changing po- 
sition at a frantic gallop scattered the stragglers right and 
left. 

A shell screaming like a storm banshee- went over the 
huddled heads of the reserves. It landed in the grove, and 
exploding redly flung the brown earth. There was a little 
shower of pine needles. 

Bullets began to whistle among the branches and nip at 
the trees. Twigs and leaves came sailing down. It was as if a 
thousand axes, wee and invisible, were being wielded. Many 
of the men were constantly dodging and ducking their 
heads. 

The lieutenant of the youth’s company was shot in the 
hand. He began to swear so wondrously that a nervous 
laugh went along the regimental line. The ofiicer’s profanity 
sounded conventional. It relieved the tightened senses of the 
new men. It was as if he had hit his fingers with a tack 
hammer at home. 

He held the wounded member carefully away from his 
side so that the blood would not drip upon his trousers. 

The captain of the company, tucking his sword under his 
arm, produced a handkerchief and began to bind with it the 
lieutenant’s wound. And they disputed as to how the binding 
should be done. 

The battle flag in the distance jerked about madly. It 
seemed to be struggling to free itself from an agony. The 
billowing smoke was filled with horizontal flashes. 

Men running swiftly emerged from it. They grew in num- 

2 banshee: in Gaelic legends, a wailing female spirit that warns of 
approaching death. 
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bers until it was seen that the whole command was fleeing. 
The flag suddenly sank down as if dying. Its motion as it fell 
was a gesture of despair. 

Wild yeUs came from behind the walls of smoke. A 
sketch in gray and red dissolved into a mobhke body of men 
who galloped like wild horses. 

The veteran regiments on the right and left of the 304th 
immediately began to jeer. With the passionate song of the 
bullets and the banshee shrieks of shells were mingled loud 
cat-calls and bits of facetious advice concerning places of 
safety. 

But the new regiment was breathless with horror. “Gawd! 
Saunders’s got crushed!” whispered the man at the youth’s 
elbow. They shrank back and crouched as if compelled to 
await a flood. 

The youth shot a swift glance along the blue ranks of the 
regiment. The profiles were motionless, carven; and after- 
ward he remembered that the color sergeant was standing 
with his legs apart, as if he expected to be pushed to the 
ground. 

The following throng went whirling around the flank. 
Here and there were officers carried along on the stream like 
exasperated chips. They were striking about them with their 
swords and with their left fists, punching every head they 
could reach. They cursed Hke highwaymen. 

A mounted ofificer displayed the furious anger of a spoiled 
child. He raged with his head, his arms, and his legs. 

Another, the commander of the brigade, was galloping 
about bawling. His hat was gone and his clothes were awry. 
He resembled a man who had come from bed to go to a fire. 
The hoofs of his horse often threatened the heads of the 
running men, but they scampered with singular fortune. In 
this rush they were apparently all deaf and blind. They 
heeded not the largest and longest of the oaths that were 
thrown at them from all directions. 

Frequently over this tumult could be heard the grim jokes 
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of the critical veterans; but the retreating men apparently 
were not even conscious of the presence of an audience. 

The battle reflection that shone for an instant in the faces 
on the mad current made the youth feel that forceful hands 
from heaven would not have been able to have held him in 
place if he could have got intelligent control of his legs. 

There was an appalling imprint upon these faces. The 
struggle in the smoke had pictured an exaggeration of itself 
on the bleached cheeks and in the eyes wild with one desire. 

The sight of this stampede exerted a floodlike force that 
seemed able to drag sticks and stones and men from the 
ground. They of the reserves had to hold on. They grew pale 
and firm, and red and quaking. 

The youth achieved one Httle thought in the midst of this 
chaos. The composite monster which had caused the other 
troops to flee had not then appeared. He resolved to get a 
view of it, and then he thought he might very likely run 
better than the best of them. 


Chapter 5 

T here were moments of waiting. The youth 
thought of the village street at home before the arrival 
of the circus parade on a day in the spring. He remembered 
how he had stood, a small, thrillful boy, prepared to follow 
the dingy lady upon the white horse, or the band in its faded 
chariot. He saw the yellow road, the lines of expectant peo- 
ple, and the sober houses. He particularly remembered an 
old fellow who used to sit upon a cracker box in front of the 
store and feign to despise such exhibitions. A thousand de- 
tails of color and form surged in his mind. The old fellow 
upon the cracker box appeared in middle prominence. 

Some one cried, “Here they come!” 
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There was rustling and muttering among the men. They 
displayed a feverish desire to have every possible cartridge 
ready to their hands. The boxes were pulled around into 
various positions, and adjusted with great care. It was as if 
seven hundred new bonnets were being tried on. 

The tall soldier, having prepared his rifle, produced a red 
handkerchief of some kind. He was engaged in knitting it 
about his throat with exquisite attention to its position, 
when the cry was repeated up and down the line in a mufiled 
roar of sound. 

“Here they come! Here they come!” Gun locks clicked. 

Across the smoke-infested fields came a brown swarm of 
running men who were giving shrill yells. They came on, 
stooping and swinging their rifles at all angles. A flag, tilted 
forward, sped near the front. 

As he caught sight of them the youth was momentarily 
startled by a thought that perhaps his gun was not loaded. 
He stood trying to rally his faltering intellect so that he 
might recollect the moment when he had loaded, but he 
could not. 

A hatless general pulled his dripping horse to a stand near 
the colonel of the 304th. He shook his fist in the other’s 
face. “You’ve got to hold ’em back!” he shouted, savagely; 
“you’ve got to hold ’em back!” 

In his agitation the colonel began to stammer. “A-all 
r-right. General, all right, by Gawd! We-we’U do our — ^we- 
we’U d-d-do — do our best. General.” The general made a 
passionate gesture and galloped away. The colonel, per- 
chance to relieve his feelings, began to scold like a wet par- 
rot. The youth, turning swiftly to make sure that the rear 
was unmolested, saw the commander regarding his men in a 
highly resentful manner, as if he regretted above everything 
his association with them. 

The man at the youth’s elbow was mumbling, as if to 
himself: “Oh, we’re in for it now! oh, we’re in for it now!” 

The captain of the company had been pacing excitedly to 
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and fro in the rear. He coaxed in schoolmistress fashion, as 
to a congregation of boys with primers. His talk was an end- 
less repetition. “Reserve your fire, boys — don’t shoot till I 
tell you — save your fire — ^wait till they get close up — don’t 
be damned fools ” 

Perspiration streamed down the youth’s face, which was 
soiled like that of a weeping urchin. He frequently, with a 
nervous movement, wiped his eyes with his coat sleeve. His 
mouth was still a little way open. 

He got the one glance at the foe-swarming field in front of 
him, and instantly ceased to debate the question of his piece 
being loaded. Before he was ready to begin — ^before he had 
announced to himself that he was about to fight — ^he threw 
the obedient, well-balanced rifle into position and fired a 
first wild shot. Directly he was working at his weapon like 
an automatic affair. 

He suddenly lost concern for himself, and forgot to look 
at a menacing fate. He became not a man but a member. 
He felt that something of which he was a part — a regiment, 
an army, a cause, or a country — ^was in a crisis. He was 
welded into a common personality which was dominated by 
a single desire. For some moments he could not flee, no 
more than a little finger can commit a revolution from a 
hand. 

If he had thought the regiment was about to be annihi- 
lated perhaps he could have amputated himself from it. But 
its noise gave him assurance. The regiment was like a fire- 
work that, once ignited, proceeds superior to circumstances 
until it blazing vitality fades. It wheezed and banged with a 
mighty power. He pictured the ground before it as strewn 
with the discomfited. 

There was a consciousness always of the presence of his 
comrades about him. He felt the subtle battle brotherhood 
more potent even than the cause for which they were fight- 
ing. It was a mysterious fraternity born of the smoke and 
danger of death. 
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He was at a task. He was like a carpenter who has made 
many boxes, making still another box, only there was furi- 
ous haste in his movements. He, in his thought, was career- 
ing off in other places, even as the carpenter who as he 
works whistles and thinks of his friend or his enemy, his 
home or a saloon. And these jolted dreams were never per- 
fect to him afterward, but remained a mass of blurred 
shapes. 

Presently he began to feel the effects of the war atmos- 
phere — a blistering sweat, a sensation that his eyeballs were 
about to crack like hot stones. A burning roar filled his ears. 

Following this came a red rage. He developed the acute 
exasperation of a pestered animal, a well-meaning cow wor- 
ried by dogs. He had a mad feeling against his rifle, which 
could only be used against one life at a time. He wished to 
rush forward and strangle with his fingers. He craved a 
power that would enable him to make a world-sweeping ges- 
ture and brush all back. His impotency appeared to him,, 
and made his rage into that of a driven beast. 

Buried in the smoke of many rifles his anger was directed 
not so much against the men who he knew were rushing 
toward him as against the swirling battle phantoms which 
were choking him, stufi&ng their smoke robes down his 
parched throat. He fought frantically for respite for his 
senses, for air, as a babe being smothered attacks the deadly 
blankets. 

There was a blare of heated rage mingled with a certain 
expression of intentness on all faces. Many of the men were 
making low-toned noises with their mouths, and these sub- 
dued cheers, snarls, imprecations, prayers, made a wild, bar- 
baric song that went as an undercurrent of sound, strange 
and chantlike with the resounding chords of the war march. 
The man at the youth’s elbow was babbling. In it there was 
something soft and tender like the monologue of a babe. 
The tall soldier was swearing in a loud voice. From his lips 
came a black procession of curious oaths. Of a sudden an- 
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Other broke out in a querulous way like a man who has mis- 
laid his hat. “Well, why don’t they support us? Why don’t 
they send supports? Do they think ” 

The youth in his battle sleep heard this as one who dozes 
hears. 

There was a singular absence of heroic poses. The men 
bending and surging in their haste and rage were in every 
impossible attitude. The steel ramrods clanked and clanged 
with incessant din as the men pounded them furiously into 
the hot rifle barrels. The flaps of the cartridge boxes were all 
unfastened, and bobbed idiotically with each movement. 
The rifles, once loaded, were jerked to the shoulder and fired 
without apparent aim into the smoke or at one of the 
blurred and shifting forms which, upon the field before the 
regiment, had been growing larger and larger like puppets 
under a magician’s hand. 

The officers, at their intervals, rearward, neglected to 
stand in picturesque attitudes. They were bobbing to and fro 
roaring directions and encouragements. The dimensions of 
their howls were extraordinary. They expended their lungs 
with prodigal wills. And often they nearly stood upon their 
heads in their anxiety to observe the enemy on the other side 
of the tumbling smoke. 

The lieutenant of the youth’s company had encountered a 
soldier who had fled screaming at the first volley of his com- 
rades. Behind the lines these two were acting a little isolated 
scene. The man was blubbering and staring with sheeplike 
eyes at the lieutenant, who had seized him by the collar and 
was pommeling him. He drove him back into the ranks with 
many blows. The soldier went mechanically, dully, with his 
animal-like eyes upon the officer. Perhaps there was to him a 
divinity expressed in the voice of the other — stern, hard, with 
no reflection of fear in it. He tried to reload his gun but his 
shaking hands prevented. The lieutenant was obliged to as- 
sist him. 

The men dropped here and there like bundles. The cap- 
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tain of the youth’s company had been killed in an early part 
of the action. His body lay stretched out in the position of a 
tired man resting, but upon his face there was an astonished 
and sorrowful look, as if he thought some friend had done 
him an ill turn. The babbling man was grazed by a shot that 
made the blood stream widely down his face. He clapped 
both hands to his head. “Oh!” he said, and ran. Another 
grunted suddenly as if he had been struck by a club in the 
stomach. He sat down and gazed ruefully. In his eyes there 
was mute, indefinite reproach. Farther up the line a man, 
standing behind a tree, had had his knee joint splintered by 
a ball. Immediately he had dropped his rifle and gripped the 
tree with both arms. And there he remained, clinging des- 
perately and crying for assistance that he might withdraw 
his hold upon the tree. 

At last an exultant yell went along the quivering line. The 
firing dwindled from an uproar to a last vindictive popping. 
As the smoke slowly eddied away, the youth saw that the 
charge had been repulsed. The enemy were scattered into 
reluctant groups. He saw a man climb to the top of the 
fence, straddle the rail, and fire a parting shot. The waves 
had receded, leaving bits of dark debris upon the ground. 

Some in the regiment began to whoop frenziedly. Many 
were silent. Apparently they were trying to contemplate 
themselves. 

After the fever had left his veins, the youth thought that 
at last he was going to suffocate. He became aware of the 
foul atmosphere in which he had been struggling. He 
was grimy and dripping like a laborer in a foundry. He 
grasped his canteen and took a long swallow of the warmed 
water. 

A sentence with variations went up and down the line. 
“Well, we’ve belt ’em back. We’ve helt ’em back; derned if 
we haven’t.” The men said it blissfully, leering at each other 
with dirty smiles. 

The youth turned to look behind him and off to the right 
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and off to the left. He experienced the joy of a man who at 
last finds leisure in which to look about him. 

Under foot there were a few ghastly forms motionless. 
They lay twisted in fantastic contortions. Arms were bent 
and heads were turned in incredible ways. It seemed that the 
dead men must have fallen from some great height to get 
into such positions. They looked to be dumped out upon die 
ground from the sky. 

From a position in the rear of the grove a battery was 
throwing shells over it. The flash of the guns startled the 
youth at first. He thought they were aimed directly at him. 
Through the trees he watched the black figures of the 
gunners as they worked swiftly and intently. Their labor 
seemed a complicated thing. He wondered how they could 
remember its formula in the midst of confusion. 

The guns squatted in a row like savage chiefs. They ar- 
gued with abrupt violence. It was a grim pow-wow. Their 
busy servants ran hither and thither. 

A small procession of wounded men were going drearily 
toward the rear. It was a flow of blood from the tom body 
of the brigade. 

To the right and to the left were the dark lines of other 
troops. Far in front he thought he could see fighter masses 
protruding in points from the forest. They were suggestive 
of unnumbered thousands. 

Once he saw a tiny battery go dashing along the line of 
the horizon. The tiny riders were beating the tiny horses. 

From a sloping hill came the sound of cheerings and 
clashes. Smoke welled slowly through the leaves. 

Batteries were speaking with thunderous oratorical effort. 
Here and there were flags, the red in the stripes dominating. 
They splashed bits of warm color upon the dark lines of 
troops. 

The youth felt the old thrill at the sight of the emblem. 
They were like beautiful birds strangely undaunted in a 
storm. 
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As he listened to the din from the hillside, to a deep pul- 
sating thunder that came from afar to the left, and to the 
lesser clamors which came from many directions, it oc- 
curred to him that they were fighting, too, over there, and 
over there, and over there. Heretofore he had supposed that 
all the battle was directly under his nose. 

As he gazed around him the youth felt a flash of astonish- 
ment at the blue, pure sky and the sun gleaming on the trees 
and fields. It was surprising that Nature had gone tranquilly 
on with her golden process in the midst of so much devil- 
ment. 


Chapter 6 


T he youth awakened slowly. He came gradually 
back to a position from which he could regard himself. 
For moments he had been scrutinizing his person in a dazed 
way as if he had never before seen himself. Then he picked 
up his cap from the ground. He wriggled in his jacket to 
make a more comfortable fit, and kneeling, relaced his shoe. 
He thoughtfully mopped his reeking features. 

So it was all over at last! The supreme trial had been 
passed. The red, formidable difficulties of war had been 
vanquished. 

He went into an ecstasy of self-satisfaction. He had the 
most delightful sensations of his life. Standing as if apart 
from himself, he viewed that last scene. He perceived that 
the man who had fought thus was magnificent. 

He felt that he was a fine fellow. He saw himself even 
with those ideals which he had considered as far beyond 
him. He smiled in deep gratification. 

Upon his fellows he beamed tenderness and good will. 
“Gee! ain’t it hot, hey?” he said affably to a man who was 
polishing his streaming face with his coat sleeves. 
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“You bet!” said the other, grinning sociably. “I never 
seen sech dumb hotness.” He sprawled out luxuriously on 
the ground. “Gee, yes! An’ I hope we don’t have no more 
fightin’ till a week from Monday.” 

There were some handshakings and deep speeches with 
men whose features were familiar, but with whom the youth 
now felt the bonds of tied hearts. He helped a cursing com- 
rade to bind up a wound of the shin. 

But, of a sudden, cries of amazement broke out along the 
ranks of the new regiment. “Here they come ag’in! Here 
they come ag’in!” The man who had sprawled upon the 
ground started up and said, “Gosh!” 

The youth turned quick eyes upon the field. He discerned 
forms begin to swell in masses out of a distant wood. He 
again saw the tilted flag speeding forward. 

The shells, which had ceased to trouble the regiment for a 
time, came swirling again, and exploded in the grass or 
among the leaves of the trees. They looked to be strange war 
flowers bursting into fierce bloom. 

The men groaned. The luster faded from their eyes. Their 
smudged countenances now expressed a profound dejection. 
They moved their stiffened bodies slowly, and watched in 
sullen mood the frantic approach of the enemy. The slaves 
toiling in the temple of this god began to feel rebellion at his 
harsh tasks. 

They fretted and complained each to each. “Oh, say, this 
is too much of a good thing! Why can’t somebody send us 
supports?” 

“We ain’t never goin’ to stand this second banging. I 
didn’t come here to fight the hull damn’ rebel army.” 

There was one who raised a doleful cry. “I wish Bill 
"Smithers had trod on my hand, insteader me treddin’ on 
his’n.” The sore joints of the regiment creaked as it pain- 
fully floundered into position to repulse. 

The youth stared. Surely, he thought, this impossible 
thing was not about to happen. He waited as if he expected 
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the enemy to suddenly stop, apologize, and retire bowing. It 
was all a mistake. 

But the firing began somewhere on the regimental line 
and ripped along in both directions. The level sheets of 
flame developed great clouds of smoke that tumbled and 
tossed in the mild wind near the ground for a moment, and 
then rolled through the ranks as through a gate. The clouds 
were tinged an earthlike yellow in the sunrays and in the 
shadow were a sorry blue. The flag was sometimes eaten 
and lost in this mass of vapor, but more often it projected, 
sun-touched, resplendent. 

Into the youth’s eyes there came a look that one can see 
in the orbs of a jaded horse. His neck was quivering with 
nervous weakness and the muscles of his arms felt numb 
and bloodless. His hands, too, seemed large and awkward as 
if he was wearing invisible mittens. And there was a great 
uncertainty about his knee joints. 

The words that comrades had uttered previously to the 
firing began to recur to him. “Oh, say, this is too much of a 
good thing! What do they take us for — why don’t they send 
supports? I didn’t come here to fight the hull damned rebel 
army.” 

He began to exaggerate the endurance, the skill, and the 
valor of these who were coming. Himself reeling from ex- 
haustion, he was astonished beyond measure at such persist- 
ency. They must be machines of steel. It was very gloomy 
struggling against such affairs, wound up perhaps to fight 
until sundown. 

He slowly lifted his rifle and catching a glimpse of the 
thickspread field he blazed at a cantering cluster. He 
stopped then and began to peer as best he could through the 
smoke. He caught changing views of the ground covered 
with men who were all running like pursued imps, and 
yelling. 

To the youth it was an onslaught of redoubtable dragons. 
He became like the man who lost his legs at the approach of 
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the red and green monster. He waited in a sort of a horri- 
fied, listening attitude. He seemed to shut his eyes and wait 
to be gobbled. 

A man near him who up to this time had been working 
feverishly at his rifle suddenly stopped and ran with howls. 
A lad whose face had borne an expression of exalted cour- 
age, the majesty of him who dares give his life, was, at an 
instant, smitten abject. He blanched like one who has come 
to the edge of a cliff at midnight and is suddenly made 
aware. There was a revelation. He, too, threw down his gun 
and fled. There was no shame in his face. He ran like a 
rabbit. 

Others began to scamper away through the smoke. The 
youth turned his head, shaken from his trance by this move- 
ment as if the regiment was leaving him behind. He saw the 
few fleeting forms. 

He yelled then with fright and swung about. For a mo- 
ment, in the great clamor, he was like a proverbial chicken.^ 
He lost the direction of safety. Destruction threatened him 
from all points. 

Directly he began to speed toward the rear in great leaps. 
His rifle and cap were gone. His unbuttoned coat bulged in 
the wind. The flap of his cartridge box bobbed wildly, and 
his canteen, by its slender cord, swung out behind. On his 
face was the horror of those things which he imagined. 

The lieutenant sprang forward bawling. The youth saw his 
features wrathfully red, and saw him make a dab with his 
sword. His one thought of the incident was that the lieuten- 
ant was a peculiar creature to feel interested in such matters 
upon this occasion. 

He ran like a blind man. Two or three times he fell down. 
Once he knocked his shoulder so heavily against a tree that 
he went headlong. 

Since he had turned his back upon the fight his fears had 
been wonderously magnified. Death about to thrust him be- 
1 proverbial chicken: a chicken without a head. 
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tween the shoulder blades was far more dreadful than death 
about to smite him between the eyes. When he thought of it 
later, he conceived the impression that it is better to view 
the appalling than to be merely within hearing. The noises 
of the battle were like stones; he believed himself liable to 
be crushed. 

As he ran on he mingled with others. He dimly saw men 
on his right and on his left, and he heard footsteps behind 
him. He thought that all the regiment was fleeing, pursued 
by these ominous crashes. 

In his flight the sound of these following footsteps gave 
him his one meager rehef. He felt vaguely that death must 
make a first choice of the men who were nearest; the initial 
morsels for the dragons would be then those who were fol- 
lowing him. So he displayed the zeal of an insane sprinter in 
his purpose to keep them in the rear. There was a race. 

As he, leading, went across a little field, he found himself 
in a region of shells. They hurtled over his head with long 
wild screams. As he listened he imagined them to have rows 
of cruel teeth that grinned at him. Once one lit before him 
and the livid lightning of the explosion effectually barred the 
way in his chosen direction. He groveled on the ground and 
then springing up went careering off through some bushes. 

He experienced a thrill of amazement when he came 
within view of a battery in action. The men there seemed to 
be in conventional moods, altogether unaware of the im- 
pending annihilation. The battery was disputing with a dis- 
tant antagonist and the gunners were wrapped in admiration 
of their shooting. They were continually bending in coaxing 
postures over the guns. They seemed to be patting them on 
the back and encouraging them with words. The guns, stolid 
and undaunted, spoke with dogged valor. 

The precise gunners were coolly enthusiastic. They lifted 
their eyes every chance to the smoke-wreathed hillock from 
whence the hostile battery addressed them. The youth pitied 
them as he ran. Methodical idiots! Machinelike fools! The 
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refined joy of planting shells in the midst of the other bat- 
tery’s formation would appear a little thing when the infan- 
try came swooping out of the woods. 

The face of a youthful rider, who was jerking his frantic 
horse with an abandon of temper he might display in a 
placid barnyard, was impressed deeply upon his mind. He 
knew that he looked upon a man who would presently be 
dead. 

Too, he felt a pity for the guns, standing, six good com- 
rades, in a bold row. 

He saw a brigade going to the relief of its pestered fel- 
lows. He scrambled upon a wee hill and watched it sweeping 
finely, keeping formation in difficult places. The blue of the 
line was crusted with steel color, and the brilliant flags pro- 
jected. Officers were shouting. 

This sight also filled him with wonder. The brigade was 
hurrying briskly to be gulped into the infernal mouths of the 
war god. What manner of men were they, anyhow? Ah, it 
was some wondrous breed! Or else they didn’t comprehend 
— the fools. 

A furious order caused commotion in the artillery. An 
officer on a bounding horse made maniacal motions with his 
arms. The teams went swinging up from the rear, the guns 
were whirled about, and the battery scampered away. The 
cannon with their noses poked slantingly at the ground 
grunted and grumbled like stout men, brave but with objec- 
tions to hurry. 

The youth went on, moderating his pace since he had left 
the place of noises. 

Later he came upon a general of division seated upon a 
horse that pricked its ears in an interested way at the battle. 
There was a great gleaming of yellow and patent leather 
about the saddle and bridle. The quiet man astride looked 
mouse-colored upon such a splendid charger. 

A jingling staff was galloping hither and thither. Some- 
times the general was surrounded by horsemen and at other 
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times he was quite alone. He looked to be much harassed. 
He had the appearance of a business man whose market is 
swinging up and down. 

The youth went slinking around this spot. He went as 
near as he dared trying to overhear words. Perhaps the gen- 
eral, unable to comprehend chaos, might call upon him for 
information. And he could tell him. He knew all concerning 
it. Of a surety the force was in a fix, and any fool could see 
that if they did not retreat while they had opportunity — 
why — 

He felt that he would like to thrash the general, or at least 
approach and tell him in plain words exactly what he 
thought him to be. It was criminal to stay calmly in one spot 
and make no effort to stay destruction. He loitered in a fever 
of eagerness for the division commander to apply to him. 

As he warily moved about, he heard the general call out 
irritably: “Tompkins, go over an’ see Taylor, an’ tell him 
not t’ be in such an all-fired hurry; tell him t’ halt his brigade 
in th’ edge of th’ woods; tell him t’ detach a reg’ment — say I 
think th’ center ’ll break if we don’t help it out some; tell 
him t’ hurry up.” 

A slim youth on a fine chestnut horse caught these swift 
words from the mouth of his superior. He made his horse 
bound into a gallop almost from a walk in his haste to go 
upon his mission. There was a cloud of dust. 

A moment later the youth saw the general bounce excit- 
edly in his saddle. 

“Yes, by heavens, they have!” The officer leaned forward. 
His face was aflame with excitement. “Yes, by heavens, 
they’ve held ’im! They’ve held ’im!” 

He began to blithely roar at his staff: “We’U wallop ’im 
now. We’ll wallop ’im now. We’ve got ’em sure.” He turned 
suddenly upon an aide: “Here — ^you — Jones — quick — ride 
after Tompkins — see Taylor — ^tell him t’ go in — everlast- 
ingly — ^like blazes — anything.” 

As another officer sped his horse after the first messenger, 
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the general beamed upon the earth like a sun. In his eyes 
was a desire to chant a paean. He kept repeating, “They’ve 
held ’em, by heavens!” 

His excitement made his horse plunge, and he merrily 
kicked and swore at it. He held a little carnival of joy on 
horseback. 


Chapter 7 


T he youth cringed as if discovered in a crime. By 
heavens, they had won after all! The imbecile line had 
remained and become victors. He could hear cheering. 

He lifted himself upon his toes and looked in the direc- 
tion of the fight. A yellow fog lay wallowing on the treetops. 
From beneath it came the clatter of musketry. Hoarse cries 
told of an advance. 

He turned away amazed and angry. He felt that he had 
been wronged. 

He had fled, he told himself, because annihilation ap- 
proached. He had done a good part in saving himself, who 
was a little piece of the army. He had considered the time, 
he said, to be one in which it was the duty of every little 
piece to rescue itself if possible. Later the officers could fit 
the little pieces together again, and make a battle front. If 
none of the little pieces were wise enough to save themselves 
from the flurry of death at such a time, why, then, where 
would be the army? It was all plain that he had proceeded 
according to very correct and commendable rules. His ac- 
tions had been sagacious things. They had been full of strat- 
egy. They were the work of a master’s legs. 

Thoughts of his comrades came to him. The brittle blue 
line had withstood the blows and won. He grew bitter over 
it. It seemed that the blind ignorance and stupidity of those 
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little pieces had betrayed him. He had been overturned and 
crushed by their lack of sense in holding the position, when 
intelligent deliberation would have convinced them that it 
was impossible. He, the enlightened man who looks afar in 
the dark, had fled because of his superior perceptions and 
knowledge. He felt a great anger against his comrades. He 
knew it could be proved that they had been fools. 

He wondered what they would remark when later he ap- 
peared in camp. His mind heard howls of derision. Their 
destiny would not enable them to understand his sharper 
point of view. 

He began to pity himself acutely. He was ill used. He was 
trodden beneath the feet of an iron injustice. He had pro- 
ceeded with wisdom and from the most righteous motives 
under heaven’s blue only to be frustrated by hateful circum- 
stances. 

A dull, animal-like rebellion against his fellows, war in 
the abstract, and fate grew within him. He shambled along 
with bowed head, his brain in a tumult of agony and des- 
pair. When he looked loweringly up, quivering at each 
sound, his eyes had the expression of those of a criminal 
who thinks his guilt and his punishment great, and knows 
that he can find no words. 

He went from the fields into a thick wood, as if resolved 
to bury himself. He wished to get out of hearing of the 
cracking shots which were to him like voices. 

The ground was cluttered with vines and bushes and the 
trees grew close and spread out like bouquets. He was ob- 
liged to force his way with much noise. The creepers, catch- 
ing against his legs, cried out harshly as their sprays were 
torn from the barks of trees. The swishing saplings tried to 
make known his presence to the world. He could not concil- 
iate the forest. As he made his way, it was always calling out 
protestations. When he separated embraces of trees and 
vines the disturbed foliages waved their arms and turned 
their face leaves toward him. He dreaded lest these noisy 
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motions and cries should bring men to look at him. So he 
went far, seeking dark and intricate places. 

After a time the sound of musketry grew faint and the 
cannon boomed in the distance. The sun, suddenly appear- 
ent, blazed among the trees. The insects were making rhyth- 
mical noises. They seemed to be grinding their teeth in uni- 
son. A woodpecker stuck his impudent head around the side 
of a tree. A bird flew on lighthearted wing. 

Off was the rumble of death. It seemed now that Nature 
had no ears. 

This landscape gave him assurance. A fair field holding 
life. It was the religion of peace. It would die if its timid eyes 
were compelled to see blood. He conceived Nature to be a 
woman with a deep aversion to tragedy. 

He threw a pine cone at a jovial squirrel, and he ran with 
chattering fear. High in a treetop he stopped, and, poking 
his head cautiously from behind a branch, looked down with 
an air of trepidation. 

The youth felt triumphant at this exhibition. There was 
the law, he said. Nature had given him a sign. The squirrel^^ 
immediately upon recognizing danger, had taken to his le^ 
without ado. He did not stand stolidly baring his furry bellf ^ 
to the missile, and die with an upward glance at the sympa^^ 
thetic heavens. On the contrary, he had fled as fast as li^ ^ 
legs could carry him; and he was but an ordinary squirf^ 
too — doubtless no philosopher of his race. The yout^ 
wended, feeling that Nature was of his mind. She re\ 
enforced his argument with proofs that lived where the sun 
shone. 

Once he found himself almost into a swamp. He was ob- 
liged to walk upon bog tufts and watch his feet to keep from 
the oily mire. Pausing at one time to look about him he saw, 
out at some black water, a small animal pounce in and 
emerge directly with a gleaming fish. 

The youth went again into the deep thickets. The brushed 
branche^made a noise that drowned the sounds of cannon. 
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He walked on, going from obscurity into promises of a 
greater obscurity. 

At length he reached a place where the high, arching 
boughs made a chapel. He softly pushed the green doors 
aside and entered. Pin needles were a gentle brown carpet. 
There was a religious half light. 

Near the threshold he stopped, horror-stricken at the 
sight of a thing. 

He was being looked at by a dead man who was seated 
with his back against a columnlike tree. The corpse was 
dressed in a uniform that once had been blue, but was now 
faded to a melancholy shade of green. The eyes, staring at 
the youth, had changed to the dull hue to be seen on the side 
of a dead fish. The mouth was open. Its red had changed to 
an appalling yellow. Over the gray skin of the face ran little 
ants. One was trundling some sort of a bundle along the 
upper lip. 

The youth gave a shriek as he confronted the thing. He 
was for moments turned to stone before it. He remained 
staring into the liquid-looking eyes. The dead man and the 
living man exchanged a long look. Then the youth cau- 
tiously put one hand behind him and brought it against a 
tree. Leaning upon this he retreated, step by step, with his 
face still toward the thing. He feared that if he turned his 
back the body might spring up and stealthily pursue him. 

The branches, pushing against him, threatened to throw 
him over upon it. His unguided feet, too, caught aggravat- 
ingly in brambles; and with it all he received a subtle sugges- 
tion to touch the corpse. As he thought of his hand upon it 
he shuddered profoundly. 

At last he burst the bonds which had fastened him to the 
spot and fled, unheeding the underbrush. He was pursued by 
a sight of the black ants swarming greedily upon the gray 
face and venturing horribly near to the eyes. 

After a time he paused, and, breathless and panting, lis- 
tened. He imagined some strange voice would come from 
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the dead throat and squawk after him in horrible menaces. 

The trees about the portals of the chapel moved sough- 
ingly in a soft wind. A sad silence was upon the little guard- 
ing edifice. 


Chapter 8 


T he trees began softly to sing a hymn of twi- 
light. The sun sank until slanted bronze rays struck the 
forest. There was a lull in the noises of insects as if they had 
bowed their beaks and were making a devotional pause. 
There was silence save for the chanted chorus of the trees. 

Then, upon this stillness, there suddenly broke a tremen- 
dous clangor of sounds. A crimson roar came from the dis- 
tance. 

The youth stopped. He was transfixed by this terrific med- 
ley of all noises. It was as if worlds were being rended. 
There was the ripping sound of musketry and the breaking 
crash of artillery. 

His mind flew in all directions. He conceived the two 
armies to be at each other panther fashion. He listened for a 
time. Then he began to run in the direction of the battle. He 
saw that it was an ironical thing for him to be running thus 
toward that which he had been at such pains to avoid. But 
he said, in substance, to himself that if the earth and the 
moon were about to clash, many persons would doubtless 
plan to get upon the roofs to witness the collision. 

As he ran, he became aware that the forest had stopped 
its music, as if at last becoming capable of hearing the for- 
eign sounds. The trees hushed and stood motionless. Every- 
thing seemed to be listening to the crackle and clatter and 
ear-shaking thunder. The chorus pealed over the still earth. 
It suddenly ocurred to the youth that the fight in which 
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Tie had been was, after all, but perfunctory popping. In the 
hearing of this present din he was doubtful if he had seen 
real battle scenes. This uproar explained a celestial battle; it 
was tumbling hordes a-struggle in the air. 

Reflecting, he saw a sort of humor in the point of view of 
himself and his fellows during the late encounter. They had 
taken themselves and the enemy very seriously and had im- 
agined that they were deciding the war. Individuals must 
have supposed that they were cutting the letters of their 
names deep into everlasting tablets of brass, or enshrining 
their reputations forever in the hearts of their countrymen, 
while, as to fact, the affair would appear in printed reports 
under a meek and immaterial title. But he saw that it was 
good, else, he said, in battle every one would surely run save 
forlorn hopes and their ilk. 

He went rapidly on. He wished to come to the edge of the 
forest that he might peer out. 

As he hastened, there passed through his mind pictures of 
•stupendous conflicts. His accumulated thought upon such 
subjects was used to form scenes. The noise was as the voice 
of an eloquent being, describing. 

Sometimes the brambles formed chains and tried to hold 
him back. Trees, confronting him, stretched out their arms 
and forbade him to pass. After its previous hostility this new 
resistance of the forest filled him with a fine bitterness. It 
•seemed that Nature could not be quite ready to kill him. 

But he obstinately took roundabout ways, and presently 
he was where he could see long gray walls of vapor where 
lay battle lines. The voices of cannon shook him. The mus- 
ketry sounded in long irregular surges that played havoc 
with his ears. He stood regardant for a moment. His eyes 
had an awestruck expression. He gawked in the direction of 
the fight. 

Presently he proceeded again on his forward way. The 
battle was like the grinding of an immense and terrible ma- 
chine to him. Its complexities and powers, its grim proc- 
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esses, fascinated him. He must go close and see it produce- 
corpses. 

He came to a fence and clambered over it. On the far 
side, the ground was littered with clothes and guns. A news- 
paper, folded up, lay in the dirt. A dead soldier was 
stretched with his face hidden in his arm. Farther off there 
was a group of four or five corpses keeping mournful com- 
pany. A hot sun had blazed upon the spot. 

In this place the youth felt that he was an invader. This 
forgotten part of the battleground was owned by the dead 
men, and he hurried, in the vague apprehension that one of 
the swollen forms would rise and tell him to begone. 

He came finally to a road from which he could see in the 
distance dark and agitated bodies of troops, smoke-fringed. 
In the lane was a blood-stained crowd streaming to the rear. 
The wounded men were cursing, groaning, and wailing. In. 
the air, always, was a mighty swell of sound that it seemed 
could sway the earth. With the courageous words of the ar- 
tillery and the spiteful sentences of the musketry mingled 
red cheers. And from this region of noises came the steady 
current of the maimed. 

One of the wounded men had a shoeful of blood. He 
hopped like a schoolboy in a game. He was laughing hys- 
terically. 

One was swearing that he had been shot in the arm 
through the commanding general’s mismanagement of the 
army. One was marching with an air imitative of some sub- 
lime drum major. Upon his features was an unholy mixture 
of merriment and agony. As he marched he sang a bit of 
doggrel in a high and quavering voice: 

“Sing a song ’a vic’try, 

A pocketful ’a bullets. 

Five an’ twenty dead men 
Baked in a — ^pie.” 

Parts of the procession limped and staggered to this tune. 

Another had the gray seal of death already upon his face. 
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His lips were curled in hard lines and his teeth were 
clinched. His hands were bloody from where he had pressed 
them upon his wound. He seemed to be awaiting the mo- 
ment when he should pitch headlong. He stalked like the 
specter of a soldier, his eyes burning with the power of a 
stare into the unknown. 

There were some who proceeded sullenly, full of anger at 
their wounds, and ready to turn upon anything as an ob- 
scure cause. 

An oflBicer was carried along by two privates. He was 
peevish. “Don’t joggle so, Johnson, yeh fool,” he cried. 
“Think m’ leg is made of iron? If yeh can’t carry me decent, 
put me down an’ let some one else do it.” 

He bellowed at the tottering crowd who blocked the quick 
march of his bearers. “Say, make way there, can’t yeh? 
Make way, dickens take it all.” 

They sulkily parted and went to the roadsides. As he was 
carried past they made pert remarks to him. When he raged 
in reply and threatened them, they told him to be damned. 

The shoulder of one of the tramping bearers knocked 
heavily against the spectral soldier who was staring into the 
unknown. 

The youth joined this crowd and marched along with it. 
The torn bodies expressed the awful machinery in which the 
men had been entangled. 

Orderlies and couriers occasionally broke through the 
throng in the roadway, scattering wounded men right and 
left, galloping on, followed by howls. The melancholy 
march was continually disturbed by the messengers, and 
sometimes by bustling batteries that came swinging and 
thumping down upon them, the officers shouting orders to 
clear the way. 

There was a tattered man, fouled with dust, blood and 
powder stain from hair to shoes, who trudged quietly at the 
youth’s side. He was listening with eagerness and much hu- 
mility to the lurid descriptions of a bearded sergeant. His 
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lean features wore an expression of awe and admiration. He 
was like a listener in a country store to wondrous tales told 
among the sugar barrels. He eyed the story-teller with im- 
speakable wonder. His mouth was agape in yokel fashion. 

The sergeant, taking note of this, gave pause to his elabo- 
rate history while he administered a sardonic comment. “Be 
keerful, honey, you’ll be a-ketchin’ flies,” he said. 

The tattered man shrank back abashed. 

After a time he began to sidle near to the youth, and in a 
different way try to make him a friend. His voice was gentle 
as a girl’s voice and his eyes were pleading. The youth saw 
with surprise that the soldier had two wounds, one in the 
head, bound with a blood-soaked rag, and the other in the 
arm, making that member dangle like a broken bough. 

After they had walked together for some time the tattered 
man mustered sufiicient courage to speak. “Was pretty good 
fight, wa’n’t it?” he timidly said. The youth, deep in 
thought, glanced up at the bloody and grim figure with its 
lamblike eyes. “What?” 

“Was pretty good fight, wa’n’t it?” 

“Yes,” said the youth shortly. He quickened his pace. 

But the other hobbled industriously after him. There was 
an air of apology in his manner, but he evidently thought 
that he needed only to talk for a time, and the youth would 
perceive that he was a good fellow. 

“Was pretty good fight, wa’n’t it?” he began in a small 
voice, and then he achieved the fortitude to continue. “Dern 
me if I ever see fellers fight so. Laws, how they did fight! I 
knowed th’ boys ’d like it when they onct got square at it. 
Th’ boys ain’t had no fair chanct up t’ now, but this time 
they showed what they was. I knowed it ’d turn out this way. 
Yeh can’t lick them boys. No, sir! They’re fighters, they be.” 

He breathed a deep breath of humble admiration. He had 
looked at the youth for encouragement several times. He 
received none, but gradually he seemed to get absorbed in 
his subject. 
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“I was talkin’ ’cross pickets with a boy from Georgia, 
onct, an’ that boy, he ses, ‘Your fellers ’ll all run like hell 
when they onct hearn a gun,’ he ses. ‘Mebbe they will,’ I 
ses, ‘but I don’t b’lieve none of it,’ I ses; ‘an’ b’jiminey,’ I ses 
back t’ ’um, ‘mebbe your fellers ’ll all run like hell when 
they onct hearn a gun,’ I ses. He larfed. Well, they didn’t 
run t’-day, did they, hey? No, sir! They fit an’ fit an’ fit.” 

His homely face was suffused with a light of love for the 
army which was to him all things beautiful and powerful. 

After a time he turned to the youth. “Where yeh hit, ol’ 
boy?” he asked in a brotherly tone. 

The youth felt instant panic at this question, although at 
first its full import was not borne in upon him. 

“What?” he asked. 

“Where yeh hit?” repeated the tattered man. 

“Why,” began the youth, “I — I that is — ^why — I ” 

He turned away suddenly and slid through the crowd. His 
brow was heavily flushed, and his fingers were picking nerv- 
ously at one of his buttons. He bent his head and fastened 
his eyes studiously upon the button as if it were a little 
problem. 

The tattered man looked after him in astonishment. 


Chapter 9 


T he youth fell back in the procession until the tat- 
tered soldier was not in sight. Then he started to walk 
on with the others. 

But he was amid wounds. The mob of men was bleeding. 
Because of the tattered soldier’s question he now felt that 
his shame could be viewed. He was continually casting side- 
long glances to see if the men were contemplating the letters 
of guilt he felt burned into his brow. 
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At times he regarded the wounded soldiers in an envious 
way. He conceived persons with torn bodies to be peculiarly 
happy. He wished that he, too, had a wound, a red badge of 
courage. 

The spectral soldier was at his side like a stalking 
reproach. The man’s eyes were still fixed in a stare into the 
unknown. His gray, appalling face had attracted attention in 
the crowd, and men, slowing to his dreary pace, were walk- 
ing with him. They were discussing his plight, questioning 
him and giving him advice. In a dogged way he repelled 
them, signing to them to go on and leave him alone. The 
shadows of his face were deepening and his tight lips seemed 
holding in check the moan of great despair. There could be 
seen a certain stiffness in the movements of his body, as if 
he were taking infinite care not to arouse the passion of his 
wounds. As he went on, he seemed always looking for a 
place, like one who goes to choose a grave. 

Something in the gesture of the man as he waved the 
bloody and pitying soldiers away made the youth start as if 
bitten. He yelled in horror. Tottering forward he laid a quiv- 
ering hand upon the man’s arm. As the latter slowly turned 
his waxlike features toward him, the youth screamed: 

“Gawd! Jim Conklin!” 

The tall soldier made a little commonplace smile. “Hello, 
Henry,” he said. 

The youth swayed on his legs and glared strangely. He stut- 
tered and stammered. “Oh, Jim — oh, Jim — oh, Jim ” 

The tall soldier held out his gory hand. There was a curi- 
ous red and black combination of new blood and old blood 
upon it. “Where yeh been, Henry?” he asked. He continued 
in a monotonous voice, “I thought mebbe yeh got keeled 
over. There’s been thunder t’ pay t’day. I was worryin’ about 
it a good deal.” 

The youth still lamented. “Oh, Jim — oh, Jim — oh, 
Jim ” 

“Yeh know,” said the taU soldier, “I was out there.” He 
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made a careful gesture. “An’, Lord, what a circus! An’, 
b’jiminey, I got shot — got shot. Yes, b’jiminey, I got shot.” 
He reiterated this fact in a bewildered way, as if he did not 
know how it came about. 

The youth put forth anxious arms to assist him, but the 
tall soldier went firmly on as if propelled. Since the youth’s 
arrival as a guardian for his friend, the other wounded men 
had ceased to display much interest. They occupied them- 
selves again in dragging their own tragedies toward the rear. 

Suddenly, as the two friends marched on, the tall soldier 
seemed to be overcome by a terror. His face turned to a 
semblance of gray paste. He clutched the youth’s arm and 
looked all about him, as if dreading to be overheard. Then 
he began to speak in a shaking whisper: 

“I tell yeh what Fm ’fraid of, Henry — ^I’U tell yeh what 
Fm ’fraid of. I’m ’fraid I’ll fall down — an’ then yeh know — 
them damned artillery wagons — ^they like as not ’ll run over 
me. That’s what Fm ’fraid of ” 

The youth cried out to him hysterically: ‘T’ll take care of 
yeh, Jim! I’ll take care of yeh! I swear t’ Gawd I wUl!” 

“Sure — ^wiU yeh, Henry?” the tall soldier beseeched. 

“Yes — ^yes — I tell yeh — ^I’U take care of yeh, Jim!” pro- 
tested the youth. He could not speak accurately because of 
the gulpings in his throat. 

But the tall soldier continued to beg in a lowly way. He 
now hung babelike to the youth’s arm. His eyes rolled in the 
wildness of his terror. “I was alius a good friend t’ yeh, 
wa’n’t I, Henry? I’ve alius been a pretty good feller, ain’t I? 
An’ it ain’t much f ask, is it? Jest f puU me along outer th’ 
road? I’d do it fer you, wouldn’t I, Henry?” 

He paused in piteous anxiety to await his friend’s reply. 

The youth had reached an anguish where the sobs 
scorched him. He strove to express his loyalty, but he could 
only make fantastic gestures. 

However, the tall soldier seemed suddenly to forget all 
those fears. He became again the grim, stalking specter of a 
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soldier. He went stonily forward. The youth wished his 
friend to lean upon him, but the other always shook his head 
and strangely protested. “No — ^no — no — cleave me be — 
leave me be ” 

His look was fixed again upon the unknown. He moved 
with mysterious purpose, and all of the youth’s offers he 
brushed aside. “No — ^no — cleave me be — Cleave me be ” 

The youth had to follow. 

Presently the latter heard a voice talking softly near his 
shoulders. Turning he saw that it belonged to the tattered 
soldier. “Ye’d better take ’im outa th’ road, pardner. There’s 
a batt’ry cornin’ helitywhoop down th’ road an’ he’ll git 
runned over. He’s a goner anyhow in about five minutes — 
yeh kin see that. Ye’d better take ’im outa th’ road. Where 
th’ blazes does he git his stren’th from?” 

“Lord knows!” cried the youth. He was shaking his hands 
helplessly. 

He ran forward presently and grasped the tall soldier by 
the arm. “Jim! Jim!” he coaxed, “come with me.” 

The tall soldier weakly tried to wrench himself free. 
“Huh,” he said vacantly. He stared at the youth for a mo- 
ment. At last he spoke as if dimly comprehending. “Oh! 
Inteh th’ fields? Oh!” 

He started blindly through the grass. 

The youth turned once to look at the lashing riders and 
jouncing guns of the battery. He was startled from this view 
by a shrill outcry from the tattered man. 

“Gawd! He’s runnin’!” 

Turning his head swiftly, the youth saw his friend running 
in a staggering and stumbling way toward a little clump of 
bushes. His heart seemed to wrench itself almost free from 
his body at this sight. He made a noise of pain. He and the 
tattered man began a pursuit. There was a singular race. 

When he overtook the tall soldier he began to plead with 
all the words he could find. “Jim — Jim — what are you doing 
— what makes you do this way — ^you’ll hurt yerself .” 
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The same purpose was in the tall soldier’s face. He pro- 
tested in a dulled way, keeping his eyes fastened on the mys- 
tic place of his intentions. “No — ^no — don’t tech me — Cleave 
me be — Cleave me be ” 

The youth, aghast and filled with wonder at the tall sol- 
dier, began quaveringly to question him. “Where yeh goin’, 
Jim? What you thinking about? Where you going? Tell me, 
won’t you, Jim?” 

The tall soldier faced about as upon relentless pursuers. 
In his eyes there was a great appei. “Leave me be, can’t 
yeh? Leave me be fer a minnit.” 

The youth recoiled. “Why, Jim,” he said, in a dazed way, 
“what’s the matter with you?” 

The tall soldier turned and, lurching dangerously, went 
on. The youth and the tattered soldier followed, sneaking as 
if whipped, feeling unable to face the stricken man if he 
should again confront them. They began to have thoughts of 
a solemn ceremony. There was something ritelike in these 
movements of the doomed soldier. And there was a resem- 
blance in him to a devotee of a mad religion, blood-sucking, 
muscle-wrenching, bone-crushing. They were awed and 
afraid. They hung back lest he have at command a dreadful 
weapon. 

At last, they saw him stop and stand motionless. Hasten- 
ing up, they perceived that his face wore an expression tell- 
ing that he had at last found the place for which he had 
struggled. His spare figure was erect; his bloody hands were 
quietly at his side. He was waiting with patience for some- 
thing that he had come to meet. He was at the rendezvous. 
They paused and stood, expectant. 

There was a silence. 

Finally, the chest of the doomed soldier began to heave 
with a strained motion. It increased in violence until it was 
as if an animal was within and was kicking and tumbling 
furiously to be free. 

This spectacle of gradual strangulation made the youth 
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writhe, and once as his friend rolled his eyes, he saw some- 
thing in them that made him sink wailing to the ground. He 
raised his voice in a last supreme call. 

“Jim — ^Jim — Jim ” 

The tall soldier opened his lips and spoke. He made a 
gesture. “Leave me be — don’t tech me — cleave me be ” 

There was another silence while he waited. 

Suddenly, his form stiffened and straightened. Then it was 
shaken by a prolonged ague. He stared into space. To the 
two watchers there was a curious and profound dignity in 
the firm lines of his awful face. 

He was invaded by a creeping strangeness that slowly en- 
veloped him. For a moment the tremor of his legs caused 
him to dance a sort of hideous hornpipe. His arms beat 
wildly about his head in expression of implike enthusiasm. 

His tall figure stretched itself to its full height. There was 
a slight rending sound. Then it began to swing forward, slow 
and straight, in the manner of a falling tree. A swift muscu- 
lar contortion made the left shoulder strike the ground first. 

The body seemed to bounce a little way from the earth, 
“God!” said the tattered soldier. 

The youth had watched, spellbound, this ceremony at the 
place of meeting. His face had been twisted into an expres- 
sion of every agony he had imagined for his friend. 

He now sprang to his feet and, going closer, gazed upon 
the pastelike face. The mouth was open and the teeth 
showed in a laugh. 

As the flap of the blue jacket fell away from the body, he 
could see that the side looked as if it had been chewed by 
wolves. 

The youth turned, with sudden, livid rage, toward the bat- 
tlefield. He shook his fist. He seemed about to deliver a 
philippic.^ 

“Hell ” 

The red sun was pasted in the sky like a wafer. 

1 philippic: a bitter oration. 
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Chapter 10 

T he tattered man stood musing. 

“Well, he was a reglar jim-dandy fer nerve, wa’n’t 
he,” said he finally in a little awe-struck voice. “A reglar 
jim-dandy.” He thoughtfully poked one of the docile hands 
with his foot. “I wonner where he got Is stren’th from? I 
never seen a man do like that before. It was a funny thing. 
Well, he was a reglar jim-dandy.” 

The youth desired to screech out his grief. He was 
stabbed, but his tongue lay dead in the tomb of his mouth. 
He threw himself again upon the ground and began to 
brood. 

The tattered man stood musing. 

“Look-a-here, pardner,” he said, after a time. He re- 
garded the corpse as he spoke. “He’s up an’ gone, ain’t ’e, 
an’ we might as well begin t’ look out fer ol’ number one. 
This here thing is all over. He’s up an’ gone, ain’t ’e? An’ 
he’s all right here. Nobody won’t bother ’im. An’ I must say 
I ain’t enjoying any great health m’self these days.” 

The youth, awakened by the tattered soldier’s tone, 
looked quickly up. He saw that he was swinging uncertainly 
on his legs and that his face had turned to a shade of blue. 

“Good Lord!” he cried, “you ain’t goin’ t’ — ^not you, 
too.” 

The tattered man waved his hand. “Nary die,” he said. 
“All I want is some pea soup an’ a good bed. Some pea 
soup,” he repeated dreamfully. 

The youth arose from the ground. “I wonder where he 
came from. I left him over there.” He pointed. “And now I 
find ’im here. And he was coming from over there, too.” He 
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indicated a new direction. They both turned toward the 
body as if to ask it a question. 

“Well,” at length spoke the tattered man, “there ain’t no 
use in our stayin’ here an’ tryin’ t’ ask him anything.” 

The youth nodded an assent wearily. They both turned to 
gaze for a moment at the corpse. 

The youth murmured something. 

“Well, he was a jim-dandy, wa’n’t ’e?” said the tattered 
man as if in response. 

They turned their backs upon it and started away. For a 
time they stole softly, treading with their toes. It remained 
laughing there in the grass. 

“I’m commencin’ t’ feel pretty bad,” said the tattered 
man, suddenly breaking one of his little silences. “I’m com- 
mencin’ t’ feel pretty damn’ bad.” 

The youth groaned. “O Lord!” He wondered if he was to 
be the tortured witness of another grim encounter. 

But his companion waved his hand reassuringly. “Oh, I’m 
not goin’ t’ die yit! There’s too much dependin’ on me fer 
me t’ die yit. No, sir! Nary die; I can't! Ye’d oughta see th’ 
swad a’ chil’ren I’ve got, an’ all like that.” 

The youth glancing at his companion could see by the 
shadow of a smile that he was making some kind of fun. 

As they plodded on the tattered soldier continued to talk. 
“Besides, if I died, I wouldn’t die th’ way that feller did. 
That was th’ funniest thing. I’d jest flop down, I would. I 
never seen a feller die th’ way that feller did. 

“Yeh know Tom Jamison, he lives next door t’ me up 
home. He’s a nice feller, he is, an’ we was aUus good friends. 
Smart, too. Smart as a steel trap. Well, when we was a- 
fightin’ this atternoon, all-of-a-sudden he begin t’ rip up an’ 
cuss an’ beller at me. ‘Yer shot, yeh blamed infernal!’ — ^he 
swear horrible — ^he ses t’ me. I put up m’ hand t’ m’ head 
an’ when I looked at m’ fingers, I seen, sure ’nough, I was 
shot. I give a holler an’ begin t’ run, but b’fore I could git 
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away another one hit me in th’ arm an’ whirl’ me clean 
’round. I got sheared when they was all a-shootin’ b’hind 
me an’ I run t’ beat all, but I cotch it pretty bad. I’ve an idee 
I’d a’ been fightin’ yit, if t’wasn’t fer Tom Jamison.” 

Then he made a calm announcement: “There’s two of 
’em — ^little ones — ^but they’re beginnin’ t’ have fun with me 
now. I don’t b’lieve I kin walk much furder.” 

They went slowly on in silence. “Yeh look pretty peaked 
yerself,” said the tattered man at last. “I bet yeh ’ve got a 
worser one than yeh think. Ye’d better take keer of yer hurt. 
It don’t do t’ let sech things go. It might be inside mostly, 
an’ them plays thunder. Where is it located?” But he con- 
tinued his harangue without waiting for a reply. “I see’ a 
feller git hit plum in th’ head when my reg’ment was a- 
standin’ at ease onct. An’ everybody yelled out to ’im: Hurt, 
John? Are yeh hurt much? ‘No,’ ses he. He looked kinder 
surprised, an’ he went on tellin’ ’em how he felt. He sed he 
didn’t feel nothin’. But, by dad, th’ first thing that feller 
knowed he was dead. Yes, he was dead — stone dead. So, 
yeh wanta watch out. Yeh might have some queer kind ’a 
hurt yerself. Yeh can’t never teU. Where is your’n located?” 

The youth had been wriggling since the introduction of 
this topic. He now gave a cry of exasperation and made a 
furious motion with his hand, “Oh, don’t bother me!” he 
said. He was enraged against the tattered man, and could 
have strangled him. His companions seemed ever to play 
intolerable parts. They were ever upraising the ghost of 
shame on the stick of their curiosity. He turned toward the 
tattered man as one at bay. “Now, don’t bother me,” he 
repeated with desperate menace. 

“Well, Lord knows I don’t wanta bother anybody,” said 
the other. There was a little accent of despair in his voice as 
he replied, “Lord knows I’ve gota ’nough m’ own t’ tend 
to.” 

The youth, who had been holding a bitter debate with 
himself and casting glances of hatred and contempt at the 
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tattered man, here spoke in a hard voice. “Good-by,” he 
said. 

The tattered man looked at him in gaping amazement. 
“Why — why, pardner, where yeh goin’?” he asked unstead- 
ily. The youth looking at him, could see that he, too, like 
that other one, was beginning to act dumb and animal-like. 
His thoughts seemed to be floundering about in his head. 
“Now — ^now — ^look — a — ^here, you Tom Jamison — now — 
won’t have this — ^this here won’t do. Where — where yeh 
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goin L 

The youth pointed vaguely. “Over there,” he replied. 

“Well, now look — a — here — now,” said the tattered 
man, rambling on in idiot fashion. His head was hanging 
forward and his words were slurred. “This thing won’t do, 
now, Tom Jamison. It won’t do. I know yeh, yeh pig- 
headed devil. Yeh wanta go trompin’ off with a bad hurt. It 
ain’t right — ^now — Tom Jamison — ^it ain’t. Yeh wanta leave 
me take keer of yeh, Tom Jamison. It ain’t — right — ^it ain’t 
— ^fer yeh t’ go — ^trompin’ off — ^with a bad hurt — it ain’t — 
ain’t — ain’t right — ^it ain’t.” 

In reply the youth climbed a fence and started away. He 
could hear the tattered man bleating plaintively. 

Once he faced about angrily. “What?” 

“Look — a — ^here, now, Tom Jamison — now — ^it ain’t 

55 

The youth went on. Turning at a distance he saw the tat- 
tered man wandering about helplessly in the field. 

He now thought that he wished he was dead. He believed 
that he envied those men whose bodies lay strewn over the 
grass of the fields and on the fallen leaves of the forest. 

The simple questions of the tattered man had been knife 
thrusts to him. They asserted a society that probes pitilessly 
at secrets until all is apparent. His late companion’s chance 
persistency made him feel that he could not keep his crime 
concealed in his bosom. It was sure to be brought plain by 
one of those arrows which cloud the air and are constantly 
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pricking, discovering, proclaiming those things which are 
willed to be forever hidden. He admitted that he could not 
defend himself against this agency. It was not within the 
power of vigilance. 


Chapter 11 


H e became aware that the furnace roar of the battle 
was growing louder. Great brown clouds had floated 
to the still heights of air before him. The noise, too, was 
approaching. The woods filtered men and the fields became 
dotted. 

As he rounded a hillock, he perceived that the roadway 
was now a crying mass of wagons, teams, and men. From 
the heaving tangle issued exhortations, commands, impreca- 
tions. Fear was sweeping it all along. The cracking whips 
bit and horses plunged and tugged. The white-topped wagons 
strained and stumbled in their exertions like fat sheep. 

The youth felt comforted in a measure by this sight. 
They were all retreating. Perhaps, then, he was not so bad 
after all. He seated himself and watched the terror-stricken 
wagons. They fled like soft, ungainly animals. All the 
roarers and lashers served to help him to magnify the dan- 
gers and horrors of the engagement that he might try to 
prove to himself that the thing with which men could charge 
him was in truth a symmetrical act.^ There was an amount 
of pleasure to him in watching the wild march of this vindi- 
cation. 

Presently the calm head of a forward-going column of 
infantry appeared in the road. It came swiftly on. Avoiding 
the obstructions gave it the sinuous movement of a serpent. 
The men at the head butted mules with their musket stocks. 
1 a symmetrical act: an act appropriate to the circumstances. 
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They prodded teamsters indifferent to all howls. The men 
forced their way through parts of the dense mass by 
strength. The blunt head of the column pushed. The raving 
teamsters swore many strange oaths. 

The commands to make way had the ring of a great im- 
portance in them. The men were going forward to the heart 
of the din. They were to confront the eager rush of the 
enemy. They felt the pride of their onward movement when 
the remainder of the army seemed trying to dribble down 
this road. They tumbled teams about with a fine feeling that 
it was no matter so long as their column got to the front in 
time. This importance made their faces grave and stern. 
And the backs of the officers were very rigid. 

As the youth looked at them the black weight of his woe 
returned to him. He felt that he was regarding a procession 
of chosen beings. The separation was as great to him as if 
they had marched with weapons of flame and banners of 
sunlight. He could never be like them. He could have wept 
in his longings. 

He searched about in his mind for an adequate maledic- 
tion for the indefinite cause, the thing upon which men turn 
the words of final blame. It — ^whatever it was — ^was respon- 
sible for him, he said. There lay the fault. 

The haste of the column to reach the battle seemed to the 
forlorn young man to be something much finer than stout 
fighting. Heroes, he thought, could find excuses in that long 
seething lane. They could retire with perfect self-respect and 
make excuses to the stars. 

He wondered what those men had eaten when they could 
be in such haste to force their way to grim chances of death. 
As he watched, his envy grew until he thought that he 
wished to change lives with one of them. He would have 
liked to have used a tremendous force, he said, throw off 
himself and become a better. Swift pictures of himself, 
apart, yet in himself, came to him — a blue desperate figure 
leading lurid charges with one knee forward and a broken 
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blade high — a blue, determined figure standing before a 
crimson and steel assault, getting calmly killed on a high 
place before the eyes of all. He thought of the magnificent 
pathos of his dead body. 

These thoughts uplifted him. He felt the quiver of war 
desire. In his ears, he heard the ring of victory. He knew the 
frenzy of a rapid successful charge. The music of the tram- 
pling feet, the sharp voices, the clanking arms of the column 
near him made him soar on the red wings of war. For a few 
moments he was sublime. 

He thought that he was about to start for the front. In- 
deed, and he saw a picture of himself, dust-stained, haggard, 
panting, flying to the front at the proper moment to seize 
and throttle the dark, leering witch of calamity. 

Then the difficulties of the thing began to drag at him. He 
hesitated, balancing awkwardly on one foot. 

He had no rifle; he could not fight with his hands, said he 
resentfully to his plan. Well, rifles could be had for the pick- 
ing. They were extraordinarily profuse. 

Also, he continued, it would be a miracle if he found his 
regiment. Well, he could fight with any regiment. 

He started forward slowly. He stepped as if he expected 
to tread upon some explosive thing. Doubts and he were 
struggling. 

He would truly be a worm if any of his comrades should 
see him returning thus, the marks of his flight upon him. 
There was a reply that the intent fighters did not care for 
what happened rearward saving that no hostile bayonets ap- 
peared there. In the battle-blur his face would, in a way, be 
hidden, like the face of a cowled man. 

But then he said that his tireless fate would bring forth, 
when the strife lulled for a moment, a man to ask of him an 
explanation. In imagination he felt the scrutiny of his com- 
panions as he painfully labored through some lies. 

Eventually, his courage expended itself upon these objec- 
tions. The debates drained him of his fire. 
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He was not cast down by this defeat of his plan, for, upon 
studying the affair carefully, he could not but admit that the 
objections were very formidable. 

Furthermore, various ailments had begun to cry out. In 
their presence he could not persist in flying high with the 
wings of war; they rendered it almost impossible for him to 
see himself in a heroic light. He tumbled headlong. 

He discovered that he had a scorching thirst. His face was 
so dry and grimy that he thought he could feel his skin 
crackle. Each bone of his body had an ache in it, and seem- 
ingly threatened to break with each movement. His feet 
were like two sores. Also, his body was calling for food. It 
was more powerful than a direct hunger. There was a dull, 
weight-like feeling in his stomach, and, when he tried to 
walk, his head swayed and he tottered. He could not see 
with distinctness. Small patches of green mist floated before 
his vision. 

While he had been tossed by many emotions, he had not 
been aware of ailments. Now they beset him and made 
clamor. As he was at last compelled to pay attention to 
them, his capacity for self-hate was multiphed. In despair, 
he declared that he was not like those others. He now con- 
ceded it to be impossible that he should ever become a hero. 
He was a craven loon. Those pictures of glory were piteous 
things. He groaned from his heart and went staggering off. 

A certain mothlike quality within him kept him in the 
vicinity of the battle. He had a great desire to see, and to get 
news. He wished to know who was winning. 

He told himself that, despite his unprecedented suffering, 
he had never lost his greed for a victory, yet, he said, in a 
half-apologetic manner to his conscience, he could not but 
know that a defeat for the army this time might mean many 
favorable things for him. The blows of the enemy would 
splinter regiments into fragments. Thus, many men of cour- 
age, he considered, would be obliged to desert the colors 
and scurry like chickens. He would appear as one of them. 
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They would be sullen brothers in distress, and he could then 
easily believe he had not run any farther or faster than they. 
And if he himself could believe in his virtuous perfection, he 
conceived that there would be small trouble in convincing 
all others. 

He said, as if in excuse for this hope, that previously the 
army had encountered great defeats and in a few months 
had shaken off all blood and tradition of them, emerging as 
bright and valiant as a new one, thrusting out of sight the 
memory of disaster, and appearing with the valor and confi- 
dence of unconquered legions. The shrilling voices of the 
people at home would pipe dismally for a time, but various 
generals were usually compelled to listen to these ditties. He 
of course felt no compunctions for proposing a general as a 
sacrifice. He could not tell who the chosen for the barbs 
might be, so he could center no direct sympathy upon him. 
The people were afar and he did not conceive public opinion 
to be accurate at long range. It was quite probable they 
would hit the wrong man who, after he had recovered from 
his amazement would perhaps spend the rest of his days in 
writing replies to the songs of his alleged failure. It would be 
very unfortunate, no doubt, but in this case a general was of 
no consequence to the youth. 

In a defeat there would be a roundabout vindication of 
himself. He thought it would prove, in a manner, that he 
had fled early because of his superior powers of perception. 
A serious prophet upon predicting a flood should be the first 
man to climb a tree. This would demonstrate that he was 
indeed a seer. 

A moral vindication was regarded by the youth as a very 
important thing. Without salve, he could not, he thought, 
wear the sore badge of his dishonor through life. With his 
heart continually assuring him that he was despicable, he 
could not exist without making it, through his actions, ap- 
parent to all men. 

If the army had gone gloriously on he would be lost. If 
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the din meant that now his army’s flags were tilted forward 
he was a condemned wretch. He would be compelled to 
doom himself to isolation. If the men were advancing, their 
indifferent feet were trampling upon his chances for a suc- 
cessful life. 

As these thoughts went rapidly through his mind, he 
turned upon them and tried to thrust them away. He de- 
nounced himself as a villain. He said that he was the most 
unutterably selfish man in existence. His mind pictured the 
soldiers who would place their defiant bodies before the 
spear of the yelling battle fiend, and as he saw their dripping 
corpses on an imagined field, he said that he was their mur- 
derer. 

Again he thought that he wished he was dead. He be- 
lieved that he envied a corpse. Thinking of the slain, he 
achieved a great contempt for some of them, as if they were 
guilty for thus becoming lifeless. They might have been 
killed by lucky chances, he said, before they had had oppor- 
tunities to flee or before they had been really tested. Yet 
they would receive laurels from tradition. He cried out bit- 
terly that their crowns were stolen and their robes of glori- 
ous memories were shams. However, he still said that it was 
a great pity he was not as they. 

A defeat of the army had suggested itself to him as a 
means of escape from the consequences of his fall. He con- 
sidered, now, however, that it was useless to think of such a 
possibility. His education had been that success for that 
mighty blue machine was certain; that it would make victo- 
ries as a contrivance turns out buttons. He presently dis- 
carded all his speculations in the other direction. He re- 
turned to the creed of soldiers. 

When he perceived again that it was not possible for the 
army to be defeated, he tried to bethink him of a fine tale 
which he could take back to his regiment, and with it turn 
the expected shafts of derision. 

But, as he mortally feared these shafts, it became impos- 
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sible for him to invent a tale he felt he could trust. He exper- 
imented with many schemes, but threw them aside one by 
one as flimsy. He was quick to see vulnerable places in them 
all. 

Furthermore, he was much afraid that some arrow of 
scorn might lay him mentally low before he could raise his 
protecting tale. 

He imagined the whole regiment saying: “Where’s Henry 
Fleming? He run, didn’t ’e? Oh, my!” He recalled various 
persons who would be quite sure to leave him no peace 
about it. They would doubtless question him with sneers, 
and laugh at his stammering hesitation. In the next engage- 
ment they would try to keep watch of him to discover when 
he would run. 

Wherever he went in camp, he would encounter insolent 
and lingeringly cruel stares. As he imagined himself passing 
near a crowd of comrades, he could hear some one say, 
“There he goes!” 

Then, as if the heads were moved by one muscle, all the 
faces were turned toward him with wide, derisive grins. He 
seemed to hear some one make a humorous remark in a low 
tone. At it the others all crowed and cackled. He was a slang 
phrase. 


Chapter 12 


T he column that had butted stoutly at the obstacles 
in the roadway was barely out of the youth’s sight be- 
fore he saw dark waves of men come sweeping out of the 
woods and down through the fields. He knew at once that 
the steel fibers had been washed from their hearts. They 
were bursting from their coats and their equipments as from 
entanglements. They charged down upon him like terrified 
buffaloes. 
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Behind them blue smoke curled and clouded above the 
treetops, and through the thickets he could sometimes see 
a distant pink glare. The voices of the cannon were clamoring 
in interminable chorus. 

The youth was horror-stricken. He stared in agony and 
amazement. He forgot that he was engaged in combating the 
universe. He threw aside his mental pamphlets on the phi- 
losophy of the retreated and rules for the guidance of the 
damned. 

The fight was lost. The dragons were coming with invin- 
cible strides. The army, helpless in the matted thickets and 
blinded by the overhanging night, was going to be swal- 
lowed. War, the red animal, war, the blood-swollen god, 
would have bloated fill. 

Within him something bade to cry out. He had the impulse 
to make a rallying speech, to sing a battle hymn, but he 
could only get his tongue to call into the air: “Why — ^why 
— what — what’s th’ matter?” 

Soon he was in the midst of them. They were leaping and 
scampering all about him. Their blanched faces shone in the 
dusk. They seemed, for the most part, to be very burly men. 
The youth turned from one to another of them as they gal- 
loped along. His incoherent questions were lost. They were 
heedless of his appeals. They did not seem to see him. 

They sometimes gabbled insanely. One huge man was 
asking of the sky: “Say, where de plank road? Where de 
plank road!” It was as if he had lost a child. He wept in his 
pain and dismay. 

Presently, men were running hither and thither in all 
ways. The artillery booming, forward, rearward, and on the 
flanks made jumble of ideas of direction. Landmarks had 
vanished into the gathered gloom. The youth began to imag- 
ine that he had got into the center of the tremendous quar- 
rel, and he could perceive no way out of it. From the 
mouths of the fleeing men came a thousand wild questions, 
but no one made answers. 
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The youth, after rushing about and throwing interroga- 
tions at the heedless bands of retreating infantry, finally 
clutched a man by the arm. They swung around face to face. 

“Why — why ” stammered the youth struggling with 

his balking tongue. 

The man screamed: “Let go me! Let go me!” His face 
was livid and his eyes were rolling uncontrolled. He was 
heaving and panting. He still grasped his rifle, perhaps hav- 
ing forgotten to release his hold upon it. He tugged franti- 
cally, and the youth being compelled to lean forward was 
dragged several paces. 

“Let go me! Let go me!” 

“Why — ^why ” stuttered the youth. 

“Well, then!” bawled the man in a lurid rage. He adroitly 
and fiercely swung his rifle. It crushed upon the youth’s 
head. The man ran on. 

The youth’s fingers had turned to paste upon the other’s 
arm. The energy was smitten from his muscles. He saw the 
flaming wings of lightning flash before his vision. There was 
a deafening rumble of thunder within his head. 

Suddenly his legs seemed to die. He sank writhing to the 
ground. He tried to arise. In his efforts against the numbing 
pain he was like a man wrestling with a creature of the air. 

There was a sinister struggle. 

Sometimes he would achieve a position half erect, battle 
with the air for a moment, and then fall again, grabbing at 
the grass. His face was of a clammy pallor. Deep groans 
were wrenched from him. 

At last, with a twisting movement, he got upon his hands 
and knees, and from thence, like a babe trying to walk, to 
his feet. Pressing his hands to his temples he went lurching 
over the grass. 

He fought an intense battle with his body. His dulled 
senses wished him to swoon and he opposed them stub- 
bornly, his mind portraying unknown dangers and mutila- 
tions if he should fall upon the field. He went tall soldier 
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fashion. He imagined secluded spots where he could fall and 
be unmolested. To search for one he strove against the tide 
of his pain. 

Once he put his hand to the top of his head and timidly 
touched the wound. The scratching pain of the contact made 
him draw a long breath through his clinched teeth. His fin- 
gers were dabbled with blood. He regarded them with a 
fixed stare. 

Around him he could hear the grumble of jolted cannon 
as the scurrying horses were lashed toward the front. Once, 
a young officer on a besplashed charger nearly ran him 
down. He turned and watched the mass of guns, men, and 
horses sweeping in a wide curve toward a gap in a fence. 
The officer was making excited motions with a gauntleted 
hand. The guns followed the teams with an air of unwilling- 
ness, of being dragged by the heels. 

Some officers of the scattered infantry were cursing and 
railing like fishwives. Their scolding voices could be heard 
above the din. Into the unspeakable jumble in the roadway 
rode a squadron of cavalry. The faded yellow of their fac- 
ings^ shone bravely. There was a mighty altercation. 

The artillery were assembling as if for a conference. 

The blue haze of evening was upon the field. The lines of 
forest were long purple shadows. One cloud lay along the 
western sky partly smothering the red. 

As the youth left the scene behind him, he heard the guns 
suddenly roar out. He imagined them shaking in black rage. 
They belched and howled like brass devils guarding a gate. 
The soft air was filled with the tremendous remonstrance. 
With it came the shattering peal of opposing infantry. Turn- 
ing to look behind him, he could see sheets of orange light 
illumine the shadowy distance. There were subtle and sud- 
den lightnings in the far air. At times he thought he could 
see heaving masses of men. 

1 facings: ornamental materials on collars or cuffs, often used to in- 
dicate the wearer’s branch of the military service. 
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He hurried on in the dusk. The day had faded until he 
could barely distinguish place for his feet. The purple dark- 
ness was filled with men who lectured and jabbered. Some- 
times he could see them gesticulating against the blue and 
somber sky. There seemed to be a great ruck of men and 
munitions spread about in the forest and in the fields. 

The little narrow roadway now lay lifeless. There were 
overturned wagons like sun-dried boulders. The bed of the 
former torrent was choked with the bodies of horses and 
splintered parts of war machines. 

It had come to pass that his wound pained him but little. 
He was afraid to move rapidly, however, for a dread of dis- 
turbing it. He held his head very still and took many precau- 
tions against stumbling. He was filled with anxiety, and his 
face was pinched and drawn in anticipation of the pain of 
any sudden mistake of his feet in the gloom. 

His thoughts, as he walked, fixed intently upon his hurt. 
There was a cool, liquid feeling about it and he imagined 
blood moving slowly down under his hair. His head seemed 
swollen to a size that made him think his neck to be inade- 
quate. 

The new silence of his wound made much worriment. The 
little blistering voices of pain that had called out from his 
scalp were, he thought, definite in their expression of dan- 
ger. By them he believed that he could measure his plight. 
But when they remained ominously silent he became fright- 
ened and imagined terrible fingers that clutched into his 
brain. 

Amid it he began to reflect upon various incidents and 
conditions of the past. He bethought him of certain meals 
his mother had cooked at home, in which those dishes of 
which he was particularly fond had occupied prominent po- 
sitions. He saw the spread table. The pine walls of the 
kitchen were glowing in the warm light from the stove. Too, 
he remembered how he and his companions used to go from 
the schoolhouse to the bank of a shaded pool. He saw his 
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clothes in disorderly array upon the grass of the bank. He 
felt the swash of the fragrant water upon his body. The 
leaves of the overhanging maple rustled with melody in the 
wind of youthful summer. 

He was overcome presently by a dragging weariness. His 
head hung forward and his shoulders were stooped as if he 
were bearing a great bundle. His feet shuffled along the 
ground. 

He held continuous arguments as to whether he should 
lie down and sleep at some near spot, or force himself on 
until he reached a certain haven. He often tried to dismiss 
the question, but his body persisted in rebellion and his 
senses nagged at him like pampered babies. 

At last he heard a cheery voice near his shoulder: “Yeh 
seem t’ be in a pretty bad way, boy?” 

The youth did not look up, but he assented with thick 
tongue. “Uh!” 

The owner of the cheery voice took him firmly by the 
arm. “Well,” he said, with a round laugh, “Fm goin’ your 
way. Th’ hull gang is goin’ your way. An’ I guess I kin give 
yeh a lift.” They began to walk like a drunken man and his 
friend. 

As they went along, the man questioned the youth and 
assisted him with the replies like one manipulating the mind 
of a child. Sometimes he interjected anecdotes. “What 
reg’ment do yeh b’long teh? Eh? What’s that? Th’ 304th W 
York? Why, what corps is that in? Oh, it is? Why, I thought 
they wasn’t engaged t’-day — they’re ’way over in th’ center. 
Oh, they was, eh? Well, pretty nearly everybody got their 
share ’a fightin’ t’-day. By dad, I give myself up fer dead any 
number ’a times. There was shootin’ here an’ shootin’ there^ 
an’ hollerin’ here an’ hollerin’ there, in th’ damn’ darkness, 
until I couldn’t tell t’ save m’ soul which side I was on. 
Sometimes I thought I was sure ’nough from Ohier, an^ 
other times I could a’ swore I was from th’ bitter end of 
Florida. It was th’ most mixed up dern thing I ever see. An’ 
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these here hull woods is a reg’lar mess. Ifll be a miracle if 
we find our reg’ments t’-night. Pretty soon, though, we ’ll 
meet a-plenty of guards an’ provost-guards, an’ one thing 
an’ another. Ho! there they go with an off’cer, I guess. Look 
at his leg a-draggin’. He’s got all th’ war he wants, I bet. He 
won’t be talkin’ so big about his reputation an’ all when they 
go t’ sawin’ off his leg. Poor feller! My brother’s got whis- 
kers jest like that. How did yeh git ’way over here, anyhow? 
Your reg’ment is a long way from here, ain’t it? Well, I 
guess we can find it. Yeh know there was a boy killed in my 
comp’ny t’-day that I thought th’ world an’ all of. Jack was a 
nice feller. By ginger, it hurt like thunder t’ see ol’ Jack jest 
git knocked fiat. We was a-standin’ purty peaceable for a 
spell, ’though there was men runnin’ ev’ry way all ’round us, 
an’ while we was a-standin’ like that, ’long come a big fat 
feller. He began t’ peck at Jack’s elbow, an’ he ses: ‘Say, 
where ’s th’ road t’ th’ river?’ An’ Jack, he never paid no 
attention, an’ th’ feller kept on a-peckin’ at his elbow an’ 
sayin’: ‘Say, where’s th’ road t’ th’ river?’ Jack was a-lookin’ 
ahead all th’ time tryin’ t’ see th’ Johnnies cornin’ through 
th’ woods, an’ he never paid no attention t’ this big fat feller 
fer a long time, but at last he turned ’round an’ he ses: ‘Ah, 
go t’ hell an’ find th’ road f th’ river!’ An’ jest then a shot 
slapped him bang on th’ side th’ head. He was a sergeant, 
too. Them was his last words. Thunder, I wish we was sure 
’a findin’ our reg’ments t’-night. It’s goin’ t’ be long huntin’. 
But I guess we kin do it.” 

In the search which followed, the man of the cheery voice 
seemed to the youth to possess a wand of a magic kind. He 
threaded the mazes of the tangled forest with a strange for- 
tune. In encounter with guards and patrols he displayed the 
keenness of a detective and the valor of a gamin. Obstacles 
fell before him and became of assistance. The youth, with 
his chin still on his breast, stood woodenly by while his 
companion beat ways and means out of sullen things. 

The forest seemed a vast hive of men buzzing about in 
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frantic circles, but the cheery man conducted the youth 
without mistakes, until at last he began to chuckle with glee 
and self-satisfaction. “Ah, there yeh are! See that fire?” 

The youth nodded stupidly. 

“Well, there’s where your reg’ment is. An’ now, good-by, 
oF boy, good luck t’ yeh.” 

A warm and strong hand clasped the youth’s languid fin- 
gers for an instant, and then he heard a cheerful and auda- 
cious whistling as the man strode away. As he who had so 
befriended him was thus passing out of his life, it suddenly 
occurred to the youth that he had not once seen his face. 


Chapter 13 

T he youth went slowly toward the fire indicated by 
his departed friend. As he reeled, he bethought him of 
the welcome his comrades would give him. He had a convic- 
tion that he would soon feel in his sore heart the barbed 
missiles of ridicule. He had no strength to invent a tale; he 
would be a soft target. 

He made vague plans to go off into the deeper darkness 
and hide, but they were all destroyed by the voices of ex- 
haustion and pain from his body. His ailments, clamoring, 
forced him to seek the place of food and rest, at whatever 
cost. 

He swung unsteadily toward the fire. He could see the 
forms of men throwing black shadows in the red light, and 
as he went nearer it became known to him in some way that 
the ground was strewn with sleeping men. 

Of a sudden he confronted a black and monstrous figure. 
A rifle barrel caught some glinting beams. “Halt! halt!” He 
was dismayed for a moment, but he presently thought that 
he recognized the nervous voice. As he stood tottering be- 
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fore the rifle barrel, he called out: “Why, hello, Wilson, 
you — ^you here?” 

The rifle was lowered to a position of caution and the 
loud soldier came slowly forward. He peered into the 
youth’s face. “That you, Henry?” 

“Yes it’s — iVs me.” 

“Well, well, oF boy,” said the other, “by ginger. I’m glad 
t’ see yeh! I give yeh up fer a goner. I thought yeh was dead 
sure enough.” There was husky emotion in his voice. 

The youth found that now he could barely stand upon his 
feet. There was a sudden sinking of his forces. He thought 
he must hasten to produce his tale to protect him from the 
missiles already at the lips of his redoubtable comrades. So, 
staggering before the loud soldier, he began: “Yes, yes. Fve 
— ^I’ve had an awful time. I’ve been all over. Way over on 
th’ right. Ter’ble fightin’ over there. I had an awful time. I 
got separated from th’ reg’ment. Over on th’ right, I got shot. 
In th’ head. I never see sech fightin’. Awful time. I don’t see 
how I could ’a got separated from th’ reg’ment. I got shot, 
too.” 

His friend had stepped forward quickly. “What? Got 
shot? Why didn’t yeh say so first? Poor oF boy, we must — 
hoF on a minnit; what am I doin’? I’ll call Simpson.” 

Another figure at that moment loomed in the gloom. 
They could see that it was the corporal. “Who yeh talkin’ to, 
Wilson?” he demanded. His voice was anger-toned. “Who 
yeh talkin’ to? Yeh th’ derndest sentinel — ^why — ^hello, 
Henry, you here? Why, I thought you was dead four hours 
ago! Great Jerusalem, they keep turnin’ up every ten min- 
utes or sol We thought we’d lost forty-two men by straight 
count, but if they keep on a-comin’ this way, we’ll git th’ 
comp’ny all back by mornin’ yit. Where was yeh?” 

“Over on th’ right. I got separated” — ^began the youth 
with considerable glibness. 

But his friend had interrupted hastily. “Yes, an’ he got 
shot in th’ head an’ he’s in a fix, an’ we must see t’ him right 
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away.” He rested his rifle in the hollow of his left arm and 
his right around the youth’s shoulder. 

‘‘Gee, it must hurt like thunder!” he said. 

The youth leaned heavily upon his friend. “Yes, it hurts 
— ^hurts a good deal,” he replied. There was a faltering in his 
voice. 

“Oh,” said the corporal. He linked his arm in the youth’s 
and drew him forward. “Come on, Henry. I’ll take keer ’a 
yeh.” 

As they went on together the loud private called out after 
them: “Put ’im t’ sleep in my blanket, Simpson. An’ — hoi’ 
on a minnit — there’s my canteen. It’s full ’a coffee. Look at 
his head by th’ fire an see how it looks. Maybe it’s a pretty 
bad un. When I git relieved in a couple ’a minnits, I’ll be 
over an’ see t’ him.” 

The youth’s senses were so deadened that his friend’s 
voice sounded from afar and he could scarcely feel the pres- 
sure of the corporal’s arm. He submitted passively to the 
latter’s directing strength. His head was in the old manner 
hanging forward upon his breast. His knees wobbled. 

The corporal led him into the glare of the fire. “Now, 
Henry,” he said, “let’s have a look at yer ol’ head.” 

The youth sat down obediently and the corporal, laying 
aside his rifle, began to fumble in the bushy hair of his com- 
rade. He was obliged to turn the other’s head so that the full 
flush of the fire light would beam upon it. He puckered his 
mouth with a critical air. He drew back his lips and whistled 
through his teeth when his fingers came in contact with the 
splashed blood and the rare wound. 

“Ah, here we are!” he said. He awkwardly made further 
investigations. “Jest as I thought,” he added, presently. 
“Yeh’ve been grazed by a ball. It’s raised a queer lump jest 
as if some feller had lammed yeh on th’ head with a club. It 
stopped a-bleedin’ long time ago, Th’ most about it is that in 
th’ mornin’ yeh’U feel that a number ten hat wouldn’t fit yeh. 
An’ your head ’ll be all het up an’ feel as dry as burnt pork. 
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Ae’ yeh may git a lot ’a other sicknesses, too, by mornin’. 
Yeh can’t never tell. Still, I don’t much think so. It’s jest a 
damn’ good belt on th’ head, an’ nothin’ more. Now, you 
jest sit here an’ don’t move, while I go rout out th’ rehef. 
Then I’ll send Wilson t’ take keer ’a yeh.” 

The corporal went away. The youth remained on the 
ground like a parcel. He stared with a vacant look into the 
fire. 

After a time he aroused, for some part, and the things 
about him began to take form. He saw that the ground in the 
deep shadows was cluttered with men, sprawling in every 
conceivable posture. Glancing narrowly into the more dis- 
tant darkness, he caught occasional glimpses of visages that 
loomed pallid and ghostly, lit with a phosphorescent glow. 
These faces expressed in their lines the deep stupor of the 
tired soldiers. They made them appear like men drunk with 
wine. This bit of forest might have appeared to an ethereal 
wanderer as a scene of the result of some frightful debauch. 

On the other side of the fire the youth observed an officer 
asleep, seated bolt upright, with his back against a tree. 
There was something perilous in his position. Badgered by 
dreams, perhaps, he swayed with little bounces and starts, 
like an old, toddy-stricken grandfather in a chimney corner. 
Dust and stains were upon his face. His lower jaw hung 
down as if lacking strength to assume its normal position. 
He was the picture of an exhausted soldier after a feast of 
war. 

He had evidently gone to sleep with his sword in his arms. 
These two had slumbered in an embrace, but the weapon 
had been allowed in time to fall unheeded to the ground. 
The brass-mounted hilt lay in contact with some parts of the 
fire. 

Within the gleam of rose and orange light from the burn- 
ing sticks were other soldiers, snoring and heaving, or lying 
deathlike in slumber. A few pairs of legs were stuck forth, 
rigid and straight. The shoes displayed the mud or dust of 
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marches and bits of rounded trousers, protruding from the 
blankets, showed rents and tears from hurried pitchings 
through the dense brambles. 

The fire crackled musically. From it swelled light smoke. 
Overhead the foliage moved softly. The leaves, with their 
faces turned toward the blaze, were colored shifting hues of 
silver, often edged with red. Far off to the right, through a 
window in the forest, could be seen a handful of stars lying, 
like glittering pebbles, on the black level of the night. 

Occasionally, in this low-arched hall, a soldier would 
arouse and turn his body to a new position, the experience 
of his sleep having taught him of uneven and objectionable 
places upon the ground under him. Or, perhaps, he would lift 
himself to a sitting posture, blink at the fire for an unintelli- 
gent moment, throw a swift glance at his prostrate compan- 
ion, and then cuddle down again with a grunt of sleepy con- 
tent. 

The youth sat in a forlorn heap until his friend, the loud 
young soldier, came, swinging two canteens by their light 
strings. “Well, now, Henry, oF boy,” said the latter, “we’ll 
have yeh fixed up in jest about a minnit.” 

He had the bustling ways of an amateur nurse. He fussed 
around the fire and stirred the sticks to brilliant exertions. 
He made his patient drink largely from the canteen that con- 
tained the coffee. It was to the youth a delicious draught. He 
tilted his head afar back and held the canteen long to his 
lips. The cool mixture went caressingly down his blistered 
throat. Having finished, he sighed with comfortable delight. 

The loud young soldier watched his comrade with an air 
of satisfaction. He later produced an extensive handkerchief 
from his pocket. He folded it into a manner of bandage and 
soused water from the other canteen upon the middle of it. 
This crude arrangement he bound over the youth’s head, 
tying the ends in a queer knot at the back of the neck. 

“There,” he said, moving off and surveying his deed, “yeh 
look like th’ devil, but I bet yeh feel better.” 
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The youth contemplated his friend with grateful eyes. 
Upon his aching and swelling head the cold cloth was like a 
tender woman’s hand. 

“Yeh don’t holler ner say nothin’,” remarked his friend 
approvingly. “I know I’m a blacksmith at takin’ keer ’a sick 
folks, an’ yeh never squeaked. Yer a good un, Henry. Most 
’a men would ’a been in th’ hospital long ago. A shot in th’ 
head ain’t foolin’ business.” 

The youth made no reply, but began to fumble with the 
buttons of his jacket. 

“Well, come, now,” continued his friend, “come on. I 
must put yeh t’ bed an’ see that yeh git a good night’s rest,” 

The other got carefully erect, and the loud young soldier 
led him among the sleeping forms lying in groups and rows. 
Presently he stooped and picked up his blankets. He spread 
the rubber one upon the ground and placed the woolen one 
about the youth’s shoulders. 

“There now,” he said, “lie down an’ git some sleep.” 

The youth, with his manner of doglike obedience, got 
carefully down like a crone stooping. He stretched out with 
a murmur of relief and comfort. The ground felt like the 
softest couch. 

But of a sudden he ejaculated: “Hoi’ on a minnit! Where 
you goin’ t’ sleep?” 

His friend waved his hand impatiently. “Right down there 
by yeh.” 

“WeU, but hoi’ on a minnit,” continued the youth. “What 
yeh goin’ t’ sleep in? I’ve got your ” 

The loud young soldier snarled: “Shet up an’ go on t’ 
sleep. Don’t be makin’ a damn’ fool ’a yerself,” he said se- 
verely. 

After the reproof the youth said no more. An exquisite 
drowsiness had spread through him. The warm comfort of 
the blanket enveloped him and made a gentle languor. His 
head fell forward on his crooked arm and his weighted lids 
went slowly down over his eyes. Hearing a splatter of mus- 
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ketry from the distance, he wondered indifferently if those 
men sometimes slept. He gave a long sigh, snuggled down 
into his blanket, and in a moment was like his comrades. 


Chapter 14 


W HEN THE YOUTH AWOKE it Seemed to him that he 
had been asleep for a thousand years, and he felt sure 
that he opened his eyes upon an unexpected world. Gray 
mists were slowly shifting before the first efforts of the sun- 
rays. An impending splendor could be seen in the eastern 
sky. An icy dew had chilled his face, and immediately upon 
arousing he curled farther down into his blankets. He stared 
for a while at the leaves overhead, moving in a heraldic 
wind of the day. 

The distance was splintering and blaring with the noise of 
fighting. There was in the sound an expression of a deadly 
persistency, as if it had not begun and was not to cease. 

About him were the rows and groups of men that he had 
dimly seen the previous night. They were getting a last 
draught of sleep before the awakening. The gaunt, careworn 
features and dusty figures were made plain by this quaint 
light at the dawning, but it dressed the skin of the men in 
corpselike hues and made the tangled limbs appear pulseless 
and dead. The youth started up with a little cry when his 
eyes first swept over this motionless mass of men, thick- 
spread upon the ground, pallid, and in strange postures. His 
disordered mind interpreted the hall of the forest as a char- 
nel place. He believed for an instant that he was in the house 
of the dead, and he did not dare to move lest these corpses 
start up, squalling and squawking. In a second, however, he 
achieved his proper mind. He swore a complicated oath at 
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himself. He saw that this somber picture was not a fact of 
the present, but a mere prophecy. 

He heard then the noise of a fire crackling briskly in the 
cold air, and, turning his head, he saw his friend pottering 
busily about a small blaze. A few other figures moved in the 
fog, and he heard the hard cracking of axe blows. 

Suddenly there was a hollow rumble of drums. A distant 
bugle sang faintly. Similar sounds, varying in strength, came 
from near and far over the forest. The bugles called to each 
•other like brazen gamecocks. The near thunder of the regi- 
mental drums rolled. 

The body of men in the woods rustled. There was a gen- 
eral uplifting of heads. A murmuring of voices broke upon 
the air. In it there was much bass of grumbling oaths. 
Strange gods were addressed in condemnation of the early 
hours necessary to correct war. An officer’s peremptory 
tenor rang out and quickened the stiffened movement of the 
men. The tangled limbs unraveled. The corpse-hued faces 
were hidden behind fists that twisted slowly in the eye sock- 
ets. 

The youth sat up and gave vent to an enormous yawn. 
“Thunder!” he remarked petulantly. He rubbed his eyes, 
and then putting up his hand felt carefully of the bandage 
over his wound. His friend, perceiving him to be awake, 
came from the fire. “Well, Henry, ol’ man, how do yeh feel 
this momin’?” he demanded. 

The youth yawned again. Then he puckered his mouth to 
a little pucker. His head, in truth, felt precisely like a melon, 
and there was an unpleasant sensation at his stomach. 

“Oh, Lord, I feel pretty bad,” he said. 

“Thunder!” exclaimed the other. “I hoped ye’d feel all 
right this mornin’. Let’s see th’ bandage — I guess it’s 
slipped.” He began to tinker at the wound in rather a clumsy 
way until the youth exploded. 

“Gosh-dern it!” he said in sharp irritation; “you’re the 
hangdest man I ever saw! You wear muffs on your hands. 
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Why in good thunderation can’t you be more easy? I’d 
rather you’d stand off an’ throw guns at it. Now, go slow, 
an’ don’t act as if you was nailing down carpet.” 

He glared with insolent command at his friend, but the lat- 
ter answered soothingly. “WeU, well, come now, an’ git 
some grub,” he said. “Then, maybe, yeh’ll feel better.” 

At the fireside the loud young soldier watched over his 
comrade’s wants with tenderness and care. He was very 
busy marshaling the little black vagabonds of tin cups and 
pouring into them the streaming, iron colored mixture from 
a small and sooty tin pail. He had some fresh meat, which 
he roasted hurriedly upon a stick. He sat down then and 
contemplated the youth’s appetite with glee. 

The youth took note of a remarkable change in his com- 
rade since those days of camp life upon the river bank. He 
seemed no more to be continually regarding the proportions 
of his personal prowess. He was not furious at small words 
that pricked his conceits. He was no more a loud young sol- 
dier. There was about him now a fine reliance. He showed a 
quiet belief in his purposes and his abilities. And this inward 
confidence evidently enabled him to be indifferent to little 
words of other men aimed at him. 

The youth reflected. He had been used to regarding his 
comrade as a blatant child with an audacity grown from his 
inexperience, thoughtless, headstrong, jealous, and filled 
with a tinsel courage. A swaggering babe accustomed to strut 
in his own dooryard. The youth wondered where had been 
born these new eyes; when his comrade had made the great 
discovery that there were many men who would refuse to be 
subjected by him. Apparently the other had now climbed a 
peak of wisdom from which he could perceive himself as a 
very wee thing. And the youth saw that ever after it would 
be easier to live in his friend’s neighborhood. 

His comrade balanced his ebony coffee cup on his knee. 
“Well, Henry,” he said, “what d’yeh think th’ chances are? 
D’yeh think we’ll wallop ’em?” 
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The youth considered for a moment. “Day-b’fore-yester- 
day,” he finally replied, with boldness, ‘'you would ’a bet 
you’d lick the hull kit-an’-boodle all by yourself.” 

His friend looked a trifle amazed. “Would I?” he asked. 
He pondered. “Well, perhaps I would,” he decided at last. 
He stared humbly at the fire. 

The youth was quite disconcerted at this surprising recep- 
tion of his remarks. “Oh, no, you wouldn’t either,” he said, 
hastily trying to retrace. 

But the other made a deprecating gesture. “Oh, yeh 
needn’t mind, Henry,” he said. “I believe I was a pretty big 
fool in those days.” He spoke as after a lapse of years. 

There was a little pause. 

“All th’ officers say we’ve got th’ rebs in a pretty tight 
box,” said the friend, clearing his throat in a commonplace 
way. “They all seem t’ think we’ve got ’em jest where we 
want ’em.” 

“I don’t know about that,” the youth replied. “What I 
seen over on th’ right makes me think it was th’ other way 
about. From where I was, it looked as if we was gettin’ a 
good poundin’ yestirday.” 

“D’yeh think so?” inquired the friend. “I thought we han- 
dled ’em pretty rough yestirday.” 

“Not a bit,” said the youth. “Why, lord, man, you didn’t 
see nothing of the fight. Why!” Then a sudden thought came 
to him. “Oh! Jim Conklin’s dead.” 

His friend started. “What? Is he? Jim Conklin?” 

The youth spoke slowly. “Yes. He’s dead. Shot in th’ 
side.” 

“Yeh don’t say so. Jim Conklin . . . poor cuss!” 

All about them were other small fires surrounded by men 
with their little black utensils. From one of these near came 
sudden sharp voices in a row. It appeared that two light- 
footed soldiers had been teasing a huge, bearded man, caus- 
ing him to spill coffee upon his blue knees. The man had 
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gone into a rage and had sworn comprehensively. Stung by 
his language, his tormentors had immediately bristled at him 
with a great show of resenting unjust oaths. Possibly there 
was going to be a fight. 

The friend arose and went over to them, making pacific 
motions with his arms. “Oh, here, now, boys, what’s th’ 
use?” he said. “Well be at th’ rebs in less’n an hour. What’s 
th’ good fightin’ ’mong ourselves?” 

One of the light-footed soldiers turned upon him red- 
faced and violent. “Yeh needn’t come around here with yer 
preachin’. I s’pose yeh don’t approve ’a fightin’ since Char- 
ley Morgan licked yeh; but I don’t see what business this 
here is ’a yours or anybody else.” 

“Well, it ain’t,” said the friend mildly. “Still I hate t’ 
see ” 

That was a tangled argument. 

“Well, he ,” said the two, indicating their opponent 

with accusative forefingers. 

The huge soldier was quite purple with rage. He pointed 
at the two soldiers with his great hand, extended clawlike. 
“Well, they ” 

But during this argumentative time the desire to deal 
blows seemed to pass, although they said much to each 
other. Finally the friend returned to his old seat. In a short 
while the three antagonists could be seen together in an ami- 
able bunch. 

“Jimmie Rogers ses I’ll have t’ fight him after th’ battle f- 
day,” announced the friend as he again seated himself. “He 
ses he don’t allow no interferin’ in his business, I hate f see 
th’ boys fightin’ ’mong themselves.” 

The youth laughed. “Yer changed a good bit. Yet ain’t at 
all like yeh was. I remember when you an’ that Irish feller 
” He stopped and laughed again. 

“No, I didn’t use f be that way,” said his friend thought- 
fully. “That’s true ’nough.” 
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“Well, I didn’t mean ” began the youth. 

The friend made another deprecatory gesture. “Oh, yeh 
needn’t mind, Henry.” 

There was another little pause. 

“Th’ reg’ment lost over half th’ men yestirday,” remarked 
the friend eventually. “I thought ’a course they was all dead, 
but, laws, they kep’ a-comin’ back last night until it seems, 
after all, we didn’t lose but a few. They’d been scattered all 
over, wanderin’ around in th’ woods, fightin’ with other 
reg’ments, an’ everything. Jest like you done.” 

“So?” said the youth. 


Chapter 15 


T he regiment was standing at order arms at the 
side of a lane, waiting for the command to march, when 
suddenly the youth remembered the little packet, enwrapped 
in a faded yellow envelope, which the loud young soldier 
with lugubrious words had intrusted to him. It made him 
start. He uttered an exclamation and turned toward his 
comrade, 

“Wilson!” 

His friend, at his side in the ranks, was thoughtfully star- 
ing down the road. From some cause his expression was at 
that moment very meek. The youth, regarding him with 
sidelong glances, felt impelled to change his purpose. “Oh, 
nothing,” he said. 

His friend turned his head in some surprise. “Why, what 
was yeh goin’ t’ say?” 

“Oh, nothing,” repeated the youth. 

He resolved not to deal the little blow. It was sufficient 
that the fact made him glad. It was not necessary to knock 
his friend on the head with the misguided packet. 
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He had been possessed of much fear of his friend, for he 
saw how easily questionings could make holes in his feelings. 
Lately, he had assured himself that the altered comrade 
would not tantalize him with a persistent curiosity, but he 
felt certain that during the first period of leisure his friend 
would ask him to relate his adventures of the previous day. 

He now rejoiced in the possession of a small weapon with 
which he could prostrate his comrade at the first signs of a 
cross-examination. He was master. It would now be he who 
could laugh and shoot the shafts of derision. 

The friend had, in a weak hour, spoken with sobs of his 
own death. He had delivered a melancholy oration previous 
to his funeral, and had doubtless, in the packet of letters, 
presented various keepsakes to relatives. But he had not 
died, and thus he had delivered himself into the hands of the 
youth. 

The latter felt immensely superior to his friend, but he 
inclined to condescension. He adopted toward him an air of 
patronizing good humor. 

His self-pride was now entirely restored. In the shade of 
its flourishing growth he stood with braced and self-confi- 
dent legs, and since nothing could now be discovered he did 
not shrink from an encounter with the eyes of judges, and 
allowed no thoughts of his own to keep him from an attitude 
of manfulness. He had performed his mistakes in the dark, 
so he was still a man. 

Indeed, when he remembered his fortunes of yesterday 
and looked at them from a distance, he began to see some- 
thing fine there. He had license to be pompous and veteran- 
like. 

His panting agonies of the past he put out of his sight. 

In the present, he declared to himself that it was only the 
doomed and the damned who roared with sincerity at cir- 
cumstance. Few but they ever did it, A man with a full 
stomach and the respect of his fellows had no business to 
scold about anything that he might think to be wrong in the 
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ways of the universe, or even with the ways of society. Let 
the unfortunates rail; the others may play marbles. 

He did not give a great deal of thought to these battles 
that lay directly before him. It was not essential that he 
should plan his ways in regard to them. He had been taught 
that many obligations of a life were easily avoided. The les- 
sons of yesterday had been that retribution was a laggard 
and blind. With these facts before him he did not deem it 
necessary that he should become feverish over the possibili- 
ties of the ensuing twenty-four hours. He could leave much 
to chance. Besides, a faith in himself had secretly blos- 
somed. There was a little flower of confidence growing 
within him. He was now a man of experience. He had been 
out among the dragons, he said, and he assured himself that 
they were not so hideous as he had imagined them. Also, 
they were inaccurate; they did not sting with precision. A 
stout heart often defied, and defying, escaped. 

And, furthermore, how could they kill him who was the 
chosen of gods and doomed to greatness? 

He remembered how some of the men had run from the 
battle. As he recalled their terror-struck faces he felt a scorn 
for them. They had surely been more fleet and more wild 
than was absolutely necessary. They were weak mortals. As 
for himself, he had fled with discretion and dignity. 

He was aroused from this reverie by his friend, who, hav- 
ing hitched about nervously and blinked at the trees for a 
time, suddenly coughed in an introductory way, and spoke. 

“Fleming!” 

“What?” 

The friend put his hand up to his mouth and coughed 
again. He fidgeted in his jacket. 

“Well,” he gulped, at last, “I guess yeh might as well give 
me back them letters.” Dark, prickling blood had flushed 
into his cheeks and brow. 

“All right, Wilson,” said the youth. He loosened two but- 
tons of his coat, thrust in his hand, and brought forth the 
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packet. As he extended it to his friend the latter’s face was 
turned from him. 

He had been slow in the act of producing the packet be- 
cause during it he had been trying to invent a remarkable 
comment upon the affair. He could conjure nothing of sufl5- 
cient point. He was compelled to allow his friend to escape 
unmolested with his packet. And for this he took unto him- 
self considerable credit. It was a generous thing. 

His friend at his side seemed suffering great shame. As he 
contemplated him, the youth felt his heart grow more strong 
and stout. He had never been compelled to blush in such 
manner for his acts; he was an individual of extraordinary 
virtues. 

He reflected, with condescending pity; “Too bad! Too 
bad! The poor devil, it makes him feel tough!” 

After this incident, and as he reviewed the battle pictures 
he had seen, he felt quite competent to return home and 
make the hearts of the people glow with stories of war. He 
could see himself in a room of warm tints telling tales to 
listeners. He could exhibit laurels. They were insignificant; 
still, in a district where laurels were infrequent, they might 
shine. 

He saw his gaping audience picturing him as the central 
figure in blazing scenes. And he imagined the consternation 
and the ejaculations of his mother and the young lady at the 
seminary as they drank his recitals. Their vague feminine 
formula for beloved ones doing brave deeds on the field of 
battle without risk of life would be destroyed. 


Chapter 16 


A SPUTTERING OF MUSKETRY was always to be heard. 

Later, the cannon had entered the dispute. In the fog- 
filled air their voices made a thudding sound. The reverbera- 
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tions were continued. This part of the world led a strange, 
battleful existence. 

The youth’s regiment was marched to relieve a command 
that had lain long in some damp trenches, the men took 
positions behind a curving line of rifle pits that had been 
turned up, like a large furrow, along the line of woods. Be- 
fore them was a level stretch, peopled with short, deformed 
stumps. From the woods beyond came the dull popping of 
the skirmishers and pickets, firing in the fog. From the right 
came the noise of a terrific fracas. 

The men cuddled behind the small embankment and sat 
in easy attitudes awaiting their turn. Many had their backs 
to the firing. The youth’s friend lay down, buried his face in 
his arms, and almost instantly, it seemed, he was in a deep 
sleep. 

The youth leaned his breast against the brown dirt and 
peered over at the woods and up and down the line. Cur- 
tains of trees interfered with his ways of vision. He could see 
the low line of trenches but for a short distance. A few idle 
flags were perched on the dirt hills. Behind them were rows 
of dark bodies with a few heads sticking curiously over the 
top. 

Always the noise of skirmishers came from the woods on 
the front and left, and the din on the right had grown to 
frightful proportions. The guns were roaring without an in- 
stant’s pause for breath. It seemed that the cannon had 
come from all parts and were engaged in a stupendous 
wrangle. It became impossible to make a sentence heard. 

The youth wished to launch a joke — a quotation from 
newspapers. He desired to say, “All quiet on the Rappahan- 
nock,” but the guns refused to permit even a comment upon 
their uproar. He never successfully concluded the sentence. 
But at last the guns stopped, and among the men in the rifle 
pits rumors again flew, like birds, but they were now for the 
most part black creatures who flapped their wings drearily 
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near to the ground and refused to rise on any wings of hope. 
The men’s faces grew doleful from the interpreting of 
omens. Tales of hesitation and uncertainty on the part of 
those high in place and responsibility came to their ears. 
Stories of disaster were borne into their minds with many 
proofs. This din of musketry on the right, growing like a 
released genie of sound, expressed and emphasized the 
army’s plight. 

The men were disheartened and began to mutter. They 
made gestures expressive of the sentence: "‘Ah, what more 
can we do?” And it could always be seen that they were 
bewildered by the alleged news and could not fully compre- 
hend a defeat. 

Before the gray mists had been totally obliterated by the 
sunrays, the regiment was marching in a spread column that 
was retiring carefully through the woods. The disordered, 
hurrying lines of the enemy could sometimes be seen down 
through the groves and little fields. They were yelling, shrill 
and exultant. 

At this sight the youth forgot many personal matters and 
became greatly enraged. He exploded in loud sentences. 
“B’jiminey, we’re generated by a lot ’a lunkheads.” 

“More than one feller has said that t’-day,” observed a 
man. 

His friend, recently aroused, was still very drowsy. He 
looked behind him until his mind took in the meaning of the 
movement. Then he sighed. “Oh, well, I s’pose we got 
licked,” he remarked sadly. 

The youth had a thought that it would not be handsome 
for him to freely condemn other men. He made an attempt 
to restrain himself, but the words upon his tongue were too 
bitter. He presently began a long and intricate denunciation 
of the commander of the forces. 

“Mebbe, it wa’n’t all his fault — not all together. He did 
th’ best he knowed. It’s our luck t’ git licked often,” said his 
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friend in a weary tone. He was trudging along with stooped 
shoulders and shifting eyes like a man who has been caned 
and kicked. 

“Well, don’t we fight like the devil? Don’t we do all that 
men can?” demanded the youth loudly. 

He was secretly dumbfounded at this sentiment when it 
came from his lips. For a moment his face lost its valor and 
he looked guiltily about him. But no one questioned his 
right to deal in such words, and presently he recovered his 
air of courage. He went on to repeat a statement he had 
heard going from group to group at the camp that morning. 
“The brigadier said he never saw a new reg’ment fight the 
way we fought yestirday, didn’ he? And we didn’t do better 
than any another reg’ment, did we? Well, then, you can’t say 
it’s th’ army’s fault, can you?” 

In his reply, the friend’s voice was stern. “ ’A course not,” 
he said. “No man dare say we don’t fight like th’ devil. No 
man will ever dare say it. Th’ boys fight like hell-roosters. 
But still — still, we don’t have no luck.” 

“Well, then, if we fight hke the devil an’ don’t ever whip, 
it must be the general’s fault,” said the youth grandly and 
decisively. “And I don’t see any sense in fighting and fight- 
ing and fighting, yet always losing through some derned old 
lunkhead of a general.” 

A sarcastic man who was tramping at the youth’s side 
then spoke lazily. “Mebbe yeh think yeh fit th’ hull battle 
yestirday, Fleming,” he remarked. 

The speech pierced the youth. Inwardly he was reduced 
to an abject pulp by these chance words. His legs quaked 
privately. He cast a frightened glance at the sarcastic man. 

“Why, no,” he hastened to say in a conciliating voice, “I 
don’t think I fought the whole battle yesterday.” 

But the other seemed innocent of any deeper meaning. 
Apparently, he had no information. It was merely his habit. 
“Oh!” he replied in the same tone of calm derision. 

The youth, nevertheless, felt a threat. His mind shrank 
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from going nearer to the danger, and thereafter he was si- 
lent. The significance of the sarcastic man’s words took 
from him all loud moods that would make him appear 
prominent. He became suddenly a modest person. 

There was low-toned talk among the troops. The ofiScers 
were impatient and snappy, their countenances clouded with 
the tales of misfortune. The troops, sifting through the for- 
ests, were sullen. In the youth’s company once a man’s 
laugh rang out. A dozen soldiers turned their faces quickly 
toward him and frowned with vague displeasure. 

The noise of firing dogged their footsteps. Sometimes, it 
seemed to be driven a little way, but it always returned 
again with increased insolence. The men muttered and 
cursed, throwing black looks in its direction. 

In a clear space the troops were at last halted. Regiments 
and brigades, broken and detached through their encounters 
with thickets, grew together again and lines were faced to- 
ward the pursuing bark of the enemy’s infantry. 

This noise, following like the yellings of eager, metallic 
hounds, increased to a loud and joyous burst, and then, as 
the sun went serenely up the sky, throwing illuminating rays 
into the gloomy thickets, it broke forth into prolonged peal- 
ings. The woods began to crackle as if afire. 

“Whoop-a-dadee,” said a man, “here we are! Everybody 
fightin’. Blood an’ destruction.” 

“I was willin’ t’ bet they’d attack as soon as th’ sun got 
fairly up,” savagely asserted the lieutenant who commanded 
the youth’s company. He jerked without mercy at his little 
mustache. He strode to and fro with dark dignity in the rear 
of his men, who were lying down behind whatever protec- 
tion they had collected. 

A battery had trundled into position in the rear and was 
thoughtfully shelling the distance. The regiment, unmolested 
as yet, awaited the moment when the gray shadows of the 
woods before them should be slashed by the lines of flame. 
There was much growhng and swearing. 
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“Good Gawd,” the youth grumbled, “we’re always being 
chased around like rats! It makes me sick. Nobody seems to 
know where we go or why we go. We just get fired around 
from pillar to post and get licked here and get licked there, 
and nobody knows what it’s done for. It makes a man feel 
like a damn’ kitten in a bag. Now, I’d like to know what the 
eternal thunders we was marched into these woods for any- 
how, unless it was to give the rebs a regular pot shot at us. 
We came in here and got our legs all tangled up in these 
cussed briers, and then we begin to fight and the rebs had an 
easy time of it. Don’t tell me it’s just luck! I know better. 
It’s this demed old ” 

The friend seemed jaded, but he interrupted his comrade 
with a voice of calm confidence. “It’ll turn out all right in th’ 
end,” he said. 

“Oh, the devil it will! You always talk like a dog-hanged 
parson. Don’t tell me! I know ” 

At this time there was an interposition by the savage- 
minded lieutenant, who was obliged to vent some of his in- 
ward dissatisfaction upon his men. “You boys shut right up! 
There no need ’a your wastin’ your breath in long-winded 
arguments about this an’ that an’ th’ other. You’ve been 
jawin’ like a lot ’a old hens. All you’ve got t’ do is to fight, 
an’ you’ll get plenty ’a that t’ do in about ten minutes. Less 
talkin’ an’ more fightin’ is what’s best for you boys. I never 
saw sech gabbling jackasses.” 

He paused, ready to pounce upon any man who might 
have the temerity to reply. No words being said, he resumed 
his dignified pacing. 

“There’s too much chin music an’ too little fightin’ in this 
war, anyhow,” he said to them, turning his head for a final 
remark. 

The day had grown more white, until the sun shed its full 
radiance upon the thronged forest. A sort of a gust of battle 
came sweeping toward that part of the line where lay the 
youth’s regiment. The front shifted a trifle to meet it 
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squarely. There was a wait. In this part of the field there 
passed slowly the intense moments that precede the tempest. 

A single rifle flashed in a thicket before the regiment. In 
an instant it was joined by many others. There was a mighty 
song of clashes and crashes that went sweeping through the 
woods. The guns in the rear, aroused and enraged by shells 
that had been thrown burr-like at them, suddenly involved 
themselves in a hideous altercation with another band of 
guns. The battle roar settled to a rolling thunder, which was 
a single long explosion. 

In the regiment there was a peculiar kind of hesitation 
denoted in the attitudes of the men. They were worn, ex- 
hausted, having slept but little and labored much. They 
rolled their eyes toward the advancing battle as they stood 
awaiting the shock. Some shrank and flinched. They stood 
as men tied to stakes. 


Chapter 17 


T his advance of the enemy had seemed to the youth 
like a ruthless hunting. He began to fume with rage and 
exasperation. He beat his foot upon the ground, and 
scowled with hate at the swirling smoke that was approach- 
ing like a phantom flood. There was a maddening quality in 
this seeming resolution of the foe to give him no rest, to give 
him no time to sit down and think. Yesterday he had fought 
and had fled rapidly. There had been many adventures. For 
to-day he felt that he had earned opportunities for contem- 
plative repose. He could have enjoyed portraying to uniniti- 
ated listeners various scenes at which he had been a witness 
or ably discussing the processes of war with other proved 
men. Too it was important that he should have time for 
physical recuperation. He was sore and stiff from his experi- 
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ences. He had received his ffl of all exertions, and he wished 
to rest. 

But those other men seemed never to grow weary; they 
were fighting with their old speed. He had a wild hate for the 
relentless foe. Yesterday, when he had imagined the uni- 
verse to be against him, he had hated it, little gods and big 
gods; to-day he hated the army of the foe with the same 
great hatred. He was not going to be badgered of his life, 
like a kitten chased by boys, he said. It was not well to drive 
men into final corners; at those moments they could all de- 
velop teeth and claws. 

He leaned and spoke into his friend’s ear. He menaced 
the woods with a gesture. ‘If they keep on chasing us, by 
Gawd, they’d better watch out. Can’t stand too much.” 

The friend twisted his head and made a calm reply. “If 
they keep on a-chasin’ us they’ll drive us all inteh th’ river.” 

The youth cried out savagely at this statement. He 
crouched behind a little tree, with his eyes burning hatefully 
and his teeth set in a curlike snarl. The awkward bandage 
was still about his head, and upon it, over his wound, there 
was a spot of dry blood. His hair was wondrously tousled, 
and some straggling, moving locks hung over the cloth of 
the bandage down toward his forehead. His jacket and shirt 
were open at the throat, and exposed his young bronzed 
neck. There could be seen spasmodic gulpings at his throat. 

His fingers twined nervously about his rifle. He wished 
that it was an engine of annihilating power. He felt that he 
and his companions were being taunted and derided from 
sincere convictions that they were poor and puny. His 
knowledge of his inability to take vengeance for it made his 
rage into a dark and stormy specter that possessed him and 
made him dream of abominable cruelties. The tormentors 
were flies sucking insolently at his blood, and he thought 
that he would have given his life for a revenge of seeing their 
faces in pitiful plights. 

The winds of battle had swept aU about the regiment. 
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until the one rifle, instantly followed by others, flashed in its 
front. A moment later the regiment roared forth its sudden 
and valiant retort. A dense wall of smoke settled slowly 
down. It was furiously slit and slashed by the knifelike fire 
from the rifles. 

To the youth the fighters resembled animals tossed for a 
death struggle into a dark pit. There was a sensation that he 
and his fellows, at bay, were pushing back, always pushing 
fierce onslaughts of creatures who were slippery. Their beams 
of crimson seemed to get no purchase upon the bodies of 
their foes; the latter seemed to evade them with ease, and 
come through, between, around, and about with unopposed 
skill. 

When, in a dream, it occurred to the youth that his rifle 
was an impotent stick, he lost sense of everything but his 
hate, his desire to smash into pulp the glittering smile of 
victory which he could feel upon the faces of his enemies. 

The blue smoke-swallowed line curled and writhed like a 
snake stepped upon. It swung its ends to and fro in an 
agony of fear and rage. 

The youth was not conscious that he was erect upon his 
feet. He did not know the direction of the ground. Indeed, 
once he even lost the habit of balance and fell heavily. He 
was up again immediately. One thought went through the 
chaos of his brain at the time. He wondered if he had fallen 
because he had been shot. But the suspicion flew away at 
once. He did not think more of it. 

He had taken up a first position behind the little tree, with 
a direct determination to hold it against the world. He had 
not deemed it possible that his army could that day succeed, 
and from this he felt the ability to fight harder. But the 
throng had surged in all ways, until he lost directions and 
locations, save that he knew where lay the enemy. 

The flames bit him, and the hot smoke broiled his skin. 
His rifle barrel grew so hot that ordinarily he could not 
have borne it upon his palms; but he kept on stuffing car- 
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tridges into it, and pounding them with his clanking, bending 
ramrod. If he aimed at some changing form through the 
smoke, he pulled his trigger with a fierce grunt, as if he were 
dealing a blow of the fist with all his strength. 

When the enemy seemed falling back before him and his 
fellows, he went instantly forward, like a dog who, seeing 
his foes lagging, turns and insists upon being pursued. And 
when he was compelled to retire again, he did it slowly, sul- 
lenly, taking steps of wrathful despair. 

Once he, in his intent hate, was almost alone, and was 
firing, when all those near him had ceased. He was so en- 
grossed in his occupation that he was not aware of a lull. 

He was recalled by a hoarse laugh and a sentence that 
came to his ears in a voice of contempt and amazement. 
“Yeh infernal fool, don’t yeh know enough t’ quit when 
there ain’t anything t’ shoot at? Good Gawd!” 

He turned then and, pausing with his rifle thrown half 
into position, looked at the blue line of his comrades. Dur- 
ing this moment of leisure they seemed all to be engaged in 
staring with astonishment at him. They had become specta- 
tors. Turning to the front again he saw, under the lifted 
smoke, a deserted ground. 

He looked bewildered for a moment. Then there appear- 
ed upon the glazed vacancy of his eyes a diamond point of 
intelligence. “Oh,” he said, comprehending. 

He returned to his comrades and threw himself upon the 
ground. He sprawled like a man who had been thrashed. His 
flesh seemed strangely on fire, and the sounds of the battle 
continued in his ears. He groped blindly for his canteen. 

The lieutenant was crowing. He seemed drunk with fight- 
ing. He calling out to the youth: “By heavens, if I had ten 
thousand wild cats like you I could tear th’ stomach outa 
this war in less’n a week!” He puffed out his chest with large 
dignity as he said it. 

Some of the men muttered and looked at the youth in awe- 
struck ways. It was plain that as he had gone on loading and 
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firing and cursing without the proper intermission, they had 
found time to regard him. And they now looked upon him 
as a war devil. 

The friend came staggering to him. There was some fright 
and dismay in his voice. '‘Are yeh all right, Fleming? Do yeh 
feel all right? There ain’t nothin’ th’ matter with yeh, Henry, 
is there?” 

“No,” said the youth with difficulty. His throat seemed 
full of knobs and burrs. 

These incidents made the youth ponder. It was revealed 
to him that he had been a barbarian, a beast. He had fought 
like a pagan who defends his religion. Regarding it, he saw 
that it was fine, wild, and, in some ways, easy. He had been 
a tremendous figure, no doubt. By this struggle he had over- 
come obstacles which he had admitted to be mountains. 
They had fallen like paper peaks, and he was now what he 
called a hero. And he had not been aware of the process. He 
had slept and, awakening, found himself a knight. 

He lay and basked in the occasional stares of his com- 
rades. Their faces were varied in degrees of blackness from 
the burned powder. Some were utterly smudged. They were 
reeking with perspiration, and their breaths came hard and 
wheezing. And from these soiled expanses they peered at 
him. 

“Hot work! Hot work!” cried the lieutenant deliriously. 
He walked up and down, restless and eager. Sometimes his 
voice could be heard in a wild, incomprehensible laugh. 

When he had a particularly profound thought upon the 
science of war he always unconsciously addressed himself to 
the youth. 

There was some grim rejoicing by the men. ‘‘By thunder, 
I bet this army’ll never see another new reg’ment like us!” 

“You bet! 

“A dog, a woman, an’ a walnut tree, 

Th’ more yeh beat ’em, th’ better they be! 

That’s like us.” 
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“Lost a piler men, they did. If an ol’ woman swep’ up th’ 
woods she’d git a dustpanful.” 

“Yes, an’ if she’ll come around ag’in in ’bout an hour 
she’ll git a pile more.” 

The forest still bore its burden of clamor. From off under 
the trees came the rolling clatter of the musketry. Each dis- 
tant thicket seemed a strange porcupine with quills of flame. 
A cloud of dark smoke, as from smoldering ruins, went up 
toward the sun now bright and gay in the blue-enameled 
sky. 


Chapter 18 


T he ragged line had respite for some minutes, but 
during its pause the struggle in the forest became mag- 
nified until the trees seemed to quiver from the firing and the 
ground to shake from the rushing of the men. The voices of 
the cannon were mingled in a long and interminable row. It 
seemed difficult to live in such an atmosphere. The chests of 
the men strained for a bit of freshness, and their throats 
craved water. 

There was one shot through the body, who raised a cry of 
bitter lamentation when came this luU. Perhaps he had been 
calling out during the fighting also, but at that time no one 
had heard him. But now the men turned at the woeful com- 
plaints of him upon the ground. 

“Who is it? Who is it?” 

“It’s Jimmie Rogers. Jimmie Rogers.” 

When their eyes first encountered him there was a sudden 
halt, as if they feared to go near. He was thrashing about in 
the grass, twisting his shuddering body into many strange 
postures. He was screaming loudly. This instant’s hesitation 
seemed to fill him with a tremendous, fantastic contempt, 
and he damned them in shrieked sentences. 
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The youth’s friend had a geographical illusion concerning 
a stream, and he obtained permission to go for some water. 
Immediately canteens were showered upon him. “Fill mine, 
will yeh?” “Bring me some, too.” “And me, too.” He de- 
parted, laden. The youth went with his friend, feeling a de- 
sire to throw his heated body onto the stream and, soaking 
there, drink quarts. 

They made a hurried search for the supposed stream but 
did not find it. “No water here,” said the youth. They turned 
without delay and began to retrace their steps. 

From their position as they again faced toward the place 
of the fighting, they could of course comprehend a greater 
amount of the battle than when their visions had been 
blurred by the hurling smoke of the line. They could see 
dark stretches winding along the land, and on one cleared 
space there was a row of guns making gray clouds, which 
were filled with large flashes of orange-colored flame. Over 
some foliage they could see the roof of a house. One win- 
dow, glowing a deep murder red, shone squarely through the 
leaves. From the edifice a tall leaning tower of smoke went 
far into the sky. 

Looking over their own troops, they saw mixed masses 
slowly getting into regular form. The sunlight made twin- 
kling points of the bright steel. To the rear there was a 
glimpse of a distant roadway as it curved over a slope. It 
was crowded with retreating infantry. From all the interwo- 
ven forest arose the smoke and bluster of the battle. The air 
was always occupied by a blaring. 

Near where they stood shells were flip-flapping and hoot- 
ing. Occasional bullets buzzed in the air and spanged into 
tree trunks. Wounded men and other stragglers were slink- 
ing through the woods. 

Looking down an aisle of the grove, the youth and his. 
companion saw a jangling general and his staff almost ride 
upon a wounded man who was crawling on his hands and 
knees. The general reined strongly at his charger’s opened 
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and foamy mouth and guided it with dexterous horseman- 
ship past the man. The latter scrambled in wild and tortur- 
ing haste. His strength evidently failed him as he reached a 
place of safety. One of his arms suddenly weakened, and he 
fell, sliding over upon his back. He lay stretched out, breath- 
ing gently. 

A moment later the small, creaking cavalcade was di- 
rectly in front of the two soldiers. Another officer, riding 
with the skillful abandon of a cowboy, galloped his horse to 
a position directly before the general. The two unnoticed 
foot soldiers made a little show of going on, but they lin- 
gered near in the desire to overhear the conversation. Per- 
haps, they thought, some great inner historical things would 
be said. 

The general, whom the boys knew as the commander of 
their division, looked at the other officer and spoke coolly, 
as if he were criticising his clothes. “Th’ enemy’s formin’ 
over there for another charge,” he said. “It’ll be directed 
gainst Whiterside, an’ I fear they’ll break through there un- 
less we work like thunder f stop them.” 

The other swore at his restive horse, and then cleared his 
throat. He made a gesture toward his cap., ‘Tt’ll be heU t’ 
pay stoppin’ them,” he said shortly. 

“I presume so,” remarked the general. Then he began to 
talk rapidly and in a lower tone. He frequently illustrated 
his words with a pointing finger. The two infantrymen could 
hear nothing until finally he asked: “What troops can you 
spare?” 

The officer who rode like a cowboy reflected for an in- 
stant “Well,’^ he said, “I had to order in th’ 12th to help th’ 
76th, an’ I haven’t really got any. But there’s th’ 304th. 
They fight like a lot ’a mule drivers. I can spare them best of 
any.” 

The youth and his friend exchanged glances of astonish- 
ment 

The genarai spoke sharply. “Get ’em ready^ then. I’ll 
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watch developments from here, an’ send you word when f 
start them. It’ll happen in five minutes.” 

As the other officer tossed his fingers toward his cap and, 
wheeling his horse, started away, the general called out to 
him in a sober voice: “I don’t believe many of your mule 
drivers will get back.” 

The other shouted something in reply. He smiled. 

With scared faces, the youth and his companion hurried 
back to the line. 

These happenings had occupied an incredibly short time, 
yet the youth felt that in them he had been made aged. New 
eyes were given to him. And the most startling thing was to 
learn suddenly that he was very insignificant. The officer 
spoke of the regiment as if he referred to a broom. Some 
part of the woods needed sweeping, perhaps, and he merely 
indicated a broom in a tone properly indifferent to its fate. It 
was war, no doubt, but it appeared strange. 

As the two boys approached the line, the lieutenant per- 
ceived them and swelled with wrath. “Fleming — ^Wilson — 
how long does it take yeh to git water, anyhow — ^where yeh 
been to?” 

But his oration ceased as he saw their eyes, which were 
large with great tales. “We’re goin’ t’ charge — ^we’re goin’ 
t’ charge!” cried the youth’s friend, hastening with his news. 

“Charge?” said the lieutenant. “Charge? Well, b’Gawd! 
Now; this is real fightin’.” Over his soiled countenance there 
went a boastful smile. “Charge? Well, b’Gawd!” 

A little group of soldiers surrounded the two youths. 
“Are we, sure ’nough? Well, I’ll be derned! Charge? What 
fer? What at? Wilson, you’re lyin’.” 

“I hope to die,” said the youth’s friend, pitching his tones 
to the key of angry remonstrance. “Sure as shooting, I tell 
you.” 

And the youth spoke in re-enforcement. “Not by a blame 
sight, he ain’t lyin’. We heard ’em talkin’.” 

They caught sight of two mounted figures a short distance 
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from them. One was the colonel of the regiment and the 
other was the officer who had received orders from the com- 
mander of the division. They were gesticulating at each 
other. The soldier, pointing at them, interpreted the scene. 

One man had a final objection: “How could yeh hear ’em 
tallcin’?” But the men, for a large part, nodded, admitting 
that previously the two friends had spoken truth. 

They settled back into reposeful attitudes with airs of 
having accepted the matter. And they mused upon it, with a 
hundred varieties of expression. It was an engrossing thing 
to think about. Many tightened their belts carefully and 
hitched at their trousers. 

A moment later the officers began to bustle among the 
men, pushing them into a more compact mass and into a 
better alignment. They chased those that straggled and 
fumed at a few men who seemed to show by their attitudes 
that they had decided to remain at that spot. They were like 
critical shepherds struggling with sheep. 

Presently, the regiment seemed to draw itself up and 
heave a deep breath. None of the men’s faces were mirrors 
of large thoughts. The soldiers were bended and stooped 
like sprinters before a signal. Many pairs of glinting eyes 
peered from the grimy faces toward the curtains of the 
deeper woods. They seemed to be engaged in deep calcula- 
tions of time and distance. 

They were surrounded by the noises of the monstrous al- 
tercation between the two armies. The world was fully inter- 
ested in other matters. Apparently, the regiment had its 
small affair to itself. 

The youth, turning, shot a quick, inquiring glance at his 
friend. The latter returned to him the same manner of look. 
They were the only ones who possessed an inner knowledge. 
“Mule drivers — ^hell t’ pay — don’t believe many will get 
back.” It was an ironical secret. Still, they saw no hesitation 
in each other’s faces, and they nodded a mute and unpro- 
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testing assent when a shaggy man near them said in a meek 
voice: “We’ll git swallowed.” 


Chapter 19 


T he youth stared at the land in front of him. Its fo- 
liage now seemed to veil powers and horrors. He was 
unaware of the machinery of orders that started the charge, 
although from the corners of his eyes he saw an officer, who 
looked like a boy a-horseback, come galloping, waving his 
hat. Suddenly he felt a straining and heaving among the 
men. The line fell slowly forward like a toppling wall, and 
with a convulsive gasp that was intended for a cheer, the 
regiment began its journey. The youth was pushed and jos- 
tled for a moment before he understood the movement at 
all, but directly he lunged ahead and began to run. 

He fixed his eye upon a distant and prominent clump of 
trees where he had concluded the enemy were to be met, 
and he ran toward it as toward a goal. He had believed 
throughout that it was a mere question of getting over an 
unpleasant matter as quickly as possible, and he ran desper- 
ately, as if pursued for a murder. His face was drawn hard 
and tight with the stress of his endeavor. His eyes were fixed 
in a lurid glare. And with his soiled and disordered dress, his 
red and inflamed features surmounted by the dingy rag with 
its spot of blood, his wildly swinging rifle and banging ac- 
couterments, he looked to be an insane soldier. 

As the regiment swung from its position out into a cleared 
space the woods and thickets before it awakened. Yellow 
flames leaped toward it from many directions. The forest 
made a tremendous objection. 

The line lurched straight for a moment. Then the right 
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wing swung forward; it in turn was surpassed by the left. 
Afterward the center careered to the front until the regiment 
was a wedge-shaped mass, but an instant later the opposi- 
tion of the bushes, trees, and uneven places on the ground 
split the command and scattered it into detached clusters. 

The youth, light-footed, was unconsciously in advance. 
His eyes still kept note of the clump of trees. From all places 
near it the clannish yell of the enemy could be heard. The 
little flames of rifles leaped from it. The song of the bullets 
was in the air and shells snarled among the tree-tops. One 
tumbled directly into the middle of a hurrying group and 
exploded in crimson fury. There was an instant’s spectacle 
of a man, almost over it, throwing up his hands to shield his 
eyes. 

Other men, punched by bullets, fell in grotesque agonies. 
The regiment left a coherent trail of bodies. 

They had passed into a clearer atmosphere. There was an 
effect like a revelation in the new appearance of the land- 
scape. Some men working madly at a battery were plain to 
them, and the opposing infantry’s lines were defined by the 
gray walls and fringes of smoke. 

It seemed to the youth that he saw everything. Each blade 
of the green grass was bold and clear. He thought that he 
was aware of every change in the thin, transparent vapor 
that floated idly in sheets. The brown or gray trunks of the 
trees showed each roughness of their surfaces. And the men 
of the regiment, with their starting eyes and sweating faces, 
running madly, or falling, as if thrown headlong, to queer, 
heaped-up corpses — all were comprehended. His mind took 
a mechanical but firm impression, so that afterward every- 
thing was pictured and explained to him, save why he him- 
self was there. 

But there was a frenzy made from his furious rush. The 
men, pitching forward insanely, had burst into cheerings, 
moblike and barbaric, but tuned in strange keys that can 
arouse the dullard and the stoic. It made a mad enthusiasm 
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that, it seemed, would be incapable of checking itself before 
granite and brass. There was the delirium that encounters 
despair and death, and is heedless and blind to the odds. It 
is a temporary but sublime absence of selfishness. And be- 
cause it was of this order was the reason, perhaps, why the 
youth wondered, afterward, what reasons he could have had 
for being there. 

Presently the straining pace ate up the energies of the men. 
As if by agreement, the leaders began to slacken their speed. 
The volleys directed against them had had a seeming wind- 
like effect. The regiment snorted and blew. Among some 
stolid trees it began to falter and hesitate. The men, staring 
intently, began to wait for some of the distant walls of 
smoke to move and disclose to them the scene. Since much 
of their strength and their breath had vanished, they re- 
turned to caution. They were become men again. 

The youth had a vague belief that he had run miles, and 
he thought, in a way, that he was now in some new and 
unknown land. 

The moment the regiment ceased its advance the protest- 
ing splutter of musketry became a steadied roar. Long and 
accurate fringes of smoke spread out. From the top of a 
small hill came level belchings of yellow flame that caused 
an inhuman whistling in the air. 

The men halted, had opportunity to see some of their 
comrades dropping with moans and shrieks. A few lay 
under foot, stiU or wailing. And now for an instant the men 
stood, their rifles slack in their hands, and watched the regi- 
ment dwindle. They appeared dazed and stupid. This specta- 
cle seemed to paralyze them, overcome them with a fatal 
fascination. They stared woodenly at the sights, and, lower- 
ing their eyes, looked from face to face. It was a strange 
pause, and a strange silence. 

Then, above the sounds of the outside commotion, arose 
the roar of the lieutenant. He strode suddenly forth, his in- 
fantile features black with rage. 
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“Come on, yeh fools!” he bellowed. “Come on! Yeh can’t 
stay here. Yeh must come on.” He said more, but much of it 
could not be understood. 

He started rapidly forward, with his head turned toward 
the men. “Come on,” he was shouting. The men stared with 
blank and yokel-like eyes at him. He was obliged to halt and 
retrace his steps. He stood then with his back to the enemy 
and delivered gigantic curses into the faces of the men. His 
body vibrated from the weight and force of his imprecations. 
And he could string oaths with the facility of a maiden who 
strings beads. 

The friend of the youth aroused. Lurching suddenly for- 
ward and dropping to his knees, he fired an angry shot at the 
persistent woods. This action awakened the men. They hud- 
dled no more like sheep. They seemed suddenly to bethink 
them of their weapons, and at once commenced firing. Bela- 
bored by their officers, they began to move forward. The 
regiment, involved like a cart involved in mud and muddle, 
started unevenly with many jolts and jerks. The men 
stopped now every few paces to fire and load, and in this 
manner moved slowly on from trees to trees. 

The flaming opposition in their front grew with their ad- 
vance until it seemed that all forward ways were barred by 
the thin leaping tongues, and off to the right an ominous 
demonstration could sometimes be dimly discerned. The 
smoke lately generated was in confusing clouds that made it 
difficult for the regiment to proceed with intelligence. As he 
passed through each curling mass the youth wondered what 
would confront him on the farther side. 

The command went painfully forward until an open space 
interposed between them and the lurid lines. Here, crouch- 
ing and cowering behind some trees, the men clung with 
desperation, as if threatened by a wave. They looked wild- 
eyed, and as if amazed at this furious disturbance they had 
stirred. In the storm there was an ironical expression of 
their importance. The faces of the men, too, showed a lack 
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of a certain feeling of responsibility for being there. It was 
as if they had been driven. It was the dominant animal fail- 
ing to remember in the supreme moments the forceful 
causes of various superficial qualities. The whole affair 
seemed incomprehensible to many of them. 

As they halted thus the lieutenant again began to bellow 
profanely. Regardless of the vindictive threats of the bullets, 
he went about coaxing, berating, and bedamning. His lips, 
that were habitually in a soft and childlike curve, were now 
writhed into unholy contortions. He swore by all possible 
deities. 

Once he grabbed the youth by the arm. “Come on, yeh 
lunkhead!” he roared. “Come on! We’ll all git killed if we 
stay here. We’ve on’y got t’ go across that lot. An’ then” — 
the remainder of his idea disappeared in a blue haze of 
curses. 

The youth stretched forth his arm. “Cross there?” His 
mouth was puckered in doubt and awe. 

“Certainly. Jest ’cross th’ lot! We can’t stay here,” 
screamed the lieutenant. He poked his face close to the 
youth and waved his bandaged hand. “Come on!” Presently 
he grappled with him as if for a wrestling bout. It was as if 
he planned to drag the youth by the ear on to the assault. 

The private felt a sudden unspeakable indignation against 
his officer. He wrenched fiercely and shook him off. 

“Come on yerself, then,” he yelled. There was a bitter 
challenge in his voice. 

They galloped together down the regimental front. The 
friend scrambled after them. In front of the colors the three 
men began to bawl: “Come on! come on!” They danced and 
gyrated like tortured savages. 

The flag, obedient to these appeals, bended its glittering 
form and swept toward them. The men wavered in indeci- 
sion for a moment, and then with a long, wailful cry the 
dilapidated regiment surged forward and began its new jour- 
ney. 
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Over the field went the scurrying mass. It was a handful 
of men splattered into the faces of the enemy. Toward it 
instantly sprang the yellow tongues. A vast quantity of blue 
smoke hung before them. A mighty banging made ears val- 
ueless. 

The youth ran like a madman to reach the woods before 
a bullet could discover him. He ducked his head low, like a 
football player. In his haste his eyes almost closed, and the 
scene was a wild blur. Pulsating saliva stood at the corners 
of his mouth. 

Within him, as he hurled himself forward, was born a 
love, a despairing fondness for this flag which was near him. 
It was a creation of beauty and invulnerability. It was a god- 
dess, radiant, that bended its form with an imperious gesture 
to him. It was a woman, red and white, hating and loving, 
that called him with the voice of his hopes. Because no 
harm could come to it he endowed it with power. He kept 
near, as if it could be a saver of lives, and an imploring cry 
went from his mind. 

In the mad scramble he was aware that the color sergeant 
flinched suddenly, as if struck by a bludgeon. He faltered, 
and then became motionless, save for his quivering knees. 

He made a spring and a clutch at the pole. At the same 
instant his friend grabbed it from the other side. They jerked 
at it, stout and furious, but the color sergeant was dead, and 
the corpse would not relinquish its trust. For a moment 
there was a grim encounter. The dead man, swinging with 
bended back, seemed to be obstinately tugging, in ludicrous 
and awful ways, for the possession of the flag. 

It was past in an instant of time. They wrenched the flag 
furiously from the dead man, and, as they turned again, the 
corpse swayrf forward with bowed head. One arm swung 
high, and the curved hand fell with heavy protest on the 
friend’s unheeding shoulder. 
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Chapter 20 


W HEN THE TWO YOUTHS TURNED with the flag they 
saw that much of the regiment had crumbled away, 
and the dejected remnant was coming back. The men, hav- 
ing hurled themselves in projectile fashion, had presently 
expended their forces. They slowly retreated, with their 
faces still toward the spluttering woods, and their hot rifles 
still replying to the din. Several officers were giving orders, 
their voices keyed to screams. 

“Where in hell yeh goin’?” the lieutenant was asking in a 
sarcastic howl. And a red-bearded officer, whose voice of 
triple brass could plainly be heard, was commanding: 
“Shoot into ’em! Shoot into ’em. Gawd damn their souls!” 
There was a melee of screeches, in which the men were 
ordered to do conflicting and impossible things. 

The youth and his friend had a small scuffle over the flag. 
“Give it t’ me!” “No, let me keep it!” Each felt satisfied with 
the other’s possession of it, but each felt bound to declare, 
by an offer to carry the emblem, his willingness to further 
risk himself. The youth roughly pushed his friend away. 

The regiment fell back to the stolid trees. There it halted 
for a moment to blaze at some dark forms that had begun to- 
steal upon its track. Presently it resumed its march again, 
curving among the tree trunks. By the time the depleted reg- 
iment had again reached the first open space they were re- 
ceiving a fast and merciless fire. There seemed to be mobs- 
all about them. 

The greater part of the men, discouraged, their spirits 
worn by the turmoil, acted as if stunned. They accepted the 
pelting of the bullets with bowed and weary heads. It was of 
no purpose to strive against walls. It was of no use to batter 
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themselves against granite. And from this consciousness 
that they had attempted to conquer an unconquerable thing 
there seemed to arise a feeling that they had been betrayed. 
They glowered with bent brows, but dangerously, upon 
some of the officers, more particularly upon the red-bearded 
one with the voice of triple brass. 

However, the rear of the regiment was fringed with men 
who continued to shoot irritably at the advancing foes. They 
seemed resolved to make every trouble. The youthful lieu- 
tenant was perhaps the last man in the disordered mass. His 
forgotten back was toward the enemy. He had been shot in 
the arm. It hung straight and rigid. Occasionally he would 
cease to remember it, and be about to emphasize an oath 
with a sweeping gesture. The multiplied pain caused him to 
swear with incredible power. 

The youth went along with slipping, uncertain feet. He 
kept watchful eyes rearward. A scowl of mortification and 
rage was upon his face. He had thought of a fine revenge 
upon the officer who had referred to him and his fellows as 
mule drivers. But he saw that it could not come to pass. His 
dreams had collapsed when the mule drivers, dwindling rap- 
idly, had wavered and hesitated on the little clearing, and 
then had recoiled. And now the retreat of the mule drivers 
was a march of shame to him, 

A dagger-pointed gaze from without his blackened face 
was held toward the enemy, but his greater hatred was riv- 
eted upon the man who, not knowing him, had called him a 
mule driver. 

When he knew that he and his comrades had failed to do 
anything in successful ways that might bring the little pangs 
of a kind of remorse upon the officer, the youth allowed the 
rage of the baffled to possess him. This cold officer upon a 
monument, who dropped epithets unconcernedly down, 
would be finer as a dead man, he thought. So grievous did 
he think it that he could never possess the secret right to 
taunt truly in answer. 
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He had pictured red letters of curious revenge. ^‘We are 
mule drivers, are we?” And now he was compelled to throw 
them away. 

He presently wrapped his head in the cloak of his pride 
and kept the flag erect. He harangued his fellows, pushing 
against their chests with his free hand. To those he knew 
well he made frantic appeals, beseeching them by name. Be- 
tween him and the lieutenant, scolding and near to losing his 
mind with rage, there was felt a subtle fellowship and equal- 
ity. They supported each other in all manner of hoarse, 
howling protests. 

But the regiment was a machine run down. The two men 
babbled at a forceless thing. The soldiers who had heart to go 
slowly were continually shaken in their resolves by a knowl- 
edge that comrades were slipping with speed back to the 
lines. It was difficult to think of reputation when others were 
thinking of skins. Wounded men were left crying on this 
black journey. 

The smoke fringes and flames blustered always. The 
youth, peering once through a sudden rift in a cloud, saw a 
brown mass of troops, interwoven and magnified until they 
appeared to be thousands. A fierce-hued flag flashed before 
his vision. 

Immediately, as if the uplifting of the smoke had been 
prearranged, the discovered troops burst into a rasping yell, 
and a hundred flames jetted toward the retreating band. A 
rolling gray cloud again interposed as the regiment doggedly 
replied. The youth had to depend again upon his misused 
ears, which were trembling and buzzing from the melee of 
musketry and yells. 

The way seemed eternal. In the clouded haze men be- 
came panicstricken with the thought that the regiment had 
lost its path, and was proceeding in a perilous direction. 
Once the men who headed the wild procession turned and 
came pushing back against their comrades, screaming that 
they were being fired upon from points which they had con- 
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“sidered to be toward their own lines. At this cry a hysterical 
fear and dismay beset the troops. A soldier, who heretofore 
had been ambitious to make the regiment into a wise little 
band that would proceed calmly amid the huge-appearing 
diflaculties, suddenly sank down and buried his face in his 
arms with an air of bowing to a doom. From another a shrill 
lamentation rang out filled with profane allusions to a gen- 
eral. Men ran hither and thither, seeking with their eyes 
roads of escape. With serene regularity, as if controlled by a 
schedule, bullets buffed into men. 

The youth walked stolidly into the midst of the mob, and 
with his flag in his hands took a stand as if he expected an 
attempt to push him to the ground. He unconsciously as- 
sumed the attitude of the color bearer in the fight of the 
preceding day. He passed over his brow a hand that trem- 
bled. His breath did not come freely. He was choking during 
this small wait for the crisis. 

His friend came to him. “Well, Henry, I guess this is good- 
by — John.” 

“Oh, shut up, you damned fool!” replied the youth, and 
he would not look at the other. 

The officers labored like politicians to beat the mass into 
a proper circle to face the menaces. The ground was uneven 
and torn. The men curled into depressions and fitted them- 
selves snugly behind whatever would frustrate a bullet. 

The youth noted with vague surprise that the lieutenant 
was standing mutely with his legs far apart and his sword 
held in the manner of a cane. The youth wondered what had 
happened to his vocal organs that he no more cursed. There 
was something curious in this little intent pause of the lieu- 
tenant. He was like a babe which, having wept its fill, raises 
its eyes and fixes them upon a distant toy. He was engrossed 
in this contemplation, and the soft underlip quivered from 
self-whispered words. 

Some lazy and ignorant smoke curled slowly. The men. 
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hiding from the bullets, waited anxiously for it to lift and 
disclose the plight of the regiment. 

The silent ranks were suddenly thrilled by the eager voice 
of the youthful lieutenant bawling out: “Here they come! 
Right on to us, b’Gawd!” His further words were lost in a 
roar of wicked thunder from the men’s rifles. 

The youth’s eyes had instantly turned in the direction in- 
dicated by the awakened and agitated lieutenant, and he had 
seen the haze of treachery disclosing a body of soldiers of 
the enemy. They were so near that he could see their fea- 
tures. There was a recognition as he looked at the types of 
faces. Also he perceived with dim amazement that their uni- 
forms were ra&er gay in effect, being light gray, accented 
with a brilliant-hued facing. Moreover, the clothes seemed 
new. 

These troops had apparently been going forward with 
caution, their rifles held in readiness, when the youthful lieu- 
tenant had discovered them and their movement had been 
interrupted by the volley from the blue regiment. From the 
moment’s glimpse, it was derived that they had been un- 
aware of the proximity of their dark-suited foes or had mis- 
taken the direction. Almost instantly they were shut utterly 
from the youth’s sight by the smoke from the energetic rifles 
of his companions. He strained his vision to learn the ac- 
complishment of the volley, but the smoke hung before him. 

The two bodies of troops exchanged blows in the manner 
of a pair of boxers. The fast angry firings went back and 
forth. The men in blue were intent with the despair of their 
circumstances and they seized upon the revenge to be had at 
close range. Their thunder swelled loud and valiant. Their 
curving front bristled with flashes and the place resounded 
with the clangor of their ramrods. The youth ducked and 
dodged for a time and achieved a few unsatisfactory views 
of the enemy. There appeared to be many of them and they 
were replying swiftly. They seemed moving toward the blue 
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regiment, step by step. He seated himself gloomily on the 
ground with his flag between his knees. 

As he noted the vicious, wolflike temper of his comrades 
he had a sweet thought that if the enemy was about to swal- 
low the regimental broom as a large prisoner, it could at 
least have the consolation of going down with bristles for- 
ward. 

But the blows of the antagonist began to grow more 
weak. Fewer bullets ripped the air, and finally, when the men 
slackened to learn of the fight, they could see only dark, 
floating smoke. The regiment lay still and gazed. Presently 
some chance whim came to the pestering blur, and it began 
to coil heavily away. The men saw a ground vacant of fight- 
ers. It would have been an empty stage if it were not for a few 
corpses that lay thrown and twisted into fantastic shapes 
upon the sward. 

At sight of this tableau, many of the men in blue sprang 
from behind their covers and made an ungainly dance of 
joy. Their eyes burned and a hoarse cheer of elation broke 
from their dry lips. 

It had begun to seem to them that events were trying to 
prove that they were impotent. These little battles had evi- 
dently endeavored to demonstrate that the men could not 
fight well. When on the verge of submission to these opin- 
ions, the small duel had showed them that the proportions 
were not impossible, and by it they had revenged themselves 
upon their misgivings and upon the foe. 

The impetus of enthusiasm was theirs again. They gazed 
about them with looks of uplifted pride, feeling new trust in 
the grim, always confident weapons in their hands. And they 
were men. 
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Chapter 21 


P RESENTLY THEY KNEW that no fighting threatened 
them. All ways seemed once more opened to them. The 
dusty blue lines of their friends were disclosed a short dis- 
tance away. In the distance there were many colossal noises^ 
but in all this part of the field there was a sudden stillness. 

They perceived that they were free. The depleted band 
drew a long breath of relief and gathered itself into a bunch 
to complete its trip. 

In this last length of journey the men began to show 
strange emotions. They hurried with nervous fear. Some 
who had been dark and unfaltering in the grimmest moments 
now could not conceal an anxiety that made them frantic. It 
was perhaps that they dreaded to be killed in insignificant 
ways after the times for proper military deaths had passed. 
Or, perhaps, they thought it would be too ironical to get 
killed at the portals of safety. With backward looks of per- 
turbation, they hastened. 

As they approached their own lines there was some sar- 
casm exhibited on the part of a gaunt and bronzed regiment 
that lay resting in the shade of trees. Questions were wafted 
to them. 

“Where th’ hell yeh been?” 

“What yeh cornin’ back fer?” 

“Why didn’t yeh stay there?” 

“Was it warm out there, sonny?” 

“Coin’ home now, boys?” 

One shouted in taunting mimicry: “Oh, mother, come 
quick an’ look at th’ so’jers!” 

There was no reply from the bruised and battered regi- 
ment, save that one man made broadcast challenges to fist 
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fights and the red-bearded officer walked rather near and 
glared in great swashbuckler style at a tall captain in the 
other regiment. But the lieutenant suppressed the man who 
wished to fist fight, and the tall captain, flushing at the little 
fanfare of the red-bearded one, was obliged to look in- 
tently at some trees. 

The youth’s tender flesh was deeply stung by these re- 
marks. From under his creased brows he glowered with hate 
at the mockers. He meditated upon a few revenges. Still, 
many in the regiment hung their heads in criminal fashion, 
so that it came to pass that the men trudged with sudden 
heaviness, as if they bore upon their bended shoulders the 
coffin of their honor. And the youthful lieutenant, recollect- 
ing himself, began to mutter softly in black curses. 

They turned when they arrived at their old position to 
regard the ground over which they had charged. 

The youth in this contemplation was smitten with a large 
astonishment. He discovered that the distances, as com- 
pared with the brilliant measurings of his mind, were trivial 
and ridiculous. The stolid trees, where much had taken 
place, seemed incredibly near. The time, too, now that he 
reflected, he saw to have been short. He wondered at the 
number of emotions and events that had been crowded into 
such little spaces. Elfin thoughts must have exaggerated and 
enlarged everything, he said. 

It seemed, then, that there was bitter justice in the 
speeches of the gaunt and bronzed veterans. He veiled a 
glance of disdain at his fellows who strewed the ground, 
choking with dust, red from perspiration, misty-eyed, dis- 
heveled. 

They were gulping at their canteens, fierce to wring every 
mite of water from them, and they polished at their swollen 
and watery features with coat sleeves and bunches of grass. 

However, to the youth there was a considerable joy in 
musing upon his performances during the charge. He had 
had very little time previously in which to appreciate him- 
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self, so that there was now much satisfaction in quietly 
thinking of his actions. He recalled bits of color that in the 
flurry had stamped themselves unawares upon his engaged 
senses. 

As the regiment lay heaving from its hot exertions the offi- 
cer who had named them as mule drivers came galloping 
along the line. He had lost his cap. His tousled hair 
streamed wildly, and his face was dark with vexation and 
wrath. His temper was displayed with more clearness by the 
way in which he managed his horse. He jerked and wrenched 
savagely at his bridle, stopping the hard-breathing animal 
with a furious pull near the colonel of the regiment. He im- 
mediately exploded in reproaches which came unbidden to 
the ears of the men. They were suddenly alert, being always 
curious about black words between officers. 

“Oh, thunder, MacChesnay, what an awful bull you made 
of this thing!” began the officer. He attempted low tones, 
but his indignation caused certain of the men to learn the 
sense of his words. “What an awful mess you made! Good 
Lord, man, you stopped a hundred feet this side of a very 
pretty success! If your men had gone a hundred feet farther 
you would have made a great charge, but as it is — ^what a lot 
of mud diggers you’ve got anyway!” 

The men, listening with bated breath, now turned their 
curious eyes upon the colonel. They had a ragamuffin inter- 
est in this affair. 

The colonel was seen to straighten his form and put one 
hand forth in oratorical fashion. He wore an injured air; it 
was as if a deacon had been accused of stealing. The men 
were wiggling in an ecstasy of excitement. 

But of a sudden the colonel’s manner changed from that 
of a deacon to that of a Frenchman. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Oh, well, general, we went as far as we could,” he 
said calmly. 

“As far as you could? Did you, b’Gawd?” snorted the 
other. “Well, that wasn’t very far, was it?” he added, with a 
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glance of cold contempt into the other’s eyes. ‘‘Not very far, 
I think. You were intended to make a diversion in favor of 
Whiterside. How well you succeeded your own ears can now 
tell you.” He wheeled his horse and rode stffly away. 

The colonel, bidden to hear the jarring noises of an en- 
gagement in the woods to the left, broke out in vague dam- 
nations. 

The lieutenant, who had listened with an air of impotent 
rage to the interview, spoke suddenly in firm and undaunted 
tones. “I don’t care what a man is — ^whether he is a general 
or what — if he says th’ boys didn’t put up a good fight out 
there he’s a damned fool.” 

“Lieutenant,” began the colonel, severely, “this is my 
own afi[air, and I’ll trouble you ” 

The lieutenant made an obedient gesture. “All right, 
colonel, all right,” he said. He sat down with an air of being 
content with himself. 

The news that the regiment had been reproached went 
along the line. For a time the men were bewildered by it. 
“Good thunder!” they ejaculated, staring at the vanishing 
form of the general. They conceived it to be a huge mistake. 

Presently, however, they began to believe that in truth 
their efforts had been called light. The youth could see this 
conviction weigh upon the entire regiment until the men 
were like cuffed and cursed animals, but withal rebellious. 

The friend, with a grievance in his eye, went to the youth. 
“I wonder what he does want,” he said. “He must think we 
went out there an’ played marbles! I never see sech a man!” 

The youth developed a tranquil philosophy for these mo- 
ments of irritation. “Oh, well,” he rejoined, “he probably 
didn’t see nothing of it at all and got mad as blazes, and 
concluded we were a lot of sheep, just because we didn’t do 
what he wanted done. It’s a pity old Grandpa Henderson got 
killed yesterday — ^he’d have known that we did our best and 
fought good. It’s just our awful luck, that’s what.” 

“I should say so,” replied the friend. He seemed to be 
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deeply wounded at an injustice. ‘"I should say we did have 
awful luck! There’s no fun in fightin’ fer people when every- 
thing yeh do — no matter what — ain’t done right. I have a 
notion t’ stay behind next time an’ let ’em take their ol’ 
charge an’ go t’ th’ devil with it.” 

The youth spoke soothingly to his comrade. “Well, we 
both did good. I’d like to see the fool whaf d say we both 
didn’t do as good as we could!” 

“Of course we did,” declared the friend stoutly. “An’ I’d 
break th’ feller’s neck if he was as big as a church. But we’re 
all right, anyhow, for I heard one feller say that we two fit 
th’ best in th’ reg’ment, an’ they had a great argument ’bout 
it. Another feller, ’a course, he had t’ up an’ say it was a 
lie — he seen all what was goin’ on an’ he never seen us from 
th’ beginnin’ t’ th’ end. An’ a lot more struck in an’ ses it 
wasn’t a lie — ^we did fight like thunder, an’ they give us quite 
a send-off. But this is what I can’t stand — these everlastin’ 
ol’ soldiers, titterin’ an’ laughin’, an’ then that general, he’s 
crazy.” 

The youth exclaimed with sudden exasperation: “He’s a 
lunkhead! He makes me mad. I wish he’d come along next 
time. We’d show ’im what ” 

He ceased because several men had come hurrying up. 
Their faces expressed a bringing of great news. 

“O Flem, yeh jest oughta heard!” cried one, eagerly. 

“Heard what?” said the youth. 

“Yeh jest oughta heard!” repeated the other, and he ar- 
ranged himself to tell his tidings. The others made an ex- 
cited circle. “Well, sir, th’ colonel met your lieutenant right 
by us — it was damnedest thing I ever heard — an’ he ses: 
‘Ahem! ahem!’ he ses. ‘Mr. Hasbrouck!’ he ses, ‘by th’ way, 
who was that lad what carried th’ flag?’ he ses. There, 
Flemin’, what d’ yeh think ’a that? ‘Who was th’ lad what 
carried th’ flag?’ he ses, an’ th’ lieutenant, he speaks up 
right away: ‘That’s Flemin’, an’ he’s a jim-hickey,’ he ses, 
right away. What? I say he did. ‘A jim-hickey,’ he ses — 
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those ’r his words. He did, too. I say he did. If you kin tell 
this story better than I kin, go ahead an’ tell it. Well, then, 
keep yer mouth shet. Th’ lieutenant, he ses: ‘He’s a jim- 
hickey,’ an’ th’ colonel, he ses: ‘Ahem! ahem! he is, indeed, 
a very good man t’ have, ahem! He kep’ th’ flag ’way t’ th’ 
front. I saw ’im. He’s a good un,’ ses th’ colonel. ‘You bet,’ 
ses th’ lieutenant, ‘he an’ a feller named Wilson was at th’ 
head ’a th’ charge, an’ howlin’ like Indians all th’ time,’ he 
ses. ‘Head ’a th’ charge all th’ time,’ he ses. ‘A feller named 
Wilson,’ he ses. There, Wilson, m’boy, put that in a letter 
an’ send it hum t’ yer mother, hay? ‘A feller named Wilson,’ 
he ses. An’ th’ colonel, he ses: ‘Were they indeed? Ahem! 
ahem! My sakes!’ he ses. ‘At th’ head ’a th’ reg’ment?’ he 
ses. ‘They were,’ ses th’ lieutenant. ‘My sakes!’ ses th’ colo- 
nel. He ses: ‘Well, well, well,’ he ses, ‘those two babies?’ 
‘They were,’ ses th’ lieutenant. ‘Well, well,’ ses th’ colonel, 
‘they deserve t’ be major generals,’ he ses. ‘They deserve t’ be 
major generals.’ ” 

The youth and his friend had said: “Huh!” “Yer lyin’, 
Thompson.” “Oh, go t’ blazes!” “He never sed it.” “Oh, 
what a lie!” “Huh!” But despite these youthful scoffings and 
embarrassments, they knew that their faces were deeply 
flushing from thrills of pleasure. They exchanged a secret 
glance of joy and congratulation. 

They speedily forgot many things. The past held no pic- 
tures of error and disappointment. They were very happy, 
and their hearts swelled with grateful affection for the colo- 
nel and the youthful lieutenant. 


Chapter 22 


W HEN THE WOODS again began to pour forth the dark- 
hued masses of the enemy the youth felt serene self- 
confidence. He smiled briefly when he saw men dodge and 
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duck at the long screechings of shells that were thrown in 
giant handfuls over them. He stood, erect and tranquil, 
watching the attack begin against a part of the line that 
made a blue curve along the side of an adjacent hill. His 
vision being unmolested by smoke from the rifles of his 
companions, he had opportunities to see parts of the hard 
fight. It was a relief to perceive at last from whence came 
some of these noises which had been roared into his ears. 

Off a short way he saw two regiments fighting a little sep- 
arate battle with two other regiments. It was in a cleared 
space, wearing a set-apart look. They were blazing as if upon 
a wager, giving and taking tremendous blows. The firings 
were incredibly fierce and rapid. These intent regiments ap- 
parently were oblivious of all larger purposes of war, and 
were slugging each other as if at a matched game. 

In another direction he saw a magnificent brigade going 
with the evident intention of driving the enemy from a 
wood. They passed in out of sight and presently there was a 
most awe-inspiring racket in the wood. The noise was un- 
speakable. Having stirred this prodigious uproar, and, ap- 
parently, finding it too prodigious, the brigade, after a little 
time, came marching airily out again with its fine formation 
in nowise disturbed. There were no traces of speed in its 
movements. The brigade was jaunty and seemed to point a 
proud thumb at the yelling wood. 

On a slope to the left there was a long row of guns, gruff 
and maddened, denouncing the enemy, who, down through 
the woods, were forming for another attack in the pitiless 
monotony of conflicts. The round red discharges from the 
guns made a crimson flare and a high, thick smoke. Occa- 
sional glimpses could be caught of groups of the toiling artil- 
lerymen. In the rear of this row of guns stood a house, calm 
and white, amid bursting shells. A congregation of horses, 
tied to a long railing, were tugging frenziedly at their bridles. 
Men were running hither and thither. 

The detached battle between the four regiments lasted for 
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some time. There chanced to be no interference, and they 
settled their dispute by themselves. They struck savagely 
and powerfully at each other for a period of minutes, and 
then the lighter-hued regiments faltered and drew back, leav- 
ing the dark-blue lines shouting. The youth could see the 
two flags shaking with laughter amid the smoke remnants. 

Presently there was a stillness, pregnant with meaning. 
The blue lines shifted and changed a trifle and stared expec- 
tantly at the silent woods and fields before them. The hush 
was solemn and churchlike, save for a distant battery that, 
evidently unable to remain quiet, sent a faint rolling thunder 
over the ground. It irritated, like the noises of unimpressed 
boys. The men imagined that it would prevent their perched 
ears from hearing the first words of the new battle. 

Of a sudden the guns on the slope roared out a message 
of warning. A spluttering sound had begun in the woods. It 
swelled with amazing speed to a profound clamor that in- 
volved the earth in noises. The splitting crashes swept along 
the lines until an interminable roar was developed. To those 
in the midst of it, it became a din fitted to the universe. It 
was the whirring and thumping of gigantic machinery, com- 
plications among the smaller stars. The youth’s ears were 
filled up. They were incapable of hearing more. 

On an incline over which a road wound he saw wild and 
desperate rushes of men perpetually backward and forward 
in riotous surges. These parts of the opposing armies were 
two long waves that pitched upon each other madly at dic- 
tated points. To and fro they swelled. Sometimes, one side 
by its yells and cheers would proclaim decisive blows, but a 
moment later the other side would be all yells and cheers. 
Once the youth saw a spray of light forms go in houndlike 
leaps toward the waving blue lines. There was much howling, 
and presently it went away with a vast mouthful of prison- 
ers. Again, he saw a blue wave dash with such thunderous 
force against a gray obstruction that it seemed to clear the 
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earth of it and leave nothing but trampled sod. And always 
in their swift and deadly rushes to and fro the men screamed 
and yelled like maniacs. 

Particular pieces of fence or secure positions behind col- 
lections of trees were wrangled over, as gold thrones or 
pearl bedsteads. There were desperate lunges at these 
chosen spots seemingly every instant, and most of them 
were bandied like light toys between the contending forces. 
The youth could not tell from the battle flags flying like 
crimson foam in many directions which color of cloth was 
winning. 

His emaciated regiment bustled forth with undiminished 
fierceness when its time came. When assaulted again by bul- 
lets, the men burst out in a barbaric cry of rage and pain. 
They bent their heads in aims of intent hatred behind the 
projected hammers of their guns. Their ramrods clanged 
loud with fury as their eager arms pounded the cartridges 
into the rifle barrels. The front of the regiment was a smoke- 
wall penetrated by the flashing points of yellow and red. 

Wallowing in the fight, they were in an astonishingly short 
time resmudged. They surpassed in stain and dirt all their 
previous appearances. Moving to and fro with strained exer- 
tion, jabbering the while, they were, with their swaying 
bodies, black faces, and glowing eyes, like strange and ugly 
friends jigging heavily in the smoke. 

The lieutenant, returning from a tour after a bandage, 
produced from a hidden receptacle of his mind new and 
portentous oaths suited to the emergency. Strings of exple- 
tives he swung lashlike over the backs of his men, and it was 
evident that his previous efforts had in nowise impaired his 
resources. 

The youth, still the bearer of the colors, did not feel his 
idleness. He was deeply absorbed as a spectator. The crash 
and swing of the great drama made him lean forward, intent- 
eyed, his face working in small contortions. Sometimes he 
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prattled, words coining unconsciously from him in gro- 
tesque exclamations. He did not know that he breathed; that 
the flag hung silently over him, so absorbed was he. 

A formidable line of the enemy came within dangerous 
range. They could be seen plainly — ^tall, gaunt men with ex- 
cited faces running with long strides toward a wandering 
fence. 

At sight of this danger the men suddenly ceased their 
cursing monotone. There was an instant of strained silence 
before they threw up their rifles and fired a plumping volley 
at the foes. There had been no order given; the men, upon 
recognizing the menace, had immediately let drive their 
flock of bullets without waiting for word of command. 

But the enemy were quick to gain the protection of the 
wandering line of fence. They slid down behind it with re- 
markable celerity, and from this position they began briskly 
to slice up the blue men. 

These latter braced their energies for a great struggle. 
Often, white clinched teeth shone from the dusky faces. 
Many heads surged to and fro, floating upon a pale sea of 
smoke. Those behind the fence frequently shouted and 
yelped in taunts and gibelike cries, but the regiment main- 
tained a stressed silence. Perhaps, at this new assault the 
men recalled the fact that they had been named mud dig- 
gers, and it made their situation thrice bitter. They were 
breathlessly intent upon keeping the ground and thrusting 
away the rejoicing body of the enemy. They fought swiftly 
and with a despairing savageness denoted in their ex- 
pressions. 

The youth had resolved not to budge whatever should 
happen. Some arrows of scorn that had buried themselves in 
his heart had generated strange and unspeakable hatred. It 
was clear to him that his final and absolute revenge was to 
be achieved by his dead body lying, torn and gluttering,^ 
upon the field. This was to be a poignant retaliation upon 
1 gJuttering: a coined word that Crane devised for its stylistic effect. 
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the officer who had said “mule drivers,” and later “mud dig- 
gers,” for in all the wild graspings of his mind for a unit 
responsible for his sufferings and commotions he always 
seized upon the man who had dubbed him wrongly. And 
it was his idea, vaguely formulated, that his corpse would be 
for those eyes a great and salt reproach. 

The regiment bled extravagantly. Grunting bundles of 
blue began to drop. The orderly sergeant of the youth’s com- 
pany was shot through the cheeks. Its supports being in- 
jured, his jaw hung afar down, disclosing in the wide cavern 
of his mouth a pulsing mass of blood and teeth. And with it 
all he made attempts to cry out. In his endeavor there was a 
dreadful earnestness, as if he conceived that one great shriek 
would make him well. 

The youth saw him presently go rearward. His strength 
seemed in nowise impaired. He ran swiftly, casting wild 
glances for succor. 

Others fell down about the feet of their companions. 
Some of the wounded crawled out and away, but many lay 
still, their bodies twisted into impossible shapes. 

The youth looked once for his friend. He saw a vehement 
young man, powder-smeared and frowzled,^ whom he knew 
to be him. The lieutenant, also, was unscathed in his position 
at the rear. He had continued to curse, but it was now with 
the air of a man who was using his last box of oaths. 

For the fire of the regiment had begun to wane and drip. 
The robust voice, that had come strangely from the thin 
ranks, was growing rapidly weak. 

2 frowzled: Crane probably has in mind the word “frowzy,” which 
means disheveled, disordered, or rumpled. 
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Chapter 23 


T he colonel came running along back of the line. 

There were other officers following him. “We must 
charge’m!” they shouted. “We must charge’m!” they cried 
with resentful voices, as if anticipating a rebellion against 
this plan by the men. 

The youth, upon hearing the shouts, began to study the 
distance between him and the enemy. He made vague calcu- 
lations. He saw that to be firm soldiers they must go for- 
ward. It would be death to stay in the present place, and 
with all the circumstances to go backward would exalt too 
many others. Their hope was to push the galling foes away 
from the fence. 

He expected that his companions, weary and stiffened, 
would have to be driven to this assault, but as he turned 
toward them he perceived with a certain surprise that they 
were giving quick and unqualified expressions of assent. 
There was an ominous, clanging overture to the charge 
when the shafts of the bayonets rattled upon the rifle bar- 
rels. At the yelled words of command the soldiers sprang 
forward in eager leaps. There was new and unexpected force 
in the movement of the regiment. A knowledge of its faded 
and jaded condition made the charge appear like a parox- 
ysm, a display of the strength that comes before a final fee- 
bleness. The men scampered in insane fever of haste, racing 
as if to achieve a sudden success before an exhilarating fluid 
should leave them. It was a blind and despairing rush by the 
collection of men in dusty and tattered blue, over a green 
sward and under a sapphire sky, toward a fence, dimly out- 
lined in smoke, from behind which spluttered the fierce rifles 
of enemies. 
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The youth kept the bright colors to the front. He was 
waving his free arm in furious circles, the while shrieking 
mad calls and appeals, urging on those that did not need to 
be urged, for it seemed that the mob of blue men hurling 
themselves on the dangerous group of rifles were again 
grown suddenly wild with an enthusiasm of unselfishness. 
From the many firings starting toward them, it looked as if 
they would merely succeed in making a great sprinkling of 
corpses on the grass between their former position and the 
fence. But they were in a state of frenzy, perhaps because of 
forgotten vanities, and it made an exhibition of sublime 
recklessness. There was no obvious questioning, nor figur- 
ings, nor diagrams. There was, apparently, no considered 
loopholes. It appeared that the swift wings of their desires 
would have shattered against the iron gates of the im- 
possible. 

He himself felt the daring spirit of a savage religion- 
mad.^ He was capable of profound sacrifices, a tremendous 
death. He had no time for dissections, but he knew that he 
thought of the bullets only as things that could prevent him 
from reaching the place of his endeavor. There were subtle 
flashings of joy within him that thus should be his mind. 

He strained all his strength. His eyesight was shaken and 
dazzled by the tension of thought and muscle. He did not 
see anything excepting the mist of smoke gashed by the little 
knives of fire, but he knew that in it lay the aged fence of a 
vanished farmer protecting the snuggled bodies of the gray 
men. 

As he ran a thought of the shock of contact gleamed in 
his mind. He expected a great concussion when the two 
bodies of troops crashed together. This became a part of his 
wild battle madness. He could feel the onward swing of the 
regiment about him and he conceived of a thunderous, 
crushing blow that would prostrate the resistance and 
spread consternation and amazement for miles. The flying 

1 a savage religion^mad: a savage in a religious frenzy. 
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regiment was going to have a catapultian effect. This dream 
made him run faster among his comrades, who were giving 
vent to hoarse and frantic cheers. 

But presently he could see that many of the men in gray 
did not intend to abide the blow. The smoke, rolling, dis- 
closed men who ran, their faces still turned. These grew to a 
crowd, who retired stubbornly. Individuals wheeled fre- 
quently to send a bullet at the blue wave. 

But at one part of the line there was a grim and obdurate 
group that made no movement. They were settled firmly 
down behind posts and rails. A flag, ruffled and fierce, 
waved over them and their rifles dinned fiercely. 

The blue whirl of men got very near, until it seemed that 
in truth there would be a close and frightful scuffle. There 
was an expressed disdain in the opposition of the little 
group, that changed the meaning of the cheers of the men in 
blue. They became yells of wrath, directed, personal. The 
cries of the two parties were now in sound an interchange of 
scathing insults. 

They in blue showed their teeth; their eye shone all white. 
They launched themselves as at the throats of those who 
stood resisting. The space between dwindled to an insignifi- 
cant distance. 

The youth had centered the gaze of his soul upon that 
other flag. Its possession would be high pride. It would ex- 
press bloody minglings, near blows. He had a gigantic ha- 
tred for those who made great difficulties and complications. 
They caused it to be as a craved treasure of mythology, 
hung amid tasks and contrivances of danger. 

He plunged like a mad horse at it. He was resolved it 
should not escape if wild blows and darings of blows could 
seize it. His own emblem, quivering and aflare, was winging 
toward the other. It seemed there would shortly be an en- 
counter of strange beaks and claws, as of eagles. 

The swirling body of blue men came to a sudden halt at 
close and disastrous range and roared a swift volley. The 
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group in gray was split and broken by this fire, but its rid- 
dled body still fought. The men in blue yelled again and 
rushed in upon it. 

The youth, in his leapings, saw, as through a mist, a pic- 
ture of four or five men stretched upon the ground or writh- 
ing upon their knees with bowed heads as if they had been 
stricken by bolts from the sky. Tottering among them was 
the rival color bearer, who the youth saw had been bitten 
vitally by the bullets of the last formidable volley. He per- 
ceived this man fighting a last struggle, the struggle of one 
whose legs are grasped by demons. It was a ghastly battle. 
Over his face was the bleach of death, but set upon it were 
the dark and hard lines of desperate purpose. With this ter- 
rible grin of resolution he hugged his precious flag to him 
and was stumbling and staggering in his design to go the 
way that led to safety for it. 

But his wounds always made it seem that his feet were 
retarded, held, and he fought a grim fight, as with invisible 
ghouls fastened greedily upon his limbs. Those in advance 
of the scampering blue men, howling cheers, leaped at the 
fence. The despair of the lost was in his eyes as he glanced 
back at them. 

The youth’s friend went over the obstruction in a tum- 
bling heap and sprang at the flag as a panther at prey. He 
pulled at it and, wrenching it free, swung up its red bril- 
liancy with a mad cry of exultation even as the color bearer, 
gasping, lurched over in a final throe and, stiffening convul- 
sively, turned his dead face to the ground. There was much 
blood upon the grass blades. 

At the place of success there began more wild clamorings 
of cheers. The men gesticulated and bellowed in an ecstasy. 
When they spoke it was. as if they considered their listener to 
be a mile away. What hats and caps were left to them they 
often slung high in the air. 

At one part of the line four men had been swooped upon, 
and they now sat as prisoners. Some blue men were about 
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them in an eager and curious circle. The soldiers had 
trapped strange birds, and there was an examination. A 
flurry of fast questions was in the air. 

One of the prisoners was nursing a superficial wound in 
the foot. He cuddled it, babywise, but he looked up from it 
often to curse with an astonishing utter abandon straight at 
the noses of his captors. He consigned them to red regions; 
he called upon the pestilential wrath of strange gods. And 
with it all he was singularly free from recognition of the 
finer points of the conduct of prisoners of war. It was as if a 
clumsy clod had trod upon his toe and he conceived it to be 
his privilege, his duty, to use deep, resentful oaths. 

Another, who was a boy in years, took his plight with 
great calmness and apparent good nature. He conversed 
with the men in blue, studying their faces with his bright and 
keen eyes. They spoke of battles and conditions. There was 
an acute interest in all their faces during this exchange of 
viewpoints. It seemed a great satisfaction to hear voices 
from where all had been darkness and speculation. 

The third captive sat with a morose countenance. He pre- 
served a stoical and cold attitude. To all advances he made 
one reply without variation, “Ah, go t’ hell!” 

The last of the four was always silent and, for the most 
part, kept his face turned in unmolested directions. From 
the views the youth received he seemed to be in a state of 
absolute dejection. Shame was upon him, and with it pro- 
found regret that he was, perhaps, no more to be counted in 
the ranks of his fellows. The youth could detect no expres- 
sion that would allow him to believe that the other was giv- 
ing a thought to his narrowed future, the pictured dungeons, 
perhaps, and starvations and brutalities, liable to the imagi- 
nation. All to be seen was shame for captivity and regret 
for the right to antagonize. 

After the men had celebrated sufficiently they settled 
down behind the old rail fence, on the opposite side to the 
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one from which their foes had been driven. A few shot per- 
functorily at distant marks. 

There was some long grass. The youth nestled in it and 
rested, making a convenient rail support the flag. His friend, 
jubilant and glorified, holding his treasure with vanity, came 
to him there. They sat side by side and congratulated each 
other. 


Chapter 24 


T he roarings that had stretched in a long line of 
sound across the face of the forest began to grow in- 
termittent and weaker. The stentorian speeches of the artil- 
lery continued in some distant encounter, but the crashes of 
the musketry had almost ceased. The youth and his friend of 
a sudden looked up, feeling a deadened form of distress at 
the waning of these noises, which had become a part of life. 
They could see changes going on among the troops. There 
were marchings this way and that way. A battery wheeled 
leisurely. On the crest of a small hill was the thick gleam of 
many departing muskets. 

The youth arose. “Well, what now, I wonder?” he said. 
By his tone he seemed to be preparing to resent some new 
monstrosity in the way of dins and smashes. He shaded his 
eyes with his grimy hand and gazed over the field. 

His friend also arose and stared. “I bet we’re goin’ f git 
along out of this an’ back over th’ river,” said he. 

“Well, I swan!” said the youth. 

They waited, watching. Within a little while the regiment 
received orders to retrace its way. The men got up grunting 
from the grass, regretting the soft repose. They jerked their 
stiffened legs, and stretched their arms over their heads. One 
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man swore as he rubbed his eyes. They all groaned “O 
Lord!” They had as many objections to this change as they 
would have had to a proposal for a new battle. 

They trampled slowly back over the field across which 
they had run in a mad scamper. 

The regiment marched until it had joined its fellows. The 
reformed brigade, in column, aimed through a wood at the 
road. Directly they were in a mass of dust-covered troops, 
and were trudging along in a way parallel to the enemy’s 
lines as these had been defined by the previous turmoil. 

They passed within view of a stolid white house, and saw 
in front of it groups of their comrades lying in wait behind a 
neat breastwork. A row of guns was booming at a distant 
enemy. Shells thrown in reply were raising clouds of dust 
and splinters. Horsemen dashed along the line of intrench- 
ments. 

At this point of its march the division curved away from 
the field and went winding off in the direction of the river. 
When the significance of this movement had impressed itself 
upon the youth he turned his head and looked over his 
shoulder toward the trampled and <i^Z?rz>-strewed ground. 
He breathed a breath of new satisfaction. He finally nudged 
his friend. “Well, it’s all over,” he said to him. 

His friend gazed backward. “B’Gawd, it is,” he assented. 
They mused. 

For a time the youth was obliged to reflect in a puzzled 
and uncertain way. His mind was undergoing a subtle 
change. It took moments for it to cast off its battleful ways 
and resume its accustomed course of thought. Gradually his 
brain emerged from the clogged clouds, and at last he was 
enabled to more closely comprehend himself and circum- 
stance. 

He understood then that the existence of shot and counter- 
shot was in the past. He had dwelt in a land of strange, 
squalling upheavals and had come forth. He had been where 
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there was red of blood and black of passion, and he was 
escaped. His first thoughts were given to rejoicings at this 
fact. 

Later he began to study his deeds, his failures, and his 
achievements. Thus, fresh from scenes where many of his 
usual machines of reflection had been idle, from where he 
had proceeded sheeplike, he struggled to marshal all his 
acts. 

At last they marched before him clearly. From this pres- 
ent viewpoint he was enabled to look upon them in specta- 
tor fashion and to criticize them with some correctness, for 
his new condition had already defeated certain sympathies. 

Regarding his procession of memory he felt gleeful and 
unregretting, for in it his public deeds were paraded in great 
and shining prominence. Those performances which had 
been witnessed by his fellows marched now in wide purple 
and gold, having various deflections. They went gayly with 
music. It was pleasure to watch these things. He spent de- 
lightful minutes viewing the gilded images of memory. 

He saw that he was good. He recalled with a thrill of joy 
the respectful comments of his fellows upon his conduct. 

Nevertheless, the ghost of his flight from the first engage- 
ment appeared to him and danced. There were small shout- 
ings in his brain about these matters. For a moment he 
blushed, and the light of his soul flickered with shame. 

A specter of reproach came to him. There loomed the 
dogging memory of the tattered soldier — he who, gored by 
bullets and faint for blood, had fretted concerning an imag- 
ined wound in another; he who had loaned his last of 
strength and intellect for the tall soldier; he who, blind with 
weariness and pain, had been deserted in the field. 

For an instant a wretched chill of sweat was upon him at 
the thought that he might be detected in the thing. As he 
stood persistently before his vision, he gave vent to a cry of 
sharp irritation and agony. 
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His friend turned. “Whafs the matter, Henry?” he de- 
manded. The youth’s reply was an outburst of crimson 
oaths. 

As he marched along the little branch-hung roadway 
among his prattling companions this vision of cruelty 
brooded over him. It clung near him always and darkened 
his view of these deeds in purple and gold. Whichever way 
his thoughts turned they were followed by the somber phan- 
tom of the desertion in the fields. He looked stealthily at his 
companions, feeling sure that they must discern in his face 
evidences of this pursuit. But they were plodding in ragged 
array, discussing with quick tongues the accomplishments of 
the late battle. 

“Oh, if a man should come up an’ ask me. I’d say we got 
a dum good lickin’.” 

“Lickin’ — ^in yer eye! We ain’t licked, sonny. We’re going 
down here aways, swing aroun’, an’ come in behint ’em.” 

“Oh, hush, with your cornin’ in behint ’em. I’ve seen all ’a 
that I wanta. Don’t teU me about cornin’ in behint ” 

“Bill Smithers, he ses he’d rather been in ten hundred 
battles than been in that heluva hospital. He ses they got 
shootin’ in th’ nighttime, an’ shells dropped plum among 
’em in th’ hospital. He ses sech hollerin’ he never see.” 

“Hasbrouck? He’s th’ best off’cer in this here reg’ment. 
He’s a whale.” 

“Didn’t I tell yeh we’d come aroun’ in behint ’em? Didn’t 
I tell yeh so? We ” 

“Oh, shet yer mouth!” 

For a time this pursuing recollection of the tattered man 
took all elation from the youth’s veins. He saw his vivid 
error, and he was afraid that it would stand before him all 
his life. He took no share in the chatter of his comrades, nor 
did he look at them or know them, save when he felt sudden 
suspicion that they were seeing his thoughts and scrutinizing 
each detail of the scene with the tattered soldier. 

Yet gradually he mustered force to put the sin at a dis- 
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tance. And at last his eyes seemed to open to some new 
ways. He found that he could look back upon the brass and 
bombast of his earher gospels and see them truly. He was 
gleeful when he discovered that he now despised them. 

With the conviction came a store of assurance. He felt a 
quiet manhood, non-assertive but of sturdy and strong 
blood. He knew that he would no more quail before his 
guides wherever they should point. He had been to touch the 
great death, and found that, after all, it was but the great 
death. He was a man. 

So it came to pass that as he trudged from the place of 
blood and wrath his soul changed. He came from hot plow- 
shares^ to prospects of clover tranquilly, and it was as if hot 
plowshares were not. Scars faded as flowers. 

It rained. The procession of weary soldiers became a be- 
draggled train, despondent and muttering, marching with 
churning effort in a trough of liquid brown mud under a low, 
wretched sky. Yet the youth smiled, for he saw that the 
world was a world for him, though many discovered it to be 
made of oaths and walking sticks. He had rid himself of the 
red sickness of battle. The sultry nightmare was in the past. 
He had been an animal blistered and sweating in the heat 
and pain of war. He turned now with a lover’s thirst to im- 
ages of tranquil skies, fresh meadows, cool brooks — an ex- 
istence of soft and eternal peace. 

Over the river a golden ray of sun came through the hosts 
of leaden rain clouds. 

1 hot plowshares: In Medieval times, persons accused of heresy or 
witchcraft were often tried by ordeal, on the theory that God would 
protect the truly innocent from harm. One form of ordeal was to 
make the accused walk barefoot over the heated iron plate of the 
plow, the part that cuts the furrow. 




All Quiet on the Western Front 


This book is to be neither an 
accusation nor a confession, 
and least of all an adventure, 
for death is not an adventure 
to those who stand face to face 
with it. It will try simply to tell 
of a generation of men who, 
even though they may have es- 
caped its shells, were destroyed 
by the war. 



You will probably notice that the language 
in this book is unusual in a number of ways. 
The use of first-person narration allows the 
author to write sentences that seem to be 
many sentences thrown together, to represent 
thoughts rather than speech; thoughts are 
groups of ideas and feelings put together at 
random, and this looseness is reflected in the 
author’s style. 

Part of the unusual quality of language 
also arises from the fact that this is a transla- 
tion from a foreign language; Remarque 
wrote the novel in German. This translation 
tries to retain the flavor of the original. As 
a result, turns of phrase that are natural in 
German may sometimes seem unfamiliar as 
they appear in the English version. 

Many words that appear both in this book 
and in The Red Badge of Courage are spelled 
differently here; the spelling vn All Quiet on 
the Western Front follows the system used in 
England. 



Chapter 1 


W E ARE AT REST j5.ve miles behind the front. Yesterday 
we were relieved, and now our bellies are full of beef 
and haricot beans. We are satisfied and at peace. Each man 
has another mess-tin full for the evening; and, what is more, 
there is a double ration of sausage and bread. That puts a 
man in fine trim. We have not had such luck as this for a 
long time. The cook with his carroty head is begging us to 
eat; he beckons with his ladle to everyone that passes, and 
spoons him out a great dollop. He does not see how he can 
empty his stew-pot in time for coffee. Tjaden and Muller 
have produced two wash-basins and had them filled up tO' 
the brim as a reserve. In Tjaden this is voracity, in Muller it 
is foresight. Where Tjaden puts it all is a mystery, for he is. 
and always will be as thin as a rake. 

What’s more important still is the issue of a double ration 
of smokes. Ten cigars, twenty cigarettes, and two quids of 
chew per man; now that is decent. I have exchanged my 
chewing tobacco with Katczinsky for his cigarettes, which 
means I have forty altogether. That’s enough for a day. 

It is true we have no right to this windfall. The Prussian is 
not so generous. We have only a miscalculation to thank for 
it. 

Fourteen days ago we had to go up and relieve the front 
line. It was fairly quiet on our sector, so the quartermaster 
who remained in the rear had requisitioned the usual quan- 
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tity of rations and provided for the full company of one 
hundred and fifty men. But on the last day an astonishing 
number of English field-guns opened up on us with high- 
explosive, drumming ceaselessly on our position, so that we 
suffered heavily and came back only eighty strong. 

Last night we moved back and settled down to get a good 
sleep for once: Katczinsky is right when he says it would not 
be such a bad war if only one could get a little more sleep. 
In the line we have had next to none, and fourteen days is a 
long time at one stretch. 

It was noon before the first of us crawled out of our quar- 
ters. Half an hour later every man had his mess-tin and we 
gathered at the cook-house, which smelt greasy and nourish- 
ing. At the head of the queue of course were the hungriest — 
little Albert Kropp, the clearest thinker among us and there- 
fore the first to be lance-corporal; Muller, who still carries 
his school textbooks with him, dreams of examinations, and 
during a bombardment mutters propositions in physics; 
Leer, who wears a full beard and has a preference for the 
girls from officers’ brothels. And as the fourth, myself, Paul 
Baumer, All four are nineteen years of age, and all four 
joined up from the same class as volunteers for the war. 

Close behind us were our friends: Tjaden, a skinny lock- 
smith of our own age, the biggest eater of the company. He 
sits down to eat as thin as a grasshopper and gets up as big 
as a bug in the family way; Haie Westhus, of the same age, a 
peat-digger, who can easily hold a ration-loaf in his hand 
and say: Guess what I’ve got in my fist; then Detering, a 
peasant, who thinks of nothing but his farmyard and his 
wife; and finally Stanislaus Katczinsky, the leader of our 
group, shrewd, cunning, and hard-bitten, forty years of age, 
with a face of the soil, blue eyes, bent shoulders, and a re- 
markable nose for dirty weather, good food, and soft jobs. 

Our gang formed the head of the queue before the cook- 
house. We were growing impatient, for the cook paid no 
attention to us. 
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Finally Katczinsky called out to him: ‘‘Say, Heinrich, 
open up the soup-kitchen. Anyone can see the beans are 
done.” 

He shook his head sleepily: "‘You must all be there first.” 
Tjaden grinned: “We are all here.” 

The sergeant-cook still took no notice. “That may do for 
you,” he said. “But where are the others?” 

“They won’t be fed by you to-day. They’re either in the 
dressing-station or pushing up daisies.” 

The cook was quite disconcerted as the facts dawned on 
him. He was staggered. “And I have cooked for one hun- 
dred and fifty men ” 

Kropp poked him in the ribs. “Then for once we’ll have 
enough. Come on, begin!” 

Suddenly a vision came over Tjaden. His sharp, mousey 
features began to shine, his eyes grew small with cunning, 
his jaws twitched, and he whispered hoarsely: “Man! then 
you’ve got bread for one hundred and fifty men too, eh?” 

The sergeant-cook nodded, absent-minded and bewil- 
dered. 

Tjaden seized him by the tunic. “And sausage?” 

Ginger nodded again. 

Tjaden’s chaps quivered. “Tobacco too?” 

“Yes, everything.” 

Tjaden beamed: “What a bean-feast! That’s all for us! 
Each man gets — ^wait a bit — yes, practically two issues.” 

Then Ginger stirred himself and said: “That won’t do.” 

Then we got excited and began to crowd around. 

“Why won’t that do, you old carrot?” demanded Katczin- 
sky. 

“Eighty men can’t have what is meant for a hundred and 
fifty.” 

“We’ll soon show you,” growled Muller. 

“I don’t care about the stew, but I can only issue rations 
for eighty men,” persisted Ginger. 

Katczinsky got angry. “You might be generous for once. 
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You haven’t drawn food for eighty men. You’ve drawn it for 
the Second Company. Good. Let’s have it then. We are the 
Second Company.” 

We began to jostle the fellow. No one felt kindly toward 
him, for it was his fault that the food twice came up to us in 
the line too late and cold. Under shell-fire he wouldn’t bring 
his kitchen up near enough, so that our soup-carriers had to 
go much farther than those of the other companies. Now 
Bulcke of the First Company is a much better fellow. He is 
as fat as a hamster in winter, but he trundles his pots when it 
comes to that right up to the very front line. 

We were in just the right mood, and there would certainly 
have been a dust-up if our company commander had not 
appeared. He informed himself of the dispute, and only re- 
marked: “Yes, we did have heavy losses yesterday.” 

He looked in the dixie. “The beans look good.” 

Ginger nodded. “Cooked with meat and fat.” 

The lieutenant looked at us. He knew what we were 
thinking. And he knew many other things too, because he 
came to the company as a non-com and was promoted from 
the ranks. He lifted the lid from the dixie again and sniffed. 
Then passing on he said: “Serve out the whole issue. We 
can do with it. And bring me a plate full too.” 

Ginger looked sheepish as Tjaden danced round him. 

“It doesn’t cost you anything! One would think the quar- 
termaster’s store belonged to him! And now get on with it, 
you old blubber-sticker, and don’t you miscount.” 

“You be hanged!” spat out Ginger. When things get be- 
yond him he throws up the sponge altogether; he just goes to 
pieces. And as if to show that all things were now the same 
to him, of his own free will be shared out half a pound of 
synthetic honey equally among us. 


To-day is wonderfully good. The mail has come, and al- 
most every man has a couple of letters. 
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Kropp pulls out one. “Kantorek sends you all his best 
wishes.” 

We laugh. Muller throws his cigarette away and says: “I 
wish he was here.” 

Kantorek had been our schoolmaster, an active little man 
in a grey tail-coat, with a face like a shrew-mouse. He was 
about the same size as Corporal Himmelstoss, the ‘Terror 
of Klosterberg.” It is very queer that the unhappiness of the 
world is so often brought on by small men. They are so» 
much more energetic and uncompromising than the big fel- 
lows. I have always taken good care to keep out of sections 
with small company commanders. They are mostly con- 
founded little martinets. 

During drill-time Kantorek gave us long lectures until the 
whole of our class went under his shepherding to the District 
Commandant and volunteered. I can see him now, as he 
used to glare at us through his spectacles and say in a mov- 
ing voice: “Won’t you join up, Comrades?” 

These teachers always carry their feelings ready in their 
waistcoat pockets, and fetch them out at any hour of the 
day. But we didn’t think of that then. 

There was, indeed, one of us who hesitated and did not 
want to fall into line. That was Josef Behm, a plump, 
homely fellow. But he did allow himself to be persuaded, 
otherwise he would have been ostracized. And perhaps 
more of us thought as he did, but no one could very well 
stand out, because at that time even one’s parents were 
ready with the word “coward”; no one had the vaguest idea 
what we were in for. The wisest were just the poor and sim- 
ple people. They knew the war to be a misfortune, whereas 
people who were better off were beside themselves with joy, 
though they should have been much better able to judge 
what the consequences would be. 

Katczinsky said that was a result of their upbringing. It 
made them stupid. And what Kat said, he had thought 
about. 
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Strange to say, Behm was one of the first to fall. He got 
hit in the eye during an attack, and we left him lying for 
dead. We couldn’t bring him with us, because we had to 
come back helter-skelter. In the afternoon suddenly we 
heard him call, and saw him outside creeping towards us. 
He had only been knocked unconscious. Because he could 
not see, and was mad with pain, he failed to keep under 
cover, and so was shot down before anyone could go and 
fetch him in. 

Naturally we couldn’t blame Kantorek for this. Where 
would the world be if one brought every man to book? 
There were thousands of Kantoreks, all of whom were con- 
vinced that there was only one way of doing well, and that 
way theirs. 

And that is just why they let us down so badly. 

For us lads of eighteen they ought to have been mediators 
and guides to the world of maturity, the world of work, of 
duty, of culture, of progress — ^to the future. We often made 
fun of them and played jokes on them, but in our hearts we 
trusted them. The idea of authority, which they represented, 
was associated in our minds with a greater insight and a 
manlier wisdom. But the first death we saw shattered this 
belief. We had to recognize that our generation was more to 
be trusted than theirs. They surpassed us only in phrases 
and in cleverness. The first bombardment showed us our 
mistake, and under it the world as they had taught it to us 
broke in pieces. 

While they continued to write and talk, we saw the 
wounded and dying. While they taught that duty- to one’s 
country is the greatest thing, we already knew that death- 
throes are stronger. But for all that we were no mutineers, 
no deserters, no cowards — ^they were very free with all these 
expressions. We loved our country as much as they; we went 
courageously into every action; but also we distinguished 
the false from the true, we had suddenly learned to see. And 
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we saw that there was nothing of their world left. We were 
all at once terribly alone; and alone we must see it through. 


Before going over to see Kemmerich we pack up his 
things: he will need them on the way back. 

In the dressing-station there is great activity; it reeks as 
ever of carbolic, ether, and sweat. Most of us are accus- 
tomed to this in the billets, but here it makes one feel faint. 
We ask for Kemmerich. He lies in a large room and receives 
us with feeble expressions of joy and helpless agitation. 
While he was unconscious someone had stolen his watch. 

Muller shakes his head: “I always told you that nobody 
should carry as good a watch as that.” 

Muller is rather crude and tactless, otherwise he would 
hold his tongue, for anybody can see that Kemmerich will 
never come out of this place again. Whether he finds his 
watch or not will make no difference. At the most one will 
only be able to send it to his people. 

“How goes it, Franz?” asks Kropp. 

Kemmerich’s head sinks. 

“Not so bad . . . but I have such a damned pain in my 
foot.” 

We look at his bed covering. His leg lies under a wire 
basket. The bed covering arches over it. I kick Muller on the 
shin, for he is just about to teU Kemmerich what the order- 
lies told us outside: that Kemmerich has lost his foot. The 
leg is amputated. He looks ghastly, yellow, and wan. In his 
face there are already the strained lines that we know so 
well, we have seen them now hundreds of times. They are 
not so much lines as marks. Under the skin the life no 
longer pulses, it has already pressed out to the boundaries of 
the body. Death is working through from within. It already 
has command in the eyes. Here lies our comrade, Kemmer- 
ich, who a little while ago was roasting horse-flesh with tis 
and squatting in the shell-holes. He it is still and yet it is not 
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he any longer. His features have become uncertain and 
faint, like a photographic plate on which two pictures have 
been taken. Even his voice sounds like ashes. 

I think of the time when we went away. His mother, a 
good plump matron, brought him to the station. She wept 
continually, her face was bloated and swollen. Kemmerich 
felt embarrassed, for she was the least composed of all; she 
simply dissolved into fat and water. Then she caught sight of 
me and took hold of my arm again and again, and implored 
me to look after Franz out there. Indeed he did have a face 
like a child, and such frail bones that after four weeks pack- 
carrying he already had flat feet. But how can a man look 
after anyone in the field! 

“Now you will soon be going home,” says Kropp. “You 
would have had to wait at least three or four months for your 
leave.” 

Kemmerich nods. I cannot bear to look at his hands, they 
-are like wax. Under the nails is the dirt of the trenches, it 
•shows through blue-black like poison. It strikes me that 
these nails will continue to grow like long fantastic cellar- 
plants long after Kemmerich breathes no more. I see the 
picture before me. They twist themselves into corkscrews 
and grow and grow, and with them the hair on the decayed 
skull, just like grass in a good soil, just like grass, how can it 
be possible — 

Muller leans over, “We have brought your things, Franz.” 

Kemmerich signs with his hand. “Put them under the 
bed.” 

Muller does so. Kemmerich starts on again about the 
watch. How can one calm him without making him suspi- 
cious? 

Miiller reappears with a pair of airman’s boots. They are 
fine English boots of soft, yellow leather which reach to the 
knee and lace all the way — they are things to be coveted. 

Miiller is delighted at the sight of them. He matches their 
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soles against his own clumsy boots and says: “Will you be 
taking them with you, Franz?” 

We all three have the same thought; even if he should get 
better, he would be able to use only one — they are no use to 
him. But as things are now it is a pity that they should stay 
here; the orderlies will of course grab them as soon as he is 
dead. 

“Won’t you leave them with us?” Muller repeats. 

Kemmerich doesn’t want to. They are his most prized 
possession. 

“Well, we could exchange,” suggests Muller again. “Out 
here one can make some use of them.” Still Kemmerich is 
not to be moved. 

I tread on Muller’s foot; reluctantly he puts the fine boots 
back again under the bed. 

We talk a little more and then take our leave. 

“Cheerio, Franz.” 

I promise him to come back in the morning. Muller talks 
of doing so too. He is thinking of the lace-up boots and 
means to be on the spot, 

Kemmerich groans. He is feverish. We get hold of an or- 
derly outside and ask him to give Kemmerich a dose of mor- 
phia. 

He refuses. “If we were to give morphia to everyone we 
would have to have tubs full — ” 

“You only attend to officers properly,” says Kropp vi- 
ciously. 

I hastily intervene and give him a cigarette. He takes it. 

“Are you usually allowed to give it, then?” I ask him. 

He is annoyed. “If you don’t think so, then why ask?” 

I press a couple more cigarettes into his hand. “Do us the 
favour — ” 

“Well, all right,” he says. 

Kropp goes in with him. He doesn’t trust him and wants 
to see. We wait outside. 
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Miiller returns to the subject of the boots. “They would fit 
me perfectly. In these boots I get blister after blister. Do you 
think he will last till to-morrow after drill? If he passes out 
in the night, we know where the boots — ” 

Kropp returns. “Do you think — ?” he asks. 

“Done for,” says Muller emphatically. 

We go back to the huts. I think of the letter that I must 
write to-morrow to Kemmerich’s mother. I am freezing. I 
could do with a tot of rum. MiiUer pulls up some grass and 
chews it. Suddenly little Kropp throws his cigarette away, 
stamps on it savagely, and looking round him with a broken 
and distracted face, stammers: “Damned swine, the damned 
swine!” 

We walk on for a long time. Kropp has calmed himself; 
we understand: he sees red, out here every man gets like 
that sometime. 

“What has Kantorek written to you?” Muller asks him. 

He laughs. “We are the Iron Youth.” 

We all three smile bitterly. Kropp rails: he is glad that he 
can speak. 

Yes, that’s the way they think, these hundred thousand 
Kantoreks! Iron Youth. Youth! We are none of us more 
than twenty years old. But young? Youth? That is long ago. 
We are old folk. 


Chapter 2 


I T IS STRANGE TO THINK that at home in the drawer of 
my writing table there lies the beginning of a play called 
“Saul” and a bundle of poems. Many an evening I have 
worked over them — ^we all did something of the kind — ^but 
that has become so unreal to me that I cannot comprehend 
it any more. Our early life is cut off from the moment we 
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came here, and that without our lifting a hand. We often try 
to look back on it and to find an explanation, but never 
quite succeed. For us young men of twenty everything is 
extraordinarily vague, for Kropp, Muller, Leer, and me, for 
all of us whom Kantorek calls the 'Iron Youth.” All the 
older men are linked up with their previous life. They have 
wives, children, occupations, and interests, they have a 
background which is so strong that the war cannot obliterate 
it. We young men of twenty, however, have only our par- 
ents, and some, perhaps, a girl — that is not much, for at our 
age the influence of parents is at its weakest and girls have 
not yet got a hold over us. Besides this there was little else 
— some enthusiasm, a few hobbies, and our school. Beyond 
this our life did not extend. And of this nothing remains. 

Kantorek would say that we stood on the threshold of 
life. And so it would seem. We had as yet taken no root. 
The war swept us away. For the others, the older men, it is 
but an interruption. They are able to think beyond it. We, 
however, have been gripped by it and do not know what the 
end may be. We know only that in some strange and mel- 
ancholy way we have become a waste land. All the same, we 
are not often sad. 


Though Muller would be delighted to have Kemmerich’s 
boots, he is really quite as sympathetic as another who 
could not bear to think of such a thing for grief. He merely 
sees things clearly. Were Kemmerich able to make any use 
of the boots, then Muller would rather go barefoot over 
barbed wire than scheme how to get hold of them. But as it 
is the boots are quite inappropriate to Kemmerich’s circum- 
stances, whereas MiiUer can make good use of them. Kem- 
merich will die; it is immaterial who gets them. Why, then, 
should Muller not succeed to them? he has more right than 
a hospital orderly. When Kemmerich is dead it will be too 
late. Therefore Muller is already on the watch. 
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We have lost all sense of other considerations, because 
they are artificial. Only the facts are real and important for 
us. And good boots are scarce. 


Once it was different. When we went to the District Com- 
mandant to enlist, we were a class of twenty young men, 
many of whom proudly shaved for the first time before 
going to the barracks. We had no definite plans for our fu- 
ture. Our thoughts of a career and occupation were as yet of 
too unpractical a character to furnish any scheme of life. We 
were still crammed full of vague ideas which gave to life, 
and to the war also, an ideal and almost romantic character. 
We were trained in the army for ten weeks and in this time 
more profoundly influenced than by ten years at school. We 
learned that a bright button is weightier than four volumes 
of Schopenhauer. At first astonished, then embittered, and 
finally indifferent, we recognized that what matters is not the 
mind but the boot brush, not intelligence but the system, not 
freedom but drill. We became soldiers with eagerness and 
enthusiasm, but they have done everything to knock that out 
of us. After three weeks it was no longer incomprehensible 
to us that a braided postman should have more authority 
over us than had formerly our parents, our teachers, and the 
whole gamut of culture from Plato to Goethe. With our 
young, awakened eyes we saw that the classical conception 
of the Fatherland held by our teachers resolved itself here 
into a renunciation of personality such as one would not ask 
of the meanest servant — salutes, springing to attention, 
parade-marches, presenting arms, right wheel, left wheel, 
clicking the heels, insults, and a thousand pettifogging de- 
tails. We had fancied our task would be different, only to 
find we were to be trained for heroism as though we were 
circus-ponies. But we soon accustomed ourselves to it. We 
learned in fact that some things were necessary, but the rest 
merely show. Soldiers have a nose for such distinctions. 
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By threes and fours our class was scattered over the pla- 
toons amongst Frisian fisherman, peasants, and labourers 
with whom we soon made friends. Kropp, Muller, Kemmer- 
ich, and I went to No. 9 platoon under Corporal Himmel- 
stoss. 

He had the reputation of being the strictest disciplinarian 
in the camp, and was proud of it. He was a small undersized 
fellow with a foxy, waxed moustache, who had seen twelve 
years’ service and was in civil life a postman. He had a spe- 
cial dislike for Kropp, Tjaden, Westhus, and me, because he 
sensed a quiet defiance. 

I have remade his bed fourteen times in one morning. 
Each time he had some fault to find and pulled it to pieces. I 
have kneaded a pair of prehistoric boots that were as hard 
as iron for twenty hours — ^with intervals of course — until 
they became as soft as butter and not even Himmelstoss 
could find anything more to do to them; under his orders I 
have scrubbed out the Corporals’ Mess with a tooth-brush. 
Kropp and I were given the job of clearing the barrack- 
square of snow with a handbroom and a dust-pan, and we 
would have gone on till we were frozen had not a lieutenant 
accidentally appeared who sent us off, and hauled Himmel- 
stoss over the coals. But the only result of this was to make 
Himmelstoss hate us more. For six weeks consecutively I 
did guard every Sunday and was hut-orderly for the same 
length of time. With full pack and rifle I have had to 
practise on a soft, wet, newly ploughed field the “Prepare to 
advance, advance!” and the “Lie down!” until I was one 
lump of mud and finally collapsed. Four hours later I had to 
report to Himmelstoss with my clothes scrubbed clean, my 
hands chafed and bleeding. Together with Kropp, Westhus, 
and Tjaden I have stood at attention in a hard frost without 
gloves for a quarter of an hour at a stretch, while Himmel- 
stoss watched for the slightest movement of our bare fingers 
on the steel barrel of the rifle. I have run eight times from 
the top floor of the barracks down to the courtyard in my 
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shirt at two o’clock in the morning because my drawers pro- 
jected three inches beyond the edge of the stool on which 
one had to stack all one’s things. Alongside me ran the cor- 
poral, Himmelstoss, and trod on my bare toes. At bayonet- 
practice I had constantly to fight with Himmelstoss, I with a 
heavy iron weapon whilst he had a handy wooden one with 
which he easily struck my arms till they were black and 
blue. Once, indeed, I became so infuriated that I ran at him 
blindly and gave him a mighty jab in the stomach and 
knocked him down. When he reported me the company 
commander laughed at him and told him he ought to keep 
his eyes open; he understood Himmelstoss, and apparently 
was not displeased at his discomfiture. I became a past mas- 
ter on the horizontal bars and strove to surpass my instruc- 
tor at physical jerks; — ^we have trembled at the mere sound 
of his voice, but this runaway posthorse never got the better 
of us. 

One Sunday as Kropp and I were lugging a latrine-bucket 
on a pole across the barrack-yard, Himmelstoss came by, all 
polished up and spry for going out. He planted himself in 
front of us and asked how we liked the job. In spite of our- 
selves we tripped and emptied the bucket over his legs. He 
raved, but the limit had been reached. 

“That means clink,” he yelled. 

But Kropp had had enough. “There’ll be an inquiry first,” 
he said, “and then we’ll unload.” 

“Mind how you speak to a non-commissioned officer!” 
bawled Himmelstoss. “Have you lost your senses? You wait 
till you’re spoken to. What will you do, anyway?” 

“Show you up, Corporal,” said Kropp, his thumbs in line 
with the seams of his trousers. 

Himmelstoss saw what we meant and went off without 
saying a word. But before he disappeared he growled: 
“You’ll drink this!” — but it was the end of his authority. He 
tried it on once more in the ploughed field with his “Prepare 
to advance, advance” and “Lie down.” We obeyed each 
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order, since an order’s an order and has to be obeyed. But 
we did it so slowly that Himmelstoss became desperate. 
Carefully we went down on our knees, then on our hands, 
and so on; in the meantime, quite infuriated, he had given 
another command. But before we had even begun to sweat 
he was hoarse. After that he left us in peace. He did indeed 
always refer to us as swine, but there was, nevertheless, a 
certain respect in his tone. 

There were many other staff corporals, the majority of 
whom were more decent. But above all each of them wanted 
to keep his good job there at home as long as possible, and 
that he could do only by being strict with the recruits. 

Practically every conceivable polishing job in the entire 
camp fell to us and we often howled with rage. Many of us 
became ill through it; Wolf actually died of inflammation of 
the lung. But we would have felt ridiculous had we handed 
down our colours. We became hard, suspicious, pitiless, vi- 
cious, tough — and that was good; for these attributes had 
been entirely lacking in us. Had we gone into the trenches 
without this period of training most of us would certainly 
have gone mad. Only thus were we prepared for what 
awaited us. We did not break down, but endured; our 
twenty years, which made many another thing so grievous, 
helped us in this. But by far the most important was that it 
awakened in us a strong, practical sense of esprit de corps, 
which in the field developed into the finest thing that arose 
out of the war — comradeship. 


I sit by Kemmerich’s bed. He is sinking steadily. Around 
us is a great commotion. A hospital train has arrived and 
the wounded fit to be moved are being selected. The doctor 
passes by Kemmerich’s bed without once looking at him. 

“Next time, Franz,” I say. 

He raises himself on the pillow with his elbows, “They 
have amputated my leg.” 
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He knows it too then. I nod and answer: “Yon must be 
thankful you’ve come ojff with that.” 

He is silent. 

I resume: “It might have been both legs, Franz. Wegeler 
has lost his right arm. That’s much worse. Besides, you will 
be going home.” 

He looks at me. “Do you think so?” 

“Of course.” 

“Do you think so?” he repeats. 

“Sure. Once you’ve got over the operation.” 

He beckons me to bend down. I stoop over hi m and he 
whispers: “I don’t think so.” 

“Don’t talk rubbish, Franz, in a couple of days you’ll see 
for yourself. What is it anyway — an amputated leg? here 
they patch up far worse things than that.” 

“Look here though, these fingers.” 

“That’s the result of the operation. Just eat decently and 
you’ll soon be well again. Do they look after you properly?” 

He points to a dish that is still half full. I get excited. 
“Franz, you must eat. Eating is the main thing. That looks 
good too.” 

He turns away. After a pause he says slowly: “I wanted 
to become a head-forester once.” 

“So you may still,” I assure him. “There are splendid ar- 
tificial limbs now, you’d hardly know there was anything 
missing. They are fixed on to the muscles. You can move 
the fingers and work and even write with an artificial hand.. 
And besides, they will always be making new improve- 
ments.” 

For a while he lies still. Then he says: “You can take my 
lace-up boots with you for Muller.” 

I nod and wonder what to say to encourage him. His lips, 
have fallen away, his mouth has become larger, his teeth? 
stick out and look as though they were made of chalk. The 
flesh melts, the forehead bulges more prominently, the 
cheek-bones protrude. The skeleton is working itself: 
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through. The eyes are already sunken in. In a couple of 
hours it will be over. 

He is not the first I have seen thus; but we grew up to- 
gether and that makes it different. I have copied his essays. 
At school he used to wear a brown coat with a belt and shiny 
sleeves. He was the only one of us, too, who could do the 
giant’s turn on the parallel bars. His hair flew in his face like 
silk when he did it. Kantorek was proud of him for it. But he 
couldn’t endure cigarettes. His skin was very white; he had 
something of the girl about him. 

I glance at my boots. They are big and clumsy, the 
breeches are tucked into them, and standing up one looks 
well-built and powerful in these great drain-pipes. But when 
we go bathing and strip, suddenly we have slender legs again 
and slight shoulders. We are no longer soldiers but little 
more than boys; no one would believe that we could carry 
packs. It is a strange moment when we stand naked; then we 
become civilians, and almost feel ourselves to be so. When 
bathing Franz Kemmerich looked as slight and frail as a 
child. There he lies now — ^but why? The whole world ought 
to pass by this bed and say: ‘That is Franz Kemmerich, 
nineteen and a half years old, he doesn’t want to die. Let 
him not die!” 

My thoughts become confused. This atmosphere of car- 
bolic and gangrene clogs the lungs, it is a thick gruel, it 
suffocates. 

It grows dark. Kemmerich’s face changes colour, it lifts 
from the pillow and is so pale that it gleams. The mouth 
moves slightly. I draw near to him. He whispers: ‘Tf you 
find my watch, send it home ” 

I do not reply. It is no use any more. No one can console 
him. I am wretched with helplessness. This forehead with its 
hollow temples, this mouth that is now merely a slit, this 
sharp nose! And the fat, weeping woman at home to whom I 
must write. If only the letter were sent off already! 

Hospital-orderlies go to and fro with bottles and pails. 
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One of them comes up, casts a glance at Kemmerich and 
goes away again. You can see he is waiting, apparently he 
wants the bed. 

I bend over Franz and talk to him as though that could 
save him: ‘'Perhaps you will go to the convalescent home at 
Klosterberg, among the villas, Franz. Then you can look out 
from the window across the fields to the two trees on the 
horizon. It is the loveliest time of the year now, when the 
corn ripens; at evening the fields in the sunlight look like 
mother-of-pearl. And the lane of poplars by the Kloster- 
bach, where we used to catch sticklebacks! You can build 
an aquarium again and keep fish in it, and you can go out 
without asking anyone, you can even play the piano if you 
want to.” 

I lean down over his face which lies in the shadow. He 
still breathes, lightly. His face is wet, he is crying. What a 
mess I have made with my foolish talk! 

“But Franz” — I put my arm round his shoulders and put 
my face against his. “Will you sleep now?” 

He does not answer. The tears run down his cheeks. I 
would like to wipe them away but my handkerchief is too 
dirty. 

An hour passes. I sit tensely and watch his every move- 
ment in case he may perhaps say something. What if he 
were to open his mouth and cry out! But he only weeps, his 
head turned aside. He does not speak of his mother or his 
brothers and sisters. He says nothing; all that lies behind 
him; he is entirely alone now with his little life of nineteen 
years, and cries because it leaves him. This is the most dis- 
turbing and hardest parting that ever I have seen, although it 
was pretty bad too with Tiedjen, who called for his mother 
— a big bear of a fellow who, with wild eyes full of terror, 
held off the doctor from his bed with a dagger until he col- 
lapsed. 

Suddenly Kemmerich groans and begins to gurgle. 
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I jump Up, Stumble outside and demand: “Where is the 
doctor? Where is the doctor?” 

As I catch sight of the white apron I seize hold of it: 
“Come quick, Franz Kemmerich is dying.” 

He frees himself and asks an orderly standing by: “Which 
will that be?” 

He says: “Bed 26, amputated thigh.” 

He sniffs: “How should I know anything about it, I’ve 
amputated five legs to-day;” he shoves me away, says to the 
hospital-orderly “You see to it,” and runs off to the operat- 
ing room. 

I tremble with rage as I go along with the orderly. The 
man looks at me and says: “One operation after another 
since five o’clock this morning. You know to-day alone 
there have been sixteen deaths — ^yours is the seventeenth. 
There will probably be twenty altogether ” 

I become faint, all at once I cannot do any more. I won’t 
revile any more, it is senseless. I could drop down and never 
rise up again. 

We are by Kemmerich’s bed. He is dead. The face is still 
wet from the tears. The eyes are half open and yellow like old 
horn buttons. 

The orderly pokes me in the ribs. “Are you taking his 
things with you?” I nod. 

He goes on. “We must take him away at once, we want 
the bed. Outside they are lying on the floor.” 

I collect the things, untie Kemmerich’s identification disc 
and take it away. The orderly asks about the paybook. I say 
that it is probably in the Orderly Room, and go. Behind me 
they are already hauling Franz on to a waterproof sheet. 

Outside the door I am aware of the darkness and the wind 
as a deliverance. I breathe as deep as I can and feel the 
breeze in my face, warm and soft as never before. Thoughts 
of girls, of flowery meadows, of white clouds suddenly come 
into my head. My feet begin to move forward in my boots, I 
go quicker, I run. Soldiers pass by me, I hear their voices 
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without understanding. The earth is streaming with forces 
which pour into me through the soles of my feet. The night 
crackles electrically, the front thunders like a concert of 
drums. My limbs move supplely, I feel my joints strong, I 
breathe the air deeply. The night lives, I live. I feel a hunger, 
greater than comes from the belly alone. 

Muller stands in front of the hut and waits for me. I give 
him the boots. We go in and he tries them on. They fit well. 

He roots among his supplies and offers me a fine piece of 
saveloy. With it goes hot tea and rum. 

Chapter 3 


R einforcements have arrived. The vacancies have 
, been filled and the sacks of straw are already laid out 
in the huts. Some of them are old hands but there are twenty- 
five men of a later draft from the base. They are about two 
years younger than us. Kropp nudges me: “Seen the in- 
fants?” 

I nod. We stick out our chests, shave in the open, shove 
our hands in our pockets, inspect the recruits and feel our- 
selves to be stone-age veterans. 

Katczinsky joins us. We stroll past the horse-boxes and 
go over to the reinforcements, who have already been issued 
with gas-masks and coffee. 

“Long time since you’ve had anything decent to eat, eh?” 
Kat asks one of the youngsters. 

He grimaces. “For breakfast, turnip-bread — ^lunch, turnip- 
stew — supper, turnip-cutlets and turnip-salad.” Kat gives a 
knowing whistle, 

“Bread made of turnips? You’ve been in luck, it’s nothing 
new for it to be made of sawdust. But what do you say to 
haricot beans? Have some?” 

The youngster turns red: “You can’t kid me,” 
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Katczinsky merely says: “Fetch your mess-tin.” 

We follow curiously. He takes us to a tub beside his straw 
sack. It is nearly half full of a stew of beef and beans. Kat- 
czinsky plants himself in front of it like a general and says: 

“Sharp eyes and light fingers! That’s what the Prussians 
say.” 

We are surprised. “Great guts, Kat, how did you come by 
that?” I ask him. 

“Ginger was glad I took it. I gave him three pieces of 
parachute silk for it. Cold beans taste fine, too.” 

Grudgingly he gives the youngster a portion and says: 

“Next time you come with your mess-tin have a cigar or a 
chew of tobacco in your other hand. Get me?” Then he 
turns to us. “You get off scot free, of course.” 


Katczinsky never goes short; he has a sixth sense. There 
are such people everywhere but one does not appreciate it at 
first. Every company has one or two. Katczinsky is the 
smartest I know. By trade he is a cobbler, I believe, but that 
hasn’t anything to do with it; he understands all trades. It’s a 
good thing to be friends with him, as Kropp and I are, and 
Haie Westhus too, more or less. But Haie is rather the exec- 
utive arm operating under Kat’s orders when things come to 
blows. For that he has his qualifications. 

For example, we land at night in some entirely unknown 
spot, a sorry hole, that has been eaten out to the very walls. 
We are quartered in a small dark factory adapted to the 
purpose. There are beds in it, or rather bunks — a couple of 
wooden beams over which wire netting is stretched. 

Wire netting is hard. And there’s nothing to put on it. Our 
waterproof sheets are too thin. We use our blankets to cover 
ourselves. 

Kat looks at the place and then says to Haie Westhus: 
“Come with me.” They go off to explore. Half an hour later 
they are back again with arms full of straw. Kat has found a 
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horse-box with straw in it. Now we might sleep if we weren’t 
so terribly hungry. 

Kropp asks an artilleryman who has been some time in 
this neighbourhood: “Is there a canteen anywhere about?” 

“Is there a what?” he laughs. “There’s nothing to be had 
here. You won’t find so much as a crust of bread here.” 

“Aren’t there any inhabitants here at all then?” 

He spits. “Yes, a couple. But they mostly loaf round the 
cook-house and beg.” 

“That’s a bad business! — Then we’ll have to pull in our 
belts and wait till the rations come up in the morning.” But I 
see Kat has put on his cap. “Where to, Kat?” I ask. 

“Just to explore the place a bit.” He strolls off. The artil- 
leryman grins scornfully. “Let him explore! But don’t be too 
hopeful about it.” 

Disappointed we lie down and consider whether we 
couldn’t have a go at the iron rations. But it’s too risky; so 
we try to get a wink of sleep. 

Kropp divides a cigarette and hands me half. Tjaden gives 
an account of his national dish — ^broad-beans and bacon. 
He despises it when not flavoured with bog-myrtle, and “for 
God’s sake, let it all be cooked together, not the potatoes, 
the beans, and the bacon separately.” Someone growls that 
he will pound Tjaden into bog-myrtle if he doesn’t shut up. 
Then all becomes quiet in the big room — only the candles 
flickering from the necks of a couple of bottles and the artil- 
leryman spitting every now and then. 

We stir a bit as the door opens and Kat appears. I think I 
must be dreaming; he has two loaves of bread under his arm 
and a blood-stained sandbag full of horse-flesh in his hand. 

The artilleryman’s pipe drops from his mouth. He feels 
the bread. “Real bread, by God! and still hot too!” 

Kat gives no explanation. He has the bread, the rest 
doesn’t matter. I’m sure that if he were planted down in the 
middle of the desert, in half an hour he would have gathered 
together a supper of roast meat, dates, and wine. 
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“Cut some wood,” he says curtly to Haie. 

Then he hauls out a frying-pan from under his coat, and a 
handful of salt as well as a lump of fat from his pocket. He 
has thought of everything. Haie makes a fire on the floor. It 
lights up the empty room of the factory. We climb out of 
bed. 

The artilleryman hesitates. He wonders whether to praise 
Kat and so perhaps gain a little for himself. But Katczinsky 
doesn’t even see him, he might as well be thin air. He goes 
off cursing. 

Kat knows the way to roast horse-flesh so that it’s tender. 
It shouldn’t be put straight into the pan, that makes it tough. 
It should be boiled first in a little water. With our knives we 
squat round in a circle and fill our bellies. 

That is Kat. If for but one hour in a year something eat- 
able were to be had in some one place only, within that 
hour, as if moved by a vision, he would put on his cap, go 
out and walk directly there, as though following a compass, 
and find it. 

He finds everything — if it is cold, a small stove and wood, 
hay and straw, a table and chairs — but above all food. It is 
uncanny; one would think he conjured it out of the air. His 
masterpiece was four boxes of lobsters. Admittedly we 
would rather have had a good beef steak. 


We have settled ourselves on the sunny side of the hut. 
There is a smeU of tar, of summer, and of sweaty feet. Kat 
sits beside me. He wants to talk. To-day we have been prac- 
tising saluting because Tjaden failed to salute a major. Kat 
can’t get it out of his head. “You see, we are losing the war 
because we can salute too well,” he says. 

Kropp stalks up, with his breeches rolled up and his feet 
bare. He lays out his washed socks to dry on the grass. 

The two begin to argue. At the same time they lay a 
bottle of beer on the result of an air-fight that’s going on 
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above us. Katczinsky won’t budge from the opinion, which 
as an old front-hog, he rhymes: 

Give ’em all the same grub and all the same pay 
And the war would be over and done in a day. 

Kropp on the other hand is a thinker. He proposes that a 
declaration of war should be a kind of popular festival with 
entrance-tickets and bands, like a bull fight. Then in the 
arena the ministers and generals of the two countries, 
dressed in bathing-drawers and armed with clubs, can have 
it out among themselves. Whoever survives, his country 
wins. That would be much simpler and more just than this 
arrangement, where the wrong people do the fighting. 

The subject is dropped. Then the conversation turns to 
drill. 

A picture comes before me. Burning midday in the bar- 
rack-yard. The heat hangs over the square. The barracks are 
deserted. Everything sleeps. All one hears is the drummers 
practising; they have installed themselves anywhere and 
practise brokenly, dully, monotonously. What a concord! 
Midday heat, barrack-square, and drummers beating! 

The windows of the barracks are empty and dark. From 
some of them trousers are hanging to dry. The rooms are 
cool and one looks toward them longingly. 

O dark, musty platoon huts, with the iron bedsteads, the 
chequered bedding, the lockers and the stools! Even you can 
become the object of desire; out here you have a faint re- 
semblance to home; your rooms, full of the smell of stale 
food, sleep, smoke, and clothes! 

Katczinsky paints it all in lively colours. What would we 
not give to be able to go back to it! But we must not pursue 
that line of thought any further. 

Those early morning hours of instruction — ‘What are the 
parts of the 98 rifle?” — -the midday hours of physical train- 
ing — “Pianist, forward! By the right, quick march. Report 
to the cook-house for potato-peeling.” 
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We indulge in reminiscences. Kropp laughs suddenly and 
says '‘Change at Lohne!” 

That was our corporal’s favourite game. Lohne is a rail- 
way junction. In order that our fellows going on leave 
shouldn’t get lost there, Himmelstoss used to practise the 
change in the barrack-room. We had to learn that at Lohne^ 
to reach the branch-line, we must pass through a subway. 
The beds represented the subway and each man stood at 
attention on the left side of his bed. Then came the com- 
mand: “Change at Lohne!” and like lightning everyone 
scrambled under the bed to the opposite side. We practised 
this for a whole hour — 

Meanwhile the German aeroplane has been shot down. 
Like a comet it bursts into a streamer of smoke and falls 
headlong. Kropp has lost the bottle of beer. Disgruntled, he 
counts out the money from his wallet. 

“Surely Himmelstoss was a very different fellow as a 
postman,” say I, after Albert’s disappointment has sub- 
sided. “Then how does it come that he’s such a bully as a 
drill-sergeant?” 

The question revives Kropp, more particularly as he 
hears there’s no more beer in the canteen. “It’s not only 
Himmelstoss, there are lots of them. As sure as they get a 
stripe or a star they become different, as though they’d swal- 
lowed concrete.” 

“That’s the uniform,” I suggest. 

“Roughly speaking it is,” says Kat, and prepares for a 
long speech; “but the root of the matter lies elsewhere. For 
instance, if you train a dog to eat potatoes and then after- 
wards put a piece of meat in front of him, he’ll snap at it, it’s 
his nature. And if you give a man a little bit of authority he 
behaves just the same way, he snaps at it too. The things are 
precisely the same. In himself man is essentially a beast, 
only he butters it over like a slice of bread with a little deco- 
rum. The army is based on that; one man must always have 
power over the other. The mischief is merely that each one 
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has much too much power. A non-com can torment a pri- 
vate, a lieutenant a non-com, a captain a lieutenant, until he 
goes mad. And because they know they can, they all soon 
acquire the habit more or less. Take a simple case: we are 
marching back from the parade-ground dog-tired. Then 
comes the order to sing. We are glad enough to be able to 
trail arms but we sing spiritlessly. At once the company is 
turned about and has to do another hour’s drill as punish- 
ment. On the march back the order to sing is given again, 
and once more we start. Now what’s the use of all that? It’s 
simply that the company commander’s head has been turned 
by having so much power. And nobody blames him. On the 
contrary, he is praised for being strict. That, of course, is 
only a trifling instance, but it holds also in very different 
affairs. Now I ask you: let a man be whatever you like in 
peace-time, what occupation is there in which he can behave 
like that without getting a crack on the nose? He can only 
do that in the army. It goes to the heads of them all, you see. 
And the more insignificant a man has been in civil life the 
worse it takes him.” 

“They say, of course, there must be discipline,” ventures 
Kxopp meditatively. 

“True,” growls Kat, “they always do. And it may be so; 
still it oughtn’t to become an abuse. But you try to explain 
that to a blacksmith or a labourer or a workman, you try to 
make that clear to a simple soldier — and that’s what most of 
them are here. All he understands is that he has been prop- 
erly trained so that when he comes up to the front he thinks 
he knows exactly what he should do in every circumstance 
and what not. It’s simply amazing, I tell you, that the ordi- 
nary soldier survives so long up here in the front-line. Sim- 
ply amazing!” 

No one protests. Everyone knows that drill ceases only in 
the front-line and begins again a few miles behind, with all 
the absurdities of saluting and parade. It is an iron law that 
the soldier must be employed under every circumstance. 
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Here Tjaden comes up with a flushed face. He is so ex- 
cited that he stutters. Beaming with satisfaction he stam- 
mers out: “Himmelstoss is on his way. He’s coming to the 
front!” 

Tjaden has a special grudge against Himmelstoss, be- 
cause of the way he educated him in the barracks. Tjaden 
wets his bed, he does it at night in his sleep. Himmelstoss 
maintained that it was sheer laziness and invented a method 
worthy of himself for curing Tjaden. 

He hunted up another wet-a-bed, named Kindervater, 
from a neighbouring hut, and quartered him with Tjaden. In 
the huts there were the usual bunks, one above the other in 
pairs, with mattresses of wire-netting. Himmelstoss put 
these two so that one occupied the upper and the other the 
lower bunk. The man underneath was of course disgusted. 
The next night they were changed over and the lower one 
put on top so that he could retaliate. That was Himmel- 
stoss’s system of self-education. 

The idea was low but not ill-conceived. Unfortunately it 
accomplished nothing because the first assumption was 
wrong: it was not laziness in either of them. Anyone who 
looked at their sallow skin could see that. The matter ended 
in one of them always sleeping on the floor, where he fre- 
quently caught cold. 

Meanwhile Haie sits down beside us. He winks at me and 
rubs his paws thoughtfully. We once spent the finest day of 
our army-life together — the day before we left for the front. 
We had been allotted to one of the recently formed regi- 
ments, but were first to be sent back for equipment to the 
garrison, not to the reinforcement-depot, of course, but to 
another barracks. We were due to leave next morning early. 
In the evening we prepared ourselves to square accounts with 
Himmelstoss. 

We had sworn for weeks past to do this. Kropp had even 
gone so far as to propose entering the postal service in peace- 
time in order to be Himmelstoss’s superior when he became 
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a postman again. He revelled in the thought of how he 
would grind him. It was this that made it impossible for him 
to crush us altogether — ^we always reckoned that later, at 
the end of the war, we would have our revenge on him. 

In the meantime we decided to give him a good hiding. 
What could he do to us anyhow if he didn’t recognize us and 
we left early the next morning? 

We knew which pub he used to visit every evening. Re- 
turning to the barracks he had to go along a dark, uninhab- 
ited road. There we waited for him behind a pile of stones. I 
had a bed-cover with me. We trembled with suspense, hop- 
ing he would be alone. At last we heard his footstep, which 
we recognized easUy, so often had we heard it in the morn- 
ings as the door flew open and he bawled: “Get up!” 

“Alone?” whispered Kropp. 

“Alone.” 

I slipped round the pile of stones with Tjaden. 

Himmelstoss seemed a little elevated; he was singing. His 
belt-buckle gleamed. He came on unsuspectingly. 

We seized the bed-cover, made a quick leap, threw it over 
his head from behind and pulled it round him so that he 
stood there in a white sack unable to raise his arms. The 
singing stopped. The next moment Haie Westhus was there, 
and spreading out his arms he shoved us back in order to be 
first in. He put himself in position with evident satisfaction, 
raised his arm like a signal-mast and his hand like a coal- 
shovel and fetched such a blow on the white sack as would 
have felled an ox. 

Himmelstoss was thrown down, he rolled five yards and 
started to yell But we were prepared for that and had 
brought a cushion. Haie squatted down, laid the cushion on 
his knees, felt where Himmelstoss’s head was and pressed it 
down on the pillow. Immediately his voice was mufiied. 
Haie let him get a gasp of air every so often, when he would 
give a mighty yell that was immediately hushed. 

Tjaden unbuttoned Himmelstoss’s braces and pulled 
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down his trousers, holding the whip meantime in his teeth. 
Then he stood up and set to work. 

It was a wonderful picture: Himmelstoss on the ground, 
Haie bending over him with a fiendish grin and his mouth 
open with bloodlust, Himmelstoss’s head on his knees; then 
the convulsed, striped drawers, the crossed legs, executing at 
every blow most original movements in the lowered 
breeches, and towering over them like a woodcutter the in- 
defatigable Tjaden. In the end we had to drag him away to 
get our turn. 

Finally Haie stood Himmelstoss on his feet again and 
gave one last personal remonstrance. As he stretched out his 
right arm preparatory to giving him a box on the ear he 
looked as if he were going to reach down a star. 

Himmelstoss staggered. Haie stood him up again, made 
ready and fetched him a second, well-aimed beauty with the 
left hand. Himmelstoss yelled and fell down on all fours 
cursing. His striped postman’s backside gleamed in the 
moonlight. 

We disappeared at full speed. 

Haie looked round once again and said wrathfuUy, satis- 
fied and rather mysteriously: 

“Revenge is black-pudding.” 

Himmelstoss ought to have been pleased; his saying that 
we should each educate one another had borne fruit for 
himself. We had become successful students of his methods. 

He never discovered whom he had to thank for the busi- 
ness. At any rate he scored a bed-cover out of it; for when 
we returned a few hours later to look for it, it was no longer 
to be found. 

That evening’s work made us more or less content to 
leave next morning. And an old buffer was pleased to de- 
scribe us as “young heroes.” 
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Chapter 4 


W E HAVE TO GO UP OH wiring fatigue.^ The motor lor- 
ries roll up after dark. We climb in. It is a warm eve- 
ning and the twilight seems like a canopy under whose shel- 
ter we feel drawn together. Even the stingy Tjaden gives me 
a cigarette and then a light. 

We stand jammed in together, shoulder to shoulder, there 
is no room to sit. But we do not expect that. Muller is in a 
good mood for once; he is wearing his new boots. 

The engines drone, the lorries bump and rattle. The roads 
are worn and full of holes. We dare not show a light so we 
lurch along and are often almost pitched out. That does not 
worry us, however. It can happen if it likes; a broken arm is 
better than a hole in the guts, and many a man would be 
thankful enough for such a chance of finding his way home 
again. 

Beside us stream the munition-columns in long files. They 
are making the pace, they overtake us going forward. We 
joke with them and they answer back. 

A waU becomes visible, it belongs to a house which lies 
on the side of the road. I suddenly prick up my ears. Am I 
deceived? Again I hear distinctly the cackle of geese. A 
glance at Katczinsky — a glance from him to me; we under- 
stand one another. 

“Kat, I hear some aspirants for the frying-pan over 
there,” 

He nods. “It wiU be attended to when we come back. I 
have their number.” 

Of course Kat has their number. He knows aU about 
every leg of goose within a radius of fifteen miles. 

1 wiring fatigue: on duty, stringing fresh barbed wire. 
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The lorries arrive at the artillery lines. The gun- 
emplacements are camouflaged with bushes against aerial 
observation, and look like a kind of military Feast of the 
Tabernacles.^ These branches might seem gay and cheerful 
were not cannon embowered there. 

The air becomes acrid with the smoke of the guns and the 
fog. The fumes of powder taste bitter on the tongue. The 
roar of the guns makes our lorry stagger, the reverberation 
rolls raging away to the rear, everything quakes. Our faces 
change imperceptibly. We are not, indeed, in the front-line, 
but only in the reserves, yet in every face can be read: This 
is the Front, now we are within its embrace. 

It is not fear. Men who have been up as often as we have 
become thick skinned. Only the young recruits are agitated. 
Kat explains to them: “That was a twelve-inch. You hear 
the explosion first and afterwards comes the sound of the 
gun.” 

But the hollow sound of the firing does not reach us. It is 
swallowed up in the general murmur of the front. Kat lis- 
tens: “There’U be a bombardment to-night.” 

We all listen. The front is restless. “The Tommies are 
firing already,” says Kropp. 

The shelling can be heard distinctly. It is the English bat- 
teries to the right of our section. They are beginning an hour 
too soon. According to us they start punctually at ten 
o’clock. 

“What’s got them?” says Muller, “their clocks must be 
fast.” 

“There’ll be a bombardment, I teU you, I can feel it in my 
bones.” Kat shrugs his shoulders. 

Three shells land beside us. The burst of flame shoots 
across the fog, the fragments howl and drone. We shiver and 

2 Feast of the Tabernacles: Sukkoth: on this holiday, a Jewish festi- 
val of thanksgiving, small booths are built to represent the shelters 
erected during the trek through the wilderness; the hiding place built 
for the guns resembled these huts. 
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are glad to think that we shall be back in the huts early in 
the morning. 

Our faces are neither paler nor more flushed than usual; 
they are not more tense nor more flabby — and yet they are 
changed. We feel that in our blood a contact has shot home. 
That is no figure of speech; it is fact. It is the front, the 
consciousness of the front, that makes this contact. The mo- 
ment that the first shells whistle over and the air is rent with 
the explosions, there is suddenly in our veins, in our hands, 
in our eyes, a tense waiting, a watching, a profound growth, 
a strange sharpening of the senses. The body with one 
bound is in full readiness. 

It often seems to me as though it were the vibrating, 
shuddering air that with a noiseless leap springs upon us; or 
as though the front itself emitted an electric current which 
awakened unknown nerve-centers. 

Every time it is the same. We start out for the front plain 
soldiers, either cheerful or gloomy; then come the first gun- 
emplacements and every word of our speech has a new ring. 

When Kat stands in front of the hut and says: “There’ll 
be a bombardment,” that is merely his own opinion; but if 
he says it here, then the sentence has the sharpness of a 
bayonet in the moonlight, it cuts clean through the thought, 
it thrusts nearer and speaks to this unknown thing that is 
awakened in us, a dark meaning — “There’ll be a bombard- 
ment.” Perhaps it is our inner and most secret life that shiv- 
ers and falls on guard. 


To me the front is a mysterious whirlpool. Though I am 
in still water far away from its centre, I feel the whirl of the 
vortex sucking me slowly, irresistibly, inescapably into 
itself. 

From the earth, from the air, sustaining forces pour into 
us — ^mostly from the earth. To no man does the earth mean 
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SO much as to the soldier. When he presses himself down 
upon her long and powerfully, when he buries his face and 
his limbs deep in her from the fear of death by shell-fire, 
then she is his only friend, his brother, his mother; he stifles 
his terror and his cries in her silence and her security; she 
shelters him and gives him a new lease of ten seconds of life, 
receives him again and often for ever. 

Earth! — ^Earth! — ^Earth! 

Earth with thy folds, and hollows and holes, into which a 
man may fling himself and crouch down! In the spasm of 
terror, under the failing of annihilation, in the bellowing 
death of the explosions, O Earth, thou grantest us the great 
resisting surge of new-won life. Our being, almost utterly 
carried away by the fury of the storm, streams back through 
our hands from thee, and we, thy redeemed ones, bury our- 
selves in thee, and through the long minutes in a mute agony 
of hope bite into thee with our lips! 

At the sound of the first droning of the shells we rush 
back, in one part of our being, a thousand years. By the 
animal instinct that is awakened in us we are led and pro- 
tected. It is not conscious; it is far quicker, much more sure, 
less fallible, than consciousness. One cannot explain it. A 
man is walking along without thought or heed; — suddenly he 
throws himself down on the ground and a storm of frag- 
ments flies harmlessly over him; — ^yet he cannot remember 
either to have heard the shell coming or to have thought of 
flinging himself down. But had he not abandoned himself to 
the impulse he would now be a heap of mangled flesh. It is 
this other, this second sight in us, that has thrown us to the 
ground and saved us, without our knowing how. If it were 
not so, there would not be one man alive from Flanders to 
the Vosges. 

We march up, moody or good-tempered soldiers — we 
reach the zone where the front begins and become on the 
instant human animals. 
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An indigent looking wood receives us. We pass by the 
soup-kitchens. Under cover of the wood we climb out. The 
lorries turn back. They are to collect us again in the morn- 
ing, before dawn. 

Mist and the smoke of guns lie breast-high over the fields. 
The moon is shining. Along the road troops file. Their hel- 
mets gleam softly in the moonlight. The heads and the rifles 
stand out above the white mist, nodding heads, rocking car- 
riers of guns. 

Farther on the mist ends. Here the heads become figures; 
coats, trousers, and boots appear out of the mist as from a 
milky pool. They become a column. The column marches 
on, straight ahead, the figures resolve themselves into a 
block, individuals are no longer recognizable, the dark 
wedge presses onward, fantastically topped by the heads 
and weapons floating off on the milky pool. A column — not 
men at all. 

Guns and munition wagons are moving along a cross- 
road. The backs of the horses shine in the moonlight, their 
movements are beautiful, they toss their heads, and their 
eyes gleam. The guns and the wagons float before the dim 
background of the moonlit landscape, the riders in their 
steel helmets resemble knights of a forgotten time; it is 
strangely beautiful and arresting. 

We push on to the pioneer dump. Some of us load our 
shoulders with pointed and twisted iron stakes; others thrust 
smooth iron rods through rolls of wire and go off with them. 
The burdens are awkward and heavy. 

The ground becomes more broken. From ahead come 
warnings: “Lx)ok out, deep shell-holes on the left” — “Mind, 
trenches” 

Our eyes peer out, our feet and our sticks feel in front of 
us before they take the weight of the body. Suddenly the line 
halts; I bump my face against the roll of wire carried by the 
man in front and curse. 
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There are some shell-smashed lorries in the road. An- 
other order: “Cigarettes and pipes out.” We are getting near 
the line. 

In the meantime it has become pitch dark. We skirt a 
small wood and then have the front line immediately before 
us. 

An uncertain, red glow spreads along the sky line from 
one end to the other. It is in perpetual movement, punctu- 
ated with the bursts of flame from the muzzles of the bat- 
teries. Balls of light rise up high above it, silver and red 
spheres which explode and rain down in showers of red, 
white, and green stars. French rockets go up, which unfold a 
silk parachute to the air and drift slowly down. They light 
up everything as bright as day, their light shines on us and 
we see our shadows sharply outlined on the ground. They 
hover for the space of a minute before they burn out. Imme- 
diately fresh ones shoot up to the sky, and again green, red, 
and blue stars. 

“Bombardment,” says Kat. 

The thunder of the guns swells to a single heavy roar and 
then breaks up again into separate explosions. The dry 
bursts of the machine-guns rattle. Above us the air teems 
with invisible swift movement, with howls, pipings, and 
hisses. They are the smaller shells; — and amongst them, 
booming through the night like an organ, go the great coal- 
boxes and the heavies. They have a hoarse, distant bellow 
like a rutting stag and make their way high above the howl 
and whistle of the smaller shells. It reminds me of flocks of 
wild geese when I hear them. Last autumn the wild geese 
flew day after day across the path of the shells. 

The searchlights begin to sweep the dark sky. They slide 
along it like gigantic tapering rulers. One of them pauses, 
and quivers a little. Immediately a second is beside him, a 
black insect is caught between them and tries to escape — ^the 
airman. He hesitates, is blinded and falls. 
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At regular intervals we ram in the iron stakes. Two men 
hold a roll and the others spool off the barbed wire. It is that 
awful stuff with close-set, long spikes. I am not used to un- 
rolling it and tear my hand. 

After a few hours it is done. But there is still some time 
before the lorries come. Most of us lie down and sleep. I try 
also, but it has turned too chilly. Near to the sea one is 
■constantly waked by the cold. 

Once I fall fast asleep. Then waking suddenly with a start 
I do not know where I am. I see the stars, I see the rockets, 
and for a moment have the impression that I have fallen 
asleep at a garden fete. I don’t know whether it is morning 
or evening, I lie in the pale cradle of the twilight, and listen 
for soft words which will come, soft and near — am I crying? 
I put my hand to my eyes, it is so fantastic; am I a child? 
Smooth skin; — it lasts only a second, then I recognize the 
silhouette of Katczinsky. The old veteran, he sits quietly 
and smokes his pipe — a covered pipe of course. When he 
sees I am awake, he says: “That gave you a fright. It was 
only a nosecap, it landed in the bushes over there.” 

I sit up, I feel myself strangely alone. It’s good Kat is 
there. He gazes thoughtfully at the front and says: 

“Mighty fine fire-works if they weren’t so dangerous.” 

One lands behind us. Two recruits jump up terrified. A 
couple of minutes later another comes over, nearer this 
time. Kat knocks out his pipe. “It makes a glow.” 

Then it begins in earnest. We crawl away as well as we 
can in our haste. The next lands fair among us. Two fellows 
cry out. Green rockets shoot up on the sky-line. Barrage. 
The mud flies high, fragments whizz past. The crack of the 
guns is heard long after the roar of the explosions. 

Besides us lies a fair-headed recruit in utter terror. He has 
buried his face in his hands, his helmet has fallen off. I fish 
hold of it and try to put it back on his head. He looks up, 
pushes the helmet off and like a child creeps under my arm, 
his head close to my breast. The little shoulders heave. 
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Shoulders just like Kemmerich’s. I let him be. So that the- 
helmet should be of some use I stick it on his behind; — not 
for a jest, but out of consideration, since that is his highest 
part. And though there is plenty of meat there, a shot in it 
can be damned painful. Besides, a man has to lie a whole 
month on his belly in the hospital, and afterwards he would 
be almost sure to have a limp. 

It’s got someone pretty badly. Cries are heard between 
the explosions. 

At last it grows quiet. The fire has lifted over us and is 
now dropping on the reserves. We risk a look. Red rockets- 
shoot up to the sky. Apparently there’s an attack coming. 

Where we are it is still quiet. I sit up and shake the recruit 
by the shoulder. “All over, kid! It’s all right this time.” 

He looks round him dazedly. “You’ll get used to it soon,” 
I tell him. 

He sees his helmet and puts it on. Gradually he comes to. 
Then suddenly he turns fiery red and looks confused. Cau- 
tiously he reaches his hand to his behind and looks at me 
dismally. 

I understand at once: Gun-shy. That wasn’t the reason I 
had stuck his helmet over it. “That’s no disgrace,” I reas- 
sure him: “Many’s the man before you has had his pants- 
full after the first bombardment. Go behind that bush there 
and throw your underpants away. Get along — ” 


He goes off. Things become quieter, but the cries do not 
cease. “What’s up, Albert?” I ask. 

“A couple of columns over there have got it in the neck.” 

The cries continue. It is not men, they could not cry so- 
terribly. 

“Wounded horses,” says Kat. 

It’s unendurable. It is the moaning of the world, it is the* 
martyred creation, wild with anguish, filled with terror, andl 
groaning. 
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We are pale. Detering stands up. “God! For God’s sake! 
Shoot them!” 

He is a farmer and very fond of horses. It gets under his 
skin. Then as if deliberately the fire dies down again. The 
screaming of the beasts becomes louder. One can no longer 
distinguish whence in this now quiet, silvery landscape it 
comes; ghostly, invisible, it is everywhere, between heaven 
and earth it rolls on immeasurably. Detering raves and 
yells out: “Shoot them! Shoot them, can’t you? damn you 
again!” 

“They must look after the men first,” says Kat quietly. 

We stand up and try to see where it is. If we could only 
see the animals we should be able to endure it better. Muller 
has a pair of glasses. We see a dark group, bearers with 
stretchers, and larger black clumps moving about. Those are 
the wounded horses. But not all of them. Some gallop away 
in the distance, fall down, and then run on farther. The belly 
of one is ripped open, the guts trail out. He becomes tangled 
in them and falls, then he stands up again. 

Detering raises his gun and aims. Kat hits it up in the air. 
“Are you mad — ?” 

Detering trembles and throws his rifle on the ground. 

We sit down and hold our ears. But this appalling noise, 
these groans and screams penetrate, they penetrate every- 
where. 

We can bear almost anything. But now the sweat breaks 
out on us. We must get up and run, no matter where, but 
where these cries can no longer be heard. And it is not men, 
only horses. 

From the dark group stretchers move off again. Then sin- 
gle shots crack out. The black heap is convulsed and be- 
comes thinner. At last! But still it is not the end. The men 
cannot overtake the wounded beasts which fly in their pain, 
their wide open mouths full of anguish. One of the men goes 
down on his knee, a shot — one horse drops — another. The 
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last one props himself on his forelegs and drags himself 
round in a circle like a merry-go-round; squatting, it drags 
round in circles on its stiffened forelegs, apparently its back 
is broken. The soldier runs up and shoots it. Slowly, hum- 
bly, it sinks to the ground. 

We take our hands from our ears. The cries are silenced. 
Only a long-drawn, dying sigh still hangs on the air. 

Then again only the rockets, the singing of the shells, and 
the stars — and they shine out wonderfully. 

Detering walks up and down cursing: “Like to know 
what harm they’ve done.” He returns to it once again. His 
voice is agitated, it sounds almost dignified as he says: “I 
tell you it is the vilest baseness to use horses in the war.” 


We go back. It is time we returned to the lorries. The sky 
is become a bit brighter. Three o’clock in the morning. The 
breeze is fresh and cool, the pale hour makes our faces look 
grey. 

We trudge onward in single file through the trenches and 
shell-holes and come again to the zone of mist. Katczinsky 
is restive, that’s a bad sign. 

“What’s up, Kat?” says Kropp. 

“I wish I were back home.” Home — he means the huts. 

“It won’t last much longer, Kat.” 

He is nervous. “I don’t know, I don’t know — 

We come to the communication-trench and then to the 
open fields. The little wood reappears; we know every foot 
of ground here. There’s the cemetery with the mounds and 
the black crosses. 

That moment it breaks out behind us, swells, roars, and 
thunders. We duck down — a cloud of flame shoots up a 
hundred yards ahead of us. 

The next minute under a second explosion part of the 
wood rises slowly in the air, three or four trees sail up and 
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then crash to pieces. The shells begin to hiss like safety- 
valves — ^heavy fire — 

“Take cover!” yells somebody — “Cover!” 

The fields are flat, the wood is too distant and dangerous 
— the only cover is the graveyard and the mounds. We 
stumble across in the dark and as though spirited away 
every man lies glued behind a mound. 

Not a moment too soon. The dark goes mad. It heaves 
and raves. Darknesses blacker than the night rush on us 
with giant strides, over us and away. The flames of the ex- 
plosions light up the graveyard. 

There is no escape anywhere. By the light of the shells I 
try to get a view of the fields. They are a surging sea, dag- 
gers of flame from the explosions leap up like fountains. It is 
impossible for anyone to break through it. 

The wood vanishes, it is pounded, crushed, torn to pieces. 
We must stay here in the graveyard. 

The earth bursts before us. It rains clods. I feel a smack. 
My sleeve is tom away by a splinter. I shut my fist. No pain. 
Still that does not reassure me: wounds don’t hurt till after- 
wards. I feel the arm aU over. It is grazed but sound. Now a 
crack on the skull, I begin to lose consciousness. Like light- 
ning the thought comes to me: Don’t faint, sink down in the 
black broth and immediately come up to the top again. A 
splinter slashes into my helmet, but has travelled so far that 
it does not go through. I wipe the mud out of my eyes. A 
hole is torn up in front of me. Shells hardly ever land in the 
same hole twice, I’ll get into it. With one bound I fling my- 
self down and lie on the earth as flat as a fish; there it whis- 
tles again, quickly I crouch together, claw for cover, feel 
something on the left, shove in beside it, it gives way, I 
groan, the earth leaps, the blast thunders in my ears, I creep 
under the yielding thing, cover myself with it, draw it over 
me, it is wood, cloth, cover, cover, miserable cover against 
the whizzing splinters. 
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I Open my eyes — ^my fingers grasp a sleeve, an arm. A 
wounded man? I yell to him — ^no answer — a dead man. My 
hand gropes farther, splinters of wood — ^now I remember 
again that we are lying in the graveyard. 

But the shelling is stronger than everything. It wipes out 
the sensibilities, I merely crawl still deeper into the coffin, it 
should protect me, and especially as Death himself lies in it 
too. 

Before me gapes the shell-hole. I grasp it with my eyes as 
with fists. With one leap I must be in it. There, I get a smack 
in the face, a hand clamps on to my shoulder — has the dead 
man waked up? — The hand shakes me, I turn my head, in 
the second of light I stare into the face of Katczinsky, he has 
his mouth wide open and is yelling. I hear nothing, he rattles 
me, comes nearer, in a momentary lull his voice reaches me: 
“Gas — Gaas — Gaas — Pass it on.” 

I grab for my gas-mask. Some distance from me there lies 
someone. I think of nothing but this: That fellow there must 
know: Gaaas — Gaaas — 

I call, I lean toward him, I swipe at him with the satchel, 
he doesn’t see — once again, again — ^he merely ducks — ^it’s a 
recruit — I look at Kat desperately, he has his mask ready — 
I pull out mine too, my helmet falls to one side, it slips over 
my face, I reach the man, his satchel is on the side nearest 
me, I seize the mask, pull it over his head, he understands, I 
let go and with a jump drop back into the shell-hole. 

The duU thud of the gas-shells mingles with the crashes of 
the high explosives. A bell sounds between the explosions, 
gongs, and metal clappers warning everyone — Gas — Gas — 
Gaas. 

Someone plumps down behind me, another. I wipe the 
goggles of my mask clear of the moist breath. It is Kat, 
Kropp, and someone else. All four of us lie there in heavy, 
watchful suspense and breathe as lightly as possible. 

These first minutes with the mask decide between life and 
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death: is it tightly woven? I remember the awful sights in 
the hospital: the gas patients who in day-long suffocation 
cough their burnt lungs up in clots. 

Cautiously, the mouth applied to the valve, I breathe. The 
gas still creeps over the ground and sinks into all hollows. 
Like a big, soft jelly-fish it floats into our shell-hole and lolls 
there obscenely. I nudge Kat, it is better to crawl out and lie 
on top than to stay here where the gas collects most. But we 
don’t get as far as that; a second bombardment begins. It is 
no longer as though the shells roared; it is the earth itself 
raging. 

With a crash something black bears down on us. It lands 
close beside us; a coffin thrown up. 

I see Kat move and I crawl across. The coffin has hit the 
fourth man in our hole on his out-stretched arm. He tries to 
tear off his gas-mask with the other hand. Kropp seizes him 
just in time, twists the hand sharply behind his back and 
holds it fast. 

Kat and I proceed to free the wounded arm. The coffin lid 
is loose and bursts open, we are easily able to pull it off, we 
toss the corpse out, it slides down to the bottom of the shell- 
hole, then we try to loosen the under-part. 

Fortunately the man swoons and Kropp is able to help us. 
We no longer have to be careful, but work away tiU the 
coffin gives with a sigh before the spade that we have dug in 
under it. 

It has grown lighter. Kat takes a piece of the lid, places it 
under the shattered arm, and we wrap all our bandages 
round it. For the moment we can do no more. 

Inside the gas-mask my head booms and roars — it is nigh 
bursting. My lungs are tight, they breathe always the same 
hot, used-up air, the veins on my temples are swollen, I feel 
I am suffocating. 

A grey light filters through to us. I climb out over the 
edge of the shell-hole. In the dirty twilight lies a leg torn 
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clean oJff; the boot is quite whole, I take that all in at a 
glance. Now someone stands up a few yards distant. I polish 
the windows, in my excitement they are immediately 
dimmed again, I peer through them, the man there no longer 
wears his mask. 

I wait some seconds — ^he has not collapsed — ^he looks 
around and makes a few paces — ^rattling in my throat I tear 
my mask off too and fall down, the air streams into me like 
cold water, my eyes are bursting, the wave sweeps over me 
and extinguishes me. 


The shelling has ceased. I drag myself to the crater and 
tell the others. They take off their masks. We lift up the 
wounded man, one taking his splintered arm. And so we 
stumble off hastily. 

The graveyard is a mass of wreckage. Coffins and corpses 
lie strewn about. They have been killed once again; but each 
of them that was flung up saved one of us. 

The hedge is destroyed, the rails of the light railway are 
torn up and rise stiffly in the air in great arches. Someone 
lies in front of us. We stop; Kropp goes on alone with the 
wounded man. 

The man on the ground is a recruit. His hip is covered 
with blood; he is so exhausted that I feel for my water-bottle 
where I have rum and tea. Kat restrains my hand and stoops 
over him. 

'‘Where’s it got you, comrade?” 

His eyes move. He is too weak to answer. 

We cut off his trousers carefully. He groans. “Gently, 
gently, it is much better ” 

If he has been hit in the stomach he oughtn’t to drink 
anything. There’s no vomiting, that’s a good sign. We lay 
the hip bare. It is one mass of mincemeat and bone splin- 
ters. The joint has been hit. This lad won’t walk any more. 
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I wet his temples with a moistened finger and give him a 
swig. His eyes move again. We see now that the right arm is 
bleeding as well. 

Kat spreads out two wads of dressing as wide as possible 
so that they will cover the wound. I look for something to 
bind loosely round it. We have nothing more, so I slit up the 
wounded man’s trouser leg still farther in order to use a 
piece of his underpants as a bandage. But he is wearing 
none. I now look at him closely. He is the fair-headed boy 
of a little while ago. 

In the meantime Kat has taken a bandage from a dead 
man’s pocket and we carefully bind the wound. I say to the 
youngster who looks at us fixedly: ‘‘We’re going for a 
stretcher now ” 

Then he opens his mouth and whispers: “Stay here ” 

“We’ll be back again soon,” says Kat. “We are only going 
to get a stretcher for you.” 

We don’t know if he understands. He whimpers like a 
child and plucks at us: “Don’t go away ” 

Kat looks around and whispers: “Shouldn’t we just take a 
revolver and put an end to it?” 

The youngster will hardly survive the carrying, and at the 
most he will only last a few days. What he has gone through 
so far is nothing to what he’s in for till he dies. Now he is 
numb and feels nothing. In an hour he will become one 
screaming bundle of intolerable pain. Every day that he can 
live will be a howling torture. And to whom does it matter 
whether he has them or not 

I nod. “Yes, Kat, we ought to put him out of his misery.” 

He stands still a moment. He has made up his mind. We 
look round — but we are no longer alone. A little group is 
gathering, from the trenches appear heads. 

We get a stretcher. 

Kat shakes his head. “Such a kid ” He repeats it: 

“Young innocents ” 
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Our losses are less than was to be expected — ^five killed 
and eight wounded. It was in fact quite a short bombard- 
ment. Two of our dead lie in the upturned graves. We had 
merely to throw the earth in on them. 

We go back. We trot off silently in single file one behind 
the other. The wounded are taken to the dressing-station. 
The morning is cloudy. The bearers make a fuss about num- 
bers and tickets, the wounded whimper. It begins to rain. 

An hour later we reach our lorries and climb in. There is 
more room now than there was. 

The rain becomes heavier. We take out waterproof sheets 
and spread them over our heads. The rain rattles down, and 
flows off at the sides in streams. The lorries bump through 
the holes, and we rock to and fro in a half-sleep. 

Two men in the front of the lorry have long forked poles. 
They watch for telephone wires which hang crosswise over 
the road so densely that they might easily puU our heads off. 
The two fellows take them at the right moment on their 
poles and lift them over behind us. We hear their call “Mind 
— ^wire — dip the knee in a half-sleep and straighten up 
again. 

Monotonously the lorries sway, monontonously come the 
calls, monotonously falls the rain. It falls on our heads and 
on the heads of the dead up in the line, on the body of the 
little recruit with the wound that is so much too big for his 
hip; it falls on Kemmerich’s grave; it falls in our hearts. 

An explosion sounds somewhere. We wince, our eyes be- 
come tense, our hands are ready to vault over the side of the 
lorry into the ditch by the road. 

It goes no farther — only the monotonous cry: “Mind — 
wire,” — our knees bend — we are again half asleep. 
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Chapter 5 


K illing each separate louse is a tedious business 
when a man has hundreds. The little beasts are hard 
and the everlasting cracking with one’s fingernails very soon 
becomes wearisome. So Tjaden has rigged up the lid of a 
boot-polish tin with a piece of wire over the lighted stump of 
a candle. The lice are simply thrown into this little pan. 
Crack! and they’re done for. 

We sit around with our shirts on our knees, our bodies 
naked to the warm air and our hands at work. Haie has a 
particularly fine brand of louse: they have a red cross on 
their heads. He suggests that he brought them back with him 
from the hospital at Thourhout, where they attended per- 
sonally on a surgeon-general. He says he means to use the 
fat that slowly accumulates in the tin-lid for polishing his 
boots, and roars with laughter for half an hour at his own 
joke. 

But he hasn’t much success to-day; we are too preoccu- 
pied with another affair. 

The rumor has materialized. Himmelstoss has come. He 
appeared yesterday; we’ve already heard the well-known 
voice. He seems to have overdone it with a couple of young 
recruits on the ploughed field at home, and unknown to him 
the son of the local magistrate was watching. That cooked 
his goose. 

He will meet some surprises here. Tjaden has been medi- 
tating for hours what to say to him. Haie gazes thoughtfully 
at his great paws and winks at me. The thrashing was the 
high-water mark of his life. He tells me he often dreams of 
it. Kropp and Muller are amusing themselves. From some- 
where or other, probably the pioneer-cook-house, Kropp 
has bagged for himself a mess-tin full of beans. Muller 
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squints hungrily into it but checks himself and says: “Al- 
bert, what would you do if it were suddenly peace time 
again?” 

“There won’t be any civil life,” says Albert bluntly. 

“Well, but if — ” persists Muller, “what would you do?” 

“Clear out of this!” growls Kropp. 

“Of course. And then what?” 

“Get drunk,” says Albert. 

“Don’t talk rot, I mean seriously — 

“So do I,” says Kropp, “what else should a man do?” 

Kat becomes interested. He levies tribute on Kropp’s tin 
of beans, swallows some, then considers for a while and 
says: “You might get drunk iSrst, of course, but then you’d 
take the next train for home and mother. Peace time, man, 
Albert—” 

He fumbles in his oil-cloth pocket-book for a photograph 
and suddenly shows it all round. “My old people!” Then he 
puts it back and swears: “Damned lousy war — ” 

“It’s all very well for you to talk,” I tell him. “You’ve a 
wife and children.” 

“True,” he nods, “and I have to see to it that they’ve 
■something to eat.” 

We laugh. “They won’t lack for that, Kat, you’d scrounge 
it from somewhere.” 

Muller is insatiable and gives himseh no peace. He wakes 
Haie Westhus out of his dream. “Haie, what would you do 
if it was peace time?” 

“Give you a kick in the backside for the way you talk,” I 
•say. “How will it come about exactly?” 

“How does the cow-dung come on the roof?” retorts Miil- 
ler laconically, and turns to Haie Westhus again. 

It is too much for Haie. He shakes his freckled head: 

“You mean when the war’s over?” 

“Exactly. You’ve said it.” 

“Well, there’d be women of course, eh?” — ^Haie licks his 
lips. 
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“Sure.” 

“By Jove yes,” says Haie, his face melting, “then I’d grab 
some good buxom dame, some real kitchen wench with 
plenty to get hold of, you know, and jump straight into bed. 
Just you think, boys, a real feather-bed with a spring mat- 
tress; I wouldn’t put trousers on again for a week.” 

Everyone is silent. The picture is too good. Our flesh 
creeps. At last Muller pulls himself together and says: 

“And then what?” 

A pause. Then Haie explains rather awkwardly: “If I 
Were a non-com I’d stay with the Prussians and serve out 
my time.” 

“Haie, you’ve got a screw loose, surely!” I say. 

“Have you ever dug peat?” he retorts good-naturedly. 
“You try it.” 

Then he pulls a spoon out of the top of his boot and 
reaches over into Kropp’s mess-tin. 

“It can’t be worse than digging trenches,” I venture. 

Haie chews and grins: “It lasts longer though. And 
there’s no getting out of it either.” 

“But, man, surely it’s better at home.” 

“Some ways,” says he, and with open mouth sinks into a 
day-dream. 

You can see what he is thinking. There is the mean little 
hut on the moors, the hard work on the heath from morning 
till night in the heat, the miserable pay, the dirty labourer’s 
clothes. 

“In the army in peace time you’ve nothing to trouble 
about,” he goes on, “your food’s found every day, or else 
you kick up a row; you’ve a bed, every week clean under- 
wear like a perfect gent, you do your non-com’s duty, you 
have a good suit of clothes; in the evening you’re a free man 
and go off to the pub.” 

Haie is extraordinarily set on his idea. He’s in love with 
it. 
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‘‘And when your twelve years are up you get your pension 
and become a village bobby, and you can walk about the 
whole day.” 

He’s already sweating on it. “And just you think how 
you’d be treated. Here a dram, there a pint. Everybody 
wants to be well in with a bobby.” 

“You’ll never be a non-com though, Haie,” interrupts 
Kat. 

Haie looks at him sadly and is silent. His thoughts still 
linger over the clear evenings in autumn, the Sundays in the 
heather, the village bells, the afternoons and evenings with 
the servant girls, the fried bacon and barley, the care-free 
evening hours in the ale-house — 

He can’t part with all these dreams so abruptly; he merely 
growls: “What silly questions you do ask.” 

He pulls his shirt over his head and buttons up his tunic. 

“What would you do, Tjaden?” asks Kropp. 

Tjaden thinks only of one thing. “See to it that Himmel- 
stoss doesn’t get past me.” 

Apparently he would like most to have him in a cage and 
sail into him with a club every morning. To Kropp he says 
warmly: “If I were in your place I’d see to it that I became a 
lieutenant. Then you could grind him till the water in his 
backside boils.” 

“And you, Detering?” asks Muller like an inquisitor. 
He’s a born schoolmaster with all his questions. 

Detering is sparing with his words. But on this subject he 
speaks. He looks at the sky and says only the one sentence: 
“I would go straight on with the harvesting.” 

Then he gets up and walks off. 

He is worried. His wife has to look after the farm. 
They’ve already taken away two of his horses. Every day he 
reads the papers that come, to see whether it is raining in his 
little comer of Oldenburg. They haven’t brought the hay in 
yet 
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At this moment Himmelstoss appears. He comes straight 
up to our group. Tjaden’s face turns red. He stretches on the 
grass and shuts his eyes in embarrassment. 

Himmelstoss is a little hesitant, his gait becomes slower. 
Then he marches up to us. No one makes any motion to 
stand up. Kropp looks up at him with interest. 

He continues to stand in front of us and wait. As no one 
says anything he launches a “Well?” 

A couple of seconds go by. Apparently Himmelstoss 
doesn’t quite know what to do. He would like most to set us 
all on the run again. But he seems to have learned already 
that the front-line isn’t a parade ground. He tries it on 
though, and by addressing himself to one instead of to all of 
us hopes to get some response. Kropp is nearest, so he fa- 
vours him. 

“Well, you here too?” 

But Albert’s no friend of his. “A bit longer than you, I 
fancy,” he retorts. 

The red moustache twitches: “You don’t recognize me 
any more, what?” 

Tjaden now opens his eyes. “I do though.” 

Himmelstoss turns to him: “Tjaden, isn’t it?” 

Tjaden lifts his head. “And do you know what you are?” 

Himmelstoss is disconcerted. “Since when have we be- 
come so familiar? I don’t remember that we ever slept in the 
gutter together?” 

He has no idea what to make of the situation. He didn’t 
expect this open hostility. But he is on his guard: someone 
has already dinned some rot into him about getting a shot in 
the back. 

The question about the gutter makes Tjaden so mad that 
he becomes almost witty: “No, you slept there by yourself.” 

Himmelstoss begins to boil. But Tjaden gets in ahead of 
him. He must bring off his insult: “Wouldn’t you like to 
know what you are? A dirty hound, that’s what you are. I’ve 
been wanting to teU you that for a long time.” 
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The satisfaction of months shines in his dull pig’s eyes as 
he spits out: “Dirty hound!” 

Himmelstoss lets fly too, now. “What’s that, you muck- 
rake, you dirty peat-stealer? Stand up there, bring your heels 
together when your superior officer speaks to you,” 

Tjaden winks solemnly. “You take a run and jump at 
yourself, Himmelstoss.” 

Himmelstoss is a raging book of army regulations. The 
Kaiser couldn’t be more insulted. “Tjaden, I command you, 
as your superior officer: Stand up!” 

“Anything else you would like?” asks Tjaden. 

“Will you obey my order or not?” 

Tjaden replies, without knowing it, in the well-known 
classical phrase. 

At the same time he ventilates his backside. 

“I’ll have you court-martialled,” storms BBmmelstoss. 

We watch him disappear in the direction of the Orderly 
Room. Haie and Tjaden burst into a regular peat-digger’s 
bellow. Haie laughs so much that he dislocates his jaw, and 
suddenly stands there helpless with his mouth wide open. 
Albert has to put it back again by giving it a blow with his 
fist. 

Kat is troubled: “If he reports you, it’ll be pretty serious.” 

“Do you think he will?” asks Tjaden. 

“Sure to,” I say. 

“The least you’ll get will be five days’ close arrest,” says 
Kat. 

That doesn’t worry Tjaden. “Five days’ clink are five 
days’ rest.” 

“And if they send you to the Fortress?” urges the thor- 
oughgoing Muller. 

“Well, for the time being the war will be over so far as I 
am concerned.” 

Tjaden is a cheerful soul. There aren’t any worries for 
him. He goes off with Haie and Leer so that they won’t find 
him in the first flush of the excitement. 
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Miiller hasn’t finished yet. He tackles Kropp again. 

“Albert, if you were really at home now, what would you 
do?” 

Kropp is contented now and more accommodating: 

“How many of us were there in the class exactly?” 

We count up: out of twenty, seven are dead, four 
wounded, one in a mad-house. That makes twelve privates. 

“Three of them are lieutenants,” says Muller. “Do you 
think they would still let Kantorek sit on them?” 

We guess not: we wouldn’t let ourselves be sat on for that 
matter. 

“What do you mean by the three-fold theme in 'William 
Tell’?” says Kropp reminiscently, and roars with laughter. 

“What was the purpose of the Poetic League of Gottin- 
gen?” asks Muller suddenly and earnestly. 

“How many children had Charles the Bald?” I interrupt 
gently. 

“You’ll never make anything of your life, Baumer,” 
croaks Muller. 

“When was the Battle of Zama?” Kropp wants to know. 

“You lack the studious mind, Kropp, sit down, three 
minus — ” I wink. 

“What offices did Lycurgus consider the most important 
for the state?” asks Muller, pretending to take off his pince- 
nez. 

“Does it go: ‘We Germans fear God and none else in the 
whole world,’ or ‘We, the Germans, fear God and — ’ ” I 
submit. 

“How many inhabitants has Melbourne?” asks Muller. 

“How do you expect to succeed in life if you don’t know 
that?” I ask Albert hotly. 

Which he caps with: “What is meant by the word 
Cohesion?” 

We remember mighty little of all that rubbish. Anyway, it 
has never been the slightest use to us. At school nobody ever 
taught us how to light a cigarette in a storm of rain, nor how 
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a fire could be made with wet wood — ^nor that it is best to 
stick a bayonet in the belly because there it doesn’t get 
jammed, as it does in the ribs. 

Muller says thoughtfully: '‘What’s the use. We’ll have to 
go back and sit on the forms again.” 

I consider that out of the question. "We might take a spe- 
cial exam.” 

"That needs preparation. If you do get through, what 
then? A student’s life isn’t any better. If you have no money, 
you have to work like the devil.” 

"It’s a bit better. But it’s rot all the same, everything they 
teach you.” 

Kropp supports me: “How can a man take all that stuff 
seriously when he’s once been out here?” 

"Still you must have an occupation or some sort,” insists 
Muller, as though he were Kantorek himself. 

Albert cleans his nails with a knife. We are surprised at 
this delicacy. But it is merely pensiveness. He puts the knife 
away and continues: "That’s just it. Kat and Detering and 
Haie will go back to their jobs because they had them al- 
ready. Himmelstoss too. But we never had any. How will we 
ever get used to one after this, here?” — ^he makes a gesture 
toward the front. 

“We’ll want a private income, and then we’ll be able to 
live by ourselves in a wood,” I say, but at once feel ashamed 
of this absurd idea. 

"But what will really happen when we go back?” wonders 
Muller, and even he is troubled. 

Ehropp gives a shrug. "I don’t know. Let’s get back first, 
then we’ll find out.” 

We are all utterly at a loss. "What could we do?” I ask. 

"I don’t want to do anything,” replies Kropp wearily. 
"You’ll be dead one day, so what does it matter? I don’t 
think we’ll ever go back.” 

“When I think about it, Albert,” I say after a while, roll- 
ing over on my back, "when I hear the word ‘peace time,’ it 
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goes to my head; and if it really came, I think I would do 
some unimaginable thing — something, you know, that it’s 
worth having lain here in the muck for. But I can’t even 
imagine anything. All I do know is that this business about 
professions and studies and salaries and so on — it makes me 
sick, it is and always was disgusting. I don’t see anything — I 
don’t see anything at all, Albert.” 

All at once everything seems to me confused and hopeless. 

Kropp feels it too. “It will go pretty hard with us all. But 
nobody at home seems to worry much about it. Two years 
of shells and bombs — a man won’t peel that off as easy as a 
sock.” 

We agree that it’s the same for everyone; not only for us 
here, but everywhere, for everyone who is of our age; to 
some more, and to others less. It is the common fate of our 
generation. 

Albert expresses it: “The war has ruined us for every- 
thing.” 

He is right. We are not youth any longer. We don’t want 
to take the world by storm. We are fleeing. We fly from 
ourselves. From our life. We were eighteen and had begun 
to love life and the world; and we had to shoot it to pieces. 
The first bomb, the first explosion, burst in our hearts. We 
are cut off from activity, from striving, from progress. We 
believe in such things no longer, we believe in the war. 


The Orderly Room shows signs of life. Himmelstoss 
seems to have stirred them up. At the head of the column 
trots the fat sergeant-major. It is queer that almost all pay- 
sergeant-majors are fat. 

Himmelstoss follows him, thirsting for vengeance. His 
boots gleam in the sun. 

We get up. 

“Where’s Tjaden?” the sergeant puffs. 

No one knows, of course. Himmelstoss glowers at us 
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wrathfuUy. ‘'You know very well. You won’t say, that’s the 
fact of the matter. Out with it!” 

Fatty looks round enquiringly; but Tjaden is not to be 
seen. He tries another way. 

“Tjaden will report at the Orderly Room in ten minutes.” 

Then he steams off with Himmelstoss in his wake. 

“I have a feeling that next time we go up wiring I’ll be 
letting a bundle of wire fall on Himmelstoss’s leg,” hints 
Kropp. 

“We’ll have quite a lot of jokes with him,” laughs MiiUer. 

That is our sole ambition: to knock the conceit out of a 
postman. 

I go into the hut and put Tjaden wise. He disappears. 

Then we change our possy and lie down again to play 
cards. We know how to do that: to play cards, to swear, and 
to fight. Not much for twenty years; — and yet too much for 
twenty years. 

Half an hour later Himmelstoss is back again. Nobody 
pays any attention to him. He asks for Tjaden. We shrug. 

“Then you’d better find him,” he persists. “Haven’t you 
been to look for him?” 

Kropp lies back in the grass and says: “Have you ever 
been out here before?” 

“That’s none of your business,” retorts Himmelstoss. “I 
expect an answer.” 

“Very good,” says Kropp, getting up. “See up there 
where those little white clouds are. Those are anti-aircraft. 
We were over here yesterday. Five dead and eight wounded. 
It was a lot of fun. Next time, when you go up with us, before 
they die the fellows will come up to you, click their heels, 
and ask stiffly: ‘Please may I go? Please may I hop it? We’ve 
been waiting here a long time for someone like you.’ ” 

He sits down again and Himmelstoss disappears like a 
comet. 

“Three days’ Kat conjectures. 

“Next time I’ll let fly,” I say to Albert. 
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But that is the end. The case comes up for trial in the 
evening. In the Orderly Room sits our Lieutenant, Bertinck, 
and calls us in one after another. 

I have to appear as a witness and explain the reason of 
Tjaden’s insubordination. 

The story of the bed-wetting makes an impression. Him- 
melstoss is recalled and I repeat my statement. 

“Is that right?” Bertinck asks Himmelstoss. 

He tries to evade the question, but in the end has to con- 
fess, for Kropp tells the same story. 

“Why didn’t someone report the matter, then?” asks 
Bertinck. 

We are silent: he must know himself how much use it is 
reporting such things in the army. It isn’t usual to make 
complaints in the army. He understands it all right though, 
and lectures Himmelstoss, making it plain to him that the 
front isn’t a parade-ground. Then comes Tjaden’s turn, who 
gets a long sermon and three days’ open arrest. He gives 
Kropp a wink and one day’s open arrest. “It can’t be 
helped,” he says to him regretfully. He is a decent fellow. 

Open arrest is quite pleasant. The clink was once a fowl- 
house; there we can visit the prisoners, we know how to 
manage it. Close arrest would have meant the cellar. 

They used to tie us to a tree, but that is forbidden now. In 
many ways we are treated quite like men. 

An hour after Tjaden and Kropp are settled in behind 
their wire-netting we make our way into them. Tjaden greets 
us crowing. Then we play skat far into the night. Tjaden 
wins of course, the lucky wretch. 


When we break up Kat says to me: “What do you say to 
some roast goose?” 

“Not bad,” I agree. 

We climb up on a munition-wagon. The ride costs us two 
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cigarettes. Kat has marked the spot exactly. The shed be- 
longs to a regimental headquarters. I agree to get the goose 
and receive my instructions. The out-house is behind the 
wall and the door shuts with just a peg. 

Kat hoists me up. I rest my foot in his hands and climb 
over the wall. Kat keeps watch below. 

I wait a few moments to accustom my eyes to the dark- 
ness. Then I recognize the shed. Softly I steal across, lift the 
peg, pull it out and open the door. 

I distinguish two white patches. Two geese, that’s bad: if 
I grab one the other will cackle. Well, both of them — Fm 
quick, it can be done. 

I make a jump. I catch hold of one and the next instant 
the second. Like a madman I bash their heads against the 
wall to stun them. But I haven’t quite enough weight. The 
beasts cackle and strike out with their feet and wings. I fight 
desperately, but Lord! what a kick a goose has! They strug- 
gle and I stagger about. In the dark these white patches are 
terrifying. My arms have grown wings and I’m almost afraid 
of going up into the sky, as though I held a couple of captive 
balloons in my fists. 

Then the row begins; one of them gets his breath and goes 
off like an alarm clock. Before I can do anything, something 
comes in from outside; I feel a blow, lie outstretched on the 
floor, and hear awful growls. A dog. I steal a glance to the 
side, he makes a snap at my throat. I lie still and tuck my 
chin into my collar. 

It’s a bifll dog. After an eternity he withdraws his head 
and sits down beside me. But if I make the least movement 
he growls. I consider. The only thing to do is to get hold of 
my small revolver, and that too before anyone arrives. Inch 
by inch I move my hand toward it. 

I have the feeling that it lasts an hour. The slightest 
movement and then an awful growl; I lie still, then try again. 
When at last I have the revolver my hand starts to tremble. I 
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press it against the ground and then say over to myself: Jerk 
the revolver up, tire before he has a chance to grab, and then 
jump up. 

Slowly I take a deep breath and become calmer. Then I 
hold my breath, whip up the revolver, it cracks, the dog 
leaps howling to one side, I make for the door of the shed 
and fall head over heels over one of the damned geese. 

At full speed I seize it again, and with a swing toss it over 
the wall and clamber up. No sooner am I on top than the 
dog is up again as lively as ever and springs at me. Quickly I 
let myself drop. Ten paces away stands Kat with the goose 
under his arm. As soon as he sees me we run. 

At last we can take a breather. The goose is dead, Kat 
saw to that in a moment. We intend to roast it, without tell- 
ing anybody. I fetch a stove and wood from the hut and we 
crawl into a small deserted lean-to which we use for such 
purposes. The single window space is heavily curtained. 
There is a sort of hearth, an iron plate set on some bricks. 
We kindle a fire. 

Kat plucks and cleans the goose. We put the feathers 
carefully to one side. We intend to make two cushions out of 
them with the inscription: “Sleep soft under shell-fire.’" The 
sound of the gun-fire from the front penetrates into our ref- 
uge. The glow of the fire lights up our faces, shadows dance 
on the wall. Sometimes a heavy crash and the hut shivers. 
Aeroplane bombs. Once we hear a stifled cry. A hut must 
have been hit. 

Aeroplanes drone; the tack-tack of machine guns breaks 
out. But no light that could be observed shows from us. 

We sit opposite one another, Kat and I, two soldiers in 
shabby coats, cooking a goose in the middle of the night. We 
don’t talk much, but I believe we have a more complete 
communion with another than even lovers have. 

We are two men, two minute sparks of life; outside is the 
night and the circle of death. We sit on the edge of it crouch- 
ing in danger, the grease drips from our hands, in our hearts 
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we are close to one another, and the hour is like the room: 
flecked over with the lights and shadows of our feelings cast 
by a quiet Are. What does he know of me or I of him? For- 
merly we should not have had a single thought in common 
— now we sit with a goose between us and feel in unison, 
and are so intimate that we do not even speak. 

It takes a long time to roast a goose, even when it is 
young and fat. So we take turns. One bastes it while the 
other lies down and sleeps. A grand smell gradually fills the 
hut. 

The noises without increase in volume, pass into my 
dream and yet linger in my memory. In a half sleep I watch 
Kat dip and raise the ladle. I love him, his shoulders, his 
angular, stooping figure — and at the same time I see behind 
him woods and stars, and a clear voice utters words that 
bring me peace, to me, a soldier in big boots, belt, and 
knapsack, taking the road that lies before him under the 
high heaven, quickly forgetting and seldom sorrowful, for 
ever pressing on under the wide night sky. 

A little soldier and a clear voice, and if anyone were to 
caress him he would hardly understand, this soldier with the 
big boots and shut heart, who marches because he is wear- 
ing big boots, and has forgotten all else but marching. Be- 
yond the sky-line is a country with flowers, lying so still that 
he would like to weep. There are sights there that he has not 
forgotten, because he never possessed them — ^perplexing, 
yet lost to him. Are not his twenty summers there? 

Is my face wet, and where am I? Kat stands before me, 
his gigantic, stooping shadow falls upon me like home. He 
speaks gently, he smiles and goes back to the fire. 

Then he says: “It’s done.” 

“Yes, Kat.” 

I stir myself. In the middle of the room shines the brown 
goose. We take out our collapsible forks and our pocket- 
knives and each cuts off a leg. With it we have army bread 
dipped in gravy. We eat slowly and with gusto* 
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“How does it taste, Kat?” 

“Good! And yours?” 

“Good, Kat.” 

We are brothers and press on one another the choicest 
pieces. Afterwards I smoke a cigarette and Kat a cigar. 
There is still a lot left. 

“How would it be, Kat, if we took a bit to Kropp and 
Tjaden?” 

“Sure,” says he. 

We carve off a portion and wrap it up carefully in news- 
paper. The rest we thought of taking over to the hut. Kat 
laughs, and simply says: “Tjaden.” 

I agree, we will have to take it all. 

So we go off to the fowl-house to wake them. But first we 
pack away the feathers. 

Kropp and Tjaden take us for magicians. Then they get 
busy with their teeth. Tjaden holds a wing in his mouth with 
both hands like a mouth-organ, and gnaws. He drinks the 
gravy from the pot and smacks his lips: 

“May I never forget you!” 

We go to our hut. Again there is the lofty sky with the 
stars and the oncoming dawn, and I pass on beneath it, a 
soldier with big boots and a full belly, a little soldier in the 
early morning — ^but by my side, stooping and angular, goes 
Kat, my comrade. 

The outlines of the huts are upon us in the dawn like a 
dark, deep sleep. 


Chapter 6 


T here are rumours of an offensive. We go up to the 
front two days earlier than usual. On the way we pass 
a shelled school-house. Stacked up against its longer side is 
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a high double wall of yellow, unpolished, brand-new coffins. 
They still smell of fir, and pine, and the forest. There are at 
least a hundred. 

‘That’s a good preparation for the offensive,” says 
Muller astonished. 

“They’re for us,” growls Detering. 

“Don’t talk rot,” says Kat to him angrily. 

“You be thankful if you get so much as a coffin,” grins 
Tjaden, “they’ll slip you a waterproof sheet for your old 
Aunt Sally of a carcass.” 

The others jest too, unpleasant jests, but what else can a 
man do? — The coffins are really for us. The organization 
surpasses itself in that kind of thing. 

Ahead of us everything is simmering. The first night we 
try to get our bearings. When it is fairly quiet we can hear 
the transports behind the enemy lines rolling ceaselessly 
until dawn. Kat says they do not go back but are bringing up 
troops — troops, munitions, and shells. 

The English artillery has been strengthened, that we can 
detect at once. There are at least four more batteries of 
twenty-fives to the right of the farm, and behind the poplars 
they have put in trench-mortars. Besides these they have 
brought up a number of those little French beasts with in- 
stantaneous fuses. 

We are in low spirits. After we have been in the dug-outs 
two hours our own shells begin to fall in the trench. This is 
the third time in four weeks. If it were simply a mistake in 
aim no one would say anything, but the truth is that the 
barrels are worn out. The shots are often so uncertain that 
they land within our own lines. To-night two of our men 
were wounded by them. 


The front is a cage in which we must await fearfully 
whatever may happen. We lie under the network of arching 
shells and live in a suspense of uncertainty. Over us Chance 
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hovers. If a shot comes, we can duck, that is all; we neither 
know nor can determine where it will faU. 

It is this Chance that makes us indifferent. A few months 
ago I was sitting in a dug-out playing skat; after a while I 
stood up and went to visit some friends in another dug-out. 
On my return nothing more was to be seen of the first one, it 
had been blown to pieces by a direct hit. I went back to the 
second and arrived just in time to lend a hand digging it out. 
In the interval it had been buried. 

It is just as much a matter of chance that I am still alive 
as that I might have been hit. In a bomb-proof dug-out I 
may be smashed to atoms and in the open may survive ten 
hours’ bombardment unscathed. No soldier outlives a thou- 
sand chances. But every soldier believes in Chance and 
trusts his luck. 


We must look out for our bread. The rats have become 
much more numerous lately because the trenches are no 
longer in good condition. Detering says it is a sure sign of a 
coining bombardment. 

The rats here are particularly repulsive, they are so fat — 
the kind we call corpse-rats. They have shocking, evil, 
naked faces, and it is nauseating to see their long, nude tails. 

They seem to be mighty hungry. Almost every man has 
had his bread gnawed. Kropp wrapped his in his waterproof 
sheet and put it under his head, but he cannot sleep because 
they run over his face to get at it. Detering meant to outwit 
them: he fastened a thin wire to the roof and suspended his 
bread from it. During the night when he switched on his 
pocket-torch he saw the wire swinging to and fro. On the 
bread was riding a fat rat. 

At last we put a stop to it. We cannot afford to throw the 
bread away, because already we have practically nothing 
left to eat in the morning, so we carefully cut off the bits of 
bread that the animals have gnawed. 
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The slices we cut off are heaped together in the middle of 
the floor. Each man takes out his spade and lies down pre- 
pai^d to strike. Detering, Kropp, and Kat hold their pocket- 
lamps ready. 

After a few minutes we hear the first shuffling and tug- 
ging. It grows, now it is the sound of many little feet. Then 
die torches switch on and every man strikes at the heap, 
which scatters with a rush. The result is good. We toss the 
bits of rat over the parapet and again lie in wait. 

Several times we repeat the process. At last the beasts get 
wise to it, or perhaps they have scented the blood. They 
return no more. Nevertheless, before morning the remainder 
of the bread on the floor has been carried off. 

In the adjoining sector they attacked two large cats and a 
dog, bit them to death and devoured them. 

Next day there is an issue of Edamer cheese. Each man 
gets almost a quarter of a cheese. In one way that is all to 
the good, for Edamer is tasty — ^but in another way it is vile, 
because the fat red balls have long been a sign of a bad time 
coming. Our forebodings increase as rum is served out. We 
drink it of course; but are not greatly comforted. 

For days we loaf and make war on the rats. Ammuni- 
tion and hand-grenades become more plentiful. We even 
overhaul the bayonets — that is to say, the ones that have a 
saw on the blunt edge. If the fellows over there catch a man 
with one of those he’s killed at sight. In the next sector some 
of our men were found whose noses were cut off and their 
eyes poked out with their own saw-bayonets. Their mouths 
and noses were stuffed with sawdust so that they suffocated. 

Some of the recruits have bayonets of this kind; we take 
them away and give them the ordinary kind. 

But the bayonet has practically lost its importance. It is 
usually the fashion now to charge with bombs and spades 
only. This sharpened spade is a more handy and many-sided 
weapon; not only can it be used for jabbing a man under the 
chin, but it is much better for striking with because of its 
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greater weight; and if one hits between the neck and shoul- 
der it easily cleaves as far down as the chest. The bayonet 
frequently jams on the thrust and then a man has to kick 
hard on the other fellow’s belly to pull it out again; and in 
the interval he may easily get one himself. And what’s more, 
the blade often gets broken off. 

At night they send over gas. We expect the attack to fol- 
low and lie with our masks on, ready to tear them off as 
soon as the first shadow appears. 

Dawn approaches without anything happening — only the 
everlasting, nerve-wracking roll behind the enemy lines, 
trains, trains, lorries, lorries; but what are they concentrat- 
ing? Our artillery fires on it continually, but still it does not 
cease. 

We have tired faces and avoid each other’s eyes. ‘Tt will 
be like the Somme,” says Kat gloomily. “There we were 
shelled steadily for seven days and nights.” Kat has lost all 
his fun since we have been here, which is bad, for Kat is an 
old front-hog, and can smeU what is coming. Only Tjaden 
seems pleased with the good rations and the rum; he thinks 
we might even go back to rest without anything happening 
at all. 

It almost looks like it. Day after day passes. At night I 
squat in the listening-post. Above me the rockets and 
parachute-lights shoot up and float down again. I am cau- 
tious and tense, my heart thumps. My eyes turn again and 
again to the luminous dial of my watch; the hands will not 
budge. Sleep hangs on my eyelids, I work my toes in my 
boots in order to keep awake. Nothing happens tiU I am 
relieved; — only the everlasting rolling over there. Gradually 
we grow calmer and play skat and poker continually. Per- 
haps we wiU be lucky. 

All day the sky is hung with observation balloons. There 
is a rumor that the enemy are going to put tanks over and 
use low-flying planes for the attack. But that interests us less 
than what we hear of the new flame-throwers. 
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We wake up in the middle of the night. The earth booms. 
Heavy fire is falling on us. We crouch into corners. We dis- 
tinguish shells of every calibre. 

Each man lays hold of his things and looks again every 
minute to reassure himself that they are still there. The dug- 
out heaves, the night roars and flashes. We look at each 
other in the momentary flashes of light, and with pale faces 
and pressed lips shake our heads. 

Every man is aware of the heavy shells tearing down the 
parapet, rooting up the embankment and demolishing the 
upper layers of concrete. When a shell lands in the trench 
we note how the hollow, furious blast is like a blow from the 
paw of a raging beast of prey. Already by morning a few of 
the recruits are green and vomiting. They are too inexperi- 
enced. 

Slowly the grey light trickles into the post and pales the 
flashes of the shells. Morning is come. The explosion of 
mines mingles with the gun-fire. That is the most dementing 
convulsion of all. The whole region where they go up 
becomes one grave. 

The reliefs go out, the observers stagger in, covered with 
dirt, and trembling. One lies down in silence in the corner 
and eats, the other, a reservist-reinforcement, sobs; twice 
he has been fiung over the parapet by the blast of the explo- 
sions without getting any more than shell-shock. 

The recruits are eyeing him. We must watch them, these 
things are catching, already some lips begin to quiver. It is 
good that it is growing daylight; perhaps the attack will 
come before noon. 

The bombardment does not diminish. It is falling in the 
rear too. As far as one can see it spouts fountains of mud 
and iron. A wide belt is being raked. 

The attack does not come, but the bombardment contin- 
ues. Slowly we become mute. Hardly a man speaks. We can- 
not make ourselves understood. 

Our trench is almost gone. At many places it is only 
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eighteen inches high, it is broken by holes, and craters, and 
mountains of earth. A shell lands square in front of our 
post. At once it is dark. We are buried and must dig our- 
selves out. After an hour the entrance is clear again, and we 
are calmer because we have had something to do. 

Our company commander scrambles in and reports that 
two dug-outs are gone. The recruits calm themselves when 
they see him. He says that an attempt will be made to bring 
up food this evening. 

This sounds reassuring. No one had thought of it except 
Tjaden. Now the outside world seems to draw a little 
nearer: if food can be brought up, think the recruits, then it 
can’t really be so bad. 

We do not disabuse them; we know that food is as impor- 
tant as ammunition and only for that reason must be 
brought up. 

But it miscarries. A second party goes out, and it also 
turns back. Finally Kat tries, and even he reappears without 
accomplishing anything. No one gets through, not even a fly 
is small enough to get through such a barrage. 

We pull in our belts tighter and chew every mouthful three 
times as long. Still the food does not last out; we are damna- 
bly hungry, I take out a scrap of bread, eat the white and 
put the crust back in my knapsack; from time to time I nib- 
ble at it. 


The night is unbearable. We caimot sleep, but stare ahead 
of us and doze. Tjaden regrets that we wasted the gnawed 
pieces of bread on the rats. We would gladly have them 
again to eat now. We are short of water, too, but not seri- 
ously yet. 

Towards morning, while it is still dark, there is some ex- 
citement. Through the entrance rushes in a swarm of fleeing 
rats that try to storm the walls. Torches light up the confu- 
sion. Everyone yells and curses and slaughters. The mad- 
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ness and despair of many hours unloads itself in this out- 
burst. Faces are distorted, arms strike out, the beasts 
scream; we just stop in time to avoid attacking one another. 

The onslaught has exhausted us. We lie down to wait 
again. It is a marvel that our post has had no casualties so 
far. It is one of the few deep dug-outs. 

A corporal creeps in; he has a loaf of bread with him. 
Three people have had the luck to get through during the 
night and bring some provisions. They say the bombard- 
ment extends undiminished as far as the artillery lines. It is 
a mystery where the enemy gets all his shells. 

We wait and wait. By midday what I expected happens. 
One of the recruits has a fit. I have been watching him for a 
long time, grinding his teeth and opening and shutting his 
fists. These hunted, protruding eyes, we know them too well. 
During the last few hours he has had merely the appearance 
of calm. He had collapsed like a rotten tree. 

Now he stands up, stealthily creeps across the floor, hesi- 
tates a moment and then glides towards the door. I intercept 
him and say: “Where are you going?” 

“Ill be back in a minute,” says he, and tries to push past 
me. 

“Wait a bit, the shelling will stop soon.” 

He listens and for a moment his eye becomes clear. Then 
again he has the glowering eyes of a mad dog, he is silent, he 
shoves me aside. 

“One minute, lad,” I say. Kat notices. Just as the recruit 
shakes me off Kat jumps m and we hold him. 

Then he begins to rave: “Leave me alone, let me go out, I 
will go out!” 

He won’t listen to anything and hits out, his mouth is wet 
and pours out words, half choked, meaningless words. It is a 
case of claustrophobia, he feels as though he is suffocating 
here and wants to get out at any price. If we let him go he 
would run about everywhere regardless of cover. He is not 
the first. 
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Though he raves and his eyes roll, it can’t be helped, and 
we have to give him a hiding to bring him to his senses. We 
do it quickly and mercilessly, and at last he sits down qui- 
etly. The others have turned pale; let’s hope it deters them. 
This bombardment is too much for the poor devils, they 
have been sent straight from a recruiting-depot into a bar- 
rage that is enough to turn an old soldier’s hair grey. 

After this affair the sticky, close atmosphere works more 
than ever on our nerves. We sit as if in our graves waiting 
only to be closed in. 

Suddenly it howls and flashes terrifically, the dug-out 
cracks in all its joints under a direct hit, fortunately only a 
light one that the concrete blocks are able to withstand. It 
rings metallically, the walls reel, rifles, helmets, earth, mud, 
and dust fly everywhere. Sulphur fumes pour in. 

If we were in one of those light dug-outs that they have 
been building lately instead of this deep one, not one of us 
would now be alive. 

But the effect is bad enough even so. The recruit starts to 
rave again and two others follow suit. One jumps up and 
rushes out, we have trouble with the other two. I start after 
the one who escapes and wonder whether to shoot him in 
the leg — ^then it shrieks again, I fling myself down and when 
I stand up the wall of the trench is plastered with smoking 
splinters, lumps of flesh, and bits of uniform. I scramble 
back. 

The first recruit seems actually to have gone insane. He 
butts his head against the wall like a goat. We must try to- 
night to take him to the rear. Meanwhile we bind him, but 
so that in case of attack he can be released at once. 

Kat suggests a game of skat: it is easier when a man has 
something to do. But it is no use, we listen for every explosion 
that comes close, miscount the tricks, and fail to follow suit. 
We have to give it up. We sit as though in a hissing boiler 
that is being belaboured from without on all sides. 
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Night again. We are deadened by the strain — a deadly 
tension that scrapes along one’s spine like a gapped knife. 
Our legs refuse to move, our hands tremble, our bodies are a 
thin skin stretched painfully over repressed madness, over 
an almost irresistible, bursting roar. We have neither flesh 
nor muscles any longer, we dare not look at one another for 
fear of some incalculable thing. So we shut our teeth — ^it will 
end — ^it will end — perhaps we will come through. 

Suddenly the nearer explosions cease. The shelling con- 
tinues but it has lifted and falls behind us, our trench is free. 
We seize the hand-grenades, pitch them out in front of the 
dug-out and jump after them. The bombardment has stopped 
and a heavy barrage now falls behind us. The attack has 
come. 

No one would believe that in this howling waste there 
could still be men; but steel helmets now appear on all sides 
out of the trench, and fifty yards from us a machine-gun is 
already in position and barking. 

The wire-entanglements are torn to pieces. Yet they offer 
some obstacle. We see the storm-troops coming. Our artil- 
lery opens fire. Machine-guns rattle, rifles crack. The charge 
works its way across. Haie and Kropp begin with the hand- 
grenades. They throw as fast as they can, others pass them, 
the handles with the strings already pulled. Haie throws 
seventy-five yards, Kropp sixty, it has been measured, the 
distance is important. The enemy as they run cannot do 
much before they are within forty yards. 

We recognize the distorted faces, the smooth helmets: 
they are French. They have already suffered heavily when 
they reach the remnants of the barbed-wire entanglements. 
A whole line has gone down before our machine-guns; then 
we have a lot of stoppages and they come nearer. 

I see one of them, his face upturned, fall into a wire cra- 
dle. His body collapses, his hands remain suspended as 
though he were praying. Then his body drops clean away 
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and only his hands with the stumps of his arms, shot off, 
now hang in the wire. 

The moment we are about to retreat three faces rise up 
from the ground in front of us. Under one of the helmets a 
dark pointed beard and two eyes that are fastened on me. I 
raise my hand, but I cannot throw into those strange eyes; 
for one mad moment the whole slaughter whirls like a circus 
round me, and these two eyes that are alone motionless; 
then the head raises up, a hand, a movement, and my hand- 
grenade j3ies through the air and into him. 

We make for the rear, pull wire cradles into the trench 
and leave bombs behind us with the string pulled, which 
ensure us a fiery retreat. The machine-guns are already fir- 
ing from the next position. 

We have become wild beasts. We do not fight, we defend 
ourselves against annihilation. It is not against men that we 
fling our bombs, what do we know of men in this moment 
when Death with hands and helmets is hunting us down — 
now, for the first time in three days we can see his face, now, 
for the first time in three days we can oppose him; we feel a 
mad anger. No longer do we lie helpless, waiting on the 
scaffold, we can destroy and kill, to save ourselves, to save 
ourselves and be revenged. 

We crouch behind every corner, behind every barrier of 
barbed wire, and hurl heaps of explosives at the feet of the 
advancing enemy before we run. The blast of the hand- 
grenades impinges powerfully on our arms and legs; crouch- 
ing like cats we run on, overwhelmed by this wave that bears 
us along, that fills us with ferocity, turning us into thugs, 
into murderers, into God only knows what devils; this wave 
that multiphes our strength with fear and madness and greed 
of life, seeking and fighting for nothing but our deliverance. 
If your own father came over with them you would not hesi- 
tate to fling a bomb into him. 

The forward trenches have been abandoned. Are they still 
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trenches? They are blown to pieces, annihilated — there are 
only broken bits of trenches, holes linked by tracks, nests of 
craters, that is all. But the enemy’s casualties increase. They 
did not count on so much resistance. 


It is nearly noon. The sun blazes hotly, the sweat stings in 
our eyes, we wipe it off on our sleeves, and often blood with 
it. At last we reach a trench that is in a somewhat better 
condition. It is manned and ready for the counter-attack, it 
receives us. Our guns open up in full blast and cut off the 
enemy attack. 

The lines behind us stop. They can advance no farther. 
The attack is crushed by our artillery. We watch. The fire 
lifts a hundred yards and we break forward. Beside me a 
lance-corporal has his head torn off. He runs a few steps 
more while the blood spouts from his neck like a fountain. 

It does not come quite to hand-to-hand fighting; they are 
driven back. We arrive once again at our shattered trench 
and pass on beyond it. 

Oh, this turning back again! We reach the shelter of the 
reserves and yearn to creep in and disappear; — ^but instead 
we must turn round and plunge again into the horror. If we 
were not automata at that moment we would continue lying 
there, exhausted, and without will. .But we are swept for- 
ward again, powerless, madly savage and raging; we will 
kill, for they are still our mortal enemies; their rifles and 
bombs are aimed against us, and if we don’t destroy them, 
they will destroy us. 

The brown earth, the torn, blasted earth, with a greasy 
shine under the sun’s rays; the earth is the background of 
this restless, gloomy world of automatons, our gasping is the 
scratching of a quill, our Ups are dry, our heads are de- 
bauched with stupor — ^thus we stagger forward, and into our 
pierced and shattered souls bores the torturing image of the 
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brown earth with the greasy snn and the convulsed and dead 
soldiers, who lie there — ^it can’t be helped — ^who cry and 
clutch at our legs as we spring away over them. 

We have lost all feeling for one another. We can hardly 
control ourselves when our hunted glance lights on the form 
of some other man. We are insensible, dead men, who 
through some trick, some dreadful magic, are still able to 
run and to kill. 

A young Frenchman lags behind, he is overtaken, he puts 
up his hands, in one he still holds his revolver — does he 
mean to shoot or to give himself up? — a blow from a spade 
cleaves through his face. A second sees it and tries to run 
farther; a bayonet jabs into his back. He leaps in the air, his 
arms thrown wide, his mouth wide open, yelling; he stag- 
gers, in his back the bayonet quivers. A third throws away 
his rifle, cowers down with his hands before his eyes. He is 
left behind with a few other prisoners to carry off the 
wounded. 

Suddenly in the pursuit we reach the enemy line. 

We are so close on the heels of our retreating enemies 
that we reach it almost at the same time as they. In this way 
we suffer few casualties. A machine-gun barks, but is si- 
lenced with a bomb. Nevertheless, the couple of seconds has 
sufficed to give us five stomach wounds. With the butt of his 
rifle Kat smashes to pulp the face of one of the unwounded 
machine-gunners. We bayonet the others before they have 
time to get out their bombs. Then thirstily we drink the 
water they have for cooling the gun. 

Everywhere wire-cutters are snapping, planks are thrown 
across the entranglements, we jump through the narrow en- 
trances into the trenches. Haie strikes his spade into the 
neck of a gigantic Frenchman and throws the first hand- 
grenade; we duck behind a breastwork for a few seconds, 
then the whole section of trench before us is empty. The 
next throw whizzes obliquely over the corner and clears a 
passage; as we run past we toss handfuls down into the dug- 
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outs, the earth shudders, it crashes; dully and stifled, we 
stumble over slippery lumps of flesh, over yielding bodies; I 
fall into an open belly on which lies a clean, new officer’s 
cap. 

The fight ceases. We lose touch with the enemy. We can- 
not stay here long but must retire under cover of our artil- 
lery to our own position. No sooner do we know this than 
we dive into the nearest dug-outs, and with the utmost haste 
seize on whatever provisions we can see, especially the tins 
•of corned beef and butter, before we clear out. 

We get back pretty well. There has been no further attack 
by the enemy. We he for an hour panting and resting before 
.anyone speaks. We are so completely played out that in 
spite of our great hunger we do not think of the provisions. 
Then gradually we become something hke men again. 

The corned beef over there is famous along the whole 
front. OccasionaUy it has been the chief reason for a flying 
raid on our part, for our nourishment is generahy bad; we 
have a constant hunger. 

We bagged five tins altogether. The fellows over there are 
well looked after; it seems a luxury to us with our hunger- 
pangs, our turnip jam, and meat so scarce that we simply 
'grab at it. Haie has scored a thin loaf of white French bread, 
and stuck it in behind his belt like a spade. It is a bit 
bloody at one corner, but that can be cut off. 

It is a good thing we have something decent to eat at last; 
we still have a use for all our strength. Enough to eat is just 
as valuable as a good dug-out; it can save our lives; that is 
the reason we are so greedy for it. 

Tjaden has captured two water-bottles full of cognac. We 
pass them round. 


The evening benediction begins. Night comes, out of the 
craters rise the mists. It looks as though the holes were full 
of ghostly secrets. The white vapour creeps painfully round 
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before it ventures to steal away over the edge. Then long 
streaks stretch from crater to crater. 

It is chilly. I am on sentry and stare into the darkness. My 
strength is exhausted as always after an attack, and so it is 
hard for me to be alone with my thoughts. They are not 
properly thoughts; they are memories which in my weakness 
turn homeward and strangely move me. 

The parachute-lights shoot upwards — and I see a picture, 
a summer evening, I am in the cathedral cloister and look at 
the tall rose trees that bloom in the middle of the little clois- 
ter garden where the monks lie buried. Around the walls are 
the stone carvings of the Stations of the Cross. No one is 
there. A great quietness rules in this blossoming quadrangle, 
the sun lies warm on the heavy grey stones, I place my hand 
upon them and feel the warmth. At the right-hand corner 
the green cathedral spire ascends into the pale blue sky of 
the evening. Between the glowing columns of the cloister is 
the cool darkness that only churches have, and I stand there 
and wonder whether, when I am twenty, I shall have experi- 
enced the bewildering emotions of love. 

The image is alarmingly near; it touches me before it dis- 
solves in the light of the next star-shell. 

I lay hold of my rifle to see that it is in trim. The barrel is 
wet, I take it in my hand and rub off the moisture with my 
fingers. 

Between the meadows behind our town there stands a line 
of old poplars by a stream. They were visible from a great 
distance, and although they grew on one bank only, we 
called them the poplar avenue. Even as children we had a 
great love for them, they drew us vaguely thither, we played 
truant the whole day by them and listened to their rusthng. 
We sat beneath them on the bank of the stream and let our 
feet hang over in the bright, swift waters. The pure fra- 
grance of the water and the melody of the wind in the pop- 
lars held our fancies. We loved them dearly, and the image 
of those days still makes my heart pause in its beating. 
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It is Strange that all the memories that come have these 
two qualities. They are always completely calm^ that is pre- 
dominant in them; and even if they are not really calm, they 
become so. They are soundless apparitions that speak to 
me, with looks and gestures, silently, without any word — 
and it is the alarm of their silence that forces me to lay hold 
of my sleeve and my rifle lest I should abandon myself to 
the liberation and allurement in which my body would dilate 
and gently pass away into the still forces that lie behind 
these things. 

They are quiet in this way, because quietness is so unat- 
tainable for us now. At the front there is no quietness and 
the curse of the front reaches so far that we never pass 
beyond it. Even in the remote depots and rest-areas the 
droning and the muffled noise of shelling is always in our 
ears. We are never so far off that it is no more to be heard. 
But these last few days it had been unbearable. 

Their stillness is the reason why these memories of for- 
mer times do not awaken desire so much as sorrow — a 
strange, inapprehensible melancholy. Once we had such 
desires — ^but they return not. They are past, they belong to 
another world that is gone from us. In the barracks they 
called forth a rebellious, wild craving for their return; for 
then they were still bound to us, we belonged to them and 
they to us, even though we were already absent from them. 
They appeared in the soldiers’ songs which we sang as we 
marched between the glow of the dawn and the black sil- 
houettes of the forests to drill on the moor, they were a 
powerful remembrance that was in us and came from us. 

But here in the trenches they are completely lost to us. 
They arise no more; we are dead and they stand remote on 
the horizon, they are an apparition, a mysterious reflection 
drawing us home, that we fear and love without hope. They 
are strong and our desire is strong — but they are un- 
attainable, and we know it. 

And even if these scenes of our youth were gven back to 
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US we would hardly know what to do. The tender, secret 
influence that passed from them into us could not arise 
again. We long to be in them and to move in them; we long 
to remember and to love them and to be stirred by the sight 
of them. But it would be like gazing at the photograph of a 
dead comrade; those are his features, it is his face,, and the 
days we spent together take on a mournful life in the mem- 
ory; but the man himself it is not. 

We could never again, as the same beings, take part in 
those scenes. It was not any recognition of their beauty and 
their significance that attracted us, but the communion, the 
feeling of a comradeship with the things and events of our 
existence, which cut us off and made the world of our par- 
ents a thing incomprehensible to us — ^for then we surren- 
dered ourselves to events and were lost in them, and the least 
little thing was enough to carry us down the stream of eter- 
nity. Perhaps it was only the privilege of our youth, but as 
yet we recognized no limits and saw nowhere an end. We 
had that thrill of expectation in the blood which united us 
with the course of our days. 

To-day we would pass through the scenes of our youth 
like travellers. We are burnt up by hard facts; like trades- 
men we understand distinctions, and like butchers, necessi- 
ties. We are no longer untroubled — we are indifferent. We 
long to be there; but could we live there? 

We are forlorn like children, and experienced like old 
men, we are crude and sorrowful and superficial — I believe 
we are lost. 


My hands grow cold and my flesh creeps; and yet the 
night is warm. Only the mist is cold, this mysterious mist 
that trails the dead before us and sucks from them their last,, 
creeping life. By morning they will be pale and green and 
their blood congealed and black. 

Still the parachute-rockets shoot up and cast their pitiless 
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light over the stony landscape, which is full of craters and 
frozen lights like a moon. The blood beneath my skin brings 
fear and restlessness into my thoughts. They become feeble 
and tremble, they desire warmth and life. They cannot en- 
dure without sympathy and communion, they are disordered 
before the naked picture of despair. 

I hear the rattle of the mess-tins and immediately feel a 
strong desire for warm food; it would do me good and com- 
fort me. Painfully I force myself to wait until I am relieved. 

Then I go into the dug-out and find a mug of barley. It is 
cooked in fat and tastes good, I eat it slowly. I remain quiet, 
though the others are in a better mood, for the shelling has 
died down. 


The days go by and the incredible hours follow one an- 
other as a matter of course. Attacks alternate with counter- 
attacks and slowly the dead pile up in the field of craters 
between the trenches. We are able to bring in most of the 
wounded that do not lie too far off. But many have long to 
wait and we listen to them dying. 

For one of them we search two days in vain. He must be 
lying on his belly and unable to turn over. Otherwise it is 
hard to understand why we cannot find him; for it is only 
when a man has his mouth close to the ground that it is 
impossible to gauge the direction of his cry. 

He must have been badly hit — one of those nasty 
wounds, neither so severe that they exhaust the body at once 
and a man dreams on in a half-swoon, nor so light that a 
man endures the pain in the hope of becoming well again. 
Kat thinks that he has either a broken pelvis or a shot 
through the spine. His chest cannot have been injured, oth- 
erwise he would not have such strength to cry out. And if it 
were any other kind of wound it would be possible to see 
him moving. 

He grows gradually hoarser. The voice sounds so desper- 
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ate that it prevails everywhere. The first night some of our 
fellows go out three times to look for him. But when they 
think they have located him and crawl across, next time they 
hear the voice it seems to come from somewhere else alto- 
gether. 

We search in vain until dawn. We scrutinize the field all 
day with glasses, but discover nothing. On the second day 
the calls are fainter; that will be because his lips and mouth 
have become dry. 

Our company commander has promised special leave 
with three days extra to anyone who finds him. That is a 
powerful inducement, but we would do all that is possible 
without that; for his cry is terrible. Kat and Kropp even go 
out in the afternoon, and Albert gets the lobe of his ear shot 
off. It is to no purpose, they return alone. 

It is easy to understand what he cries. At first he called 
only for help — ^the second night he must have some delir- 
ium, he talks with his wife and his children, we often detect 
the name Elise. To-day he merely weeps. By evening the 
voice dwindles to a croaking. But it persists still through the 
whole night. We hear it so distinctly because the wind blows 
toward our line. In the morning when we suppose he must 
already have long gone to his rest, there comes across to us 
one last gurgling rattle. 

The days are hot and the dead lie unburied. We cannot 
fetch them all in, if we did we should not know what to do 
with them. The shells will bury them. Many have their bel- 
lies swollen up like balloons. They hiss, belch, and make 
movements. The gases in them make noises. 

The sky is blue and without clouds. In the evening it 
grows sultry and the heat rises from the earth. When the 
wind blows toward us it brings the smell of blood, which is 
heavy and sweet. This deathly exhalation from the shell 
holes seems to be a mixture of chloroform and putrefaction, 
and fills us with nausea and retching. 
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The nights become quiet and the hunt for copper driving- 
bands and the silken parachutes of the French star-shells 
begin. Why the driving-bands are so desirable no one knows 
exactly. The collectors merely assert that they are valuable. 
Some have collected so many that they will stoop under the 
weight of them when we go back. 

But Haie at least gives a reason. He intends to give them 
to his girl to supplement her garters. At this the Friesians 
explode with mirth. They slap their knees: “By Jove though, 
he’s a wit, Haie is, he’s got brains.” Tjaden especially can 
hardly contain himself; he takes the largest of the rings in 
his hand and every now and then puts his legs through it to 
show how much slack there is. 

“Haie, man, she must have legs like, legs — his thoughts 
mount somewhat higher, “and a behind too she must have, 
like a — ^like an elephant!” 

Haie beams, proud that his girl should receive so much 
appreciation. 

“She’s a nice bit,” he says with self-satisfaction. 

The parachutes are turned to more practical uses. Accord- 
ing to the size of the bust three or perhaps four wiU make a 
blouse. Kropp and I use them as handkerchiefs. The others 
send them home. If the women could see at what risk these 
bits of rag are often obtained, they would be horrified. 

Kat surprises Tjaden endeavouring with perfect equanim- 
ity to knock the driving-band off a dud. If anyone else had 
tried it the thing would have exploded, but Tjaden always 
has his luck with him. 

One morning two butterflies play in front of our trench. 
They are brimstone-butterflies, with red spots on their yel- 
low wings. What can they be looking for here? There is not 
a plant nor a flower for miles. They settle on the teeth of a 
skull. The birds too are just as carefree, they have long since 
accustomed themselves to the war. Every morning larks as- 
cend from No Man’s Land. A year ago we watched them 
nesting; the young ones grew up too. 
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We have a spell from the rats in the trench. They are in 
No Man’s Land — ^we know what for. They grow fat; when 
we see one we have a crack at it. At night we hear again the 
rolling behind the enemy lines. All day we have only the 
normal shelling, so that we are able to repair the trenches. 
There is always plenty of amusement, the airmen see to that. 
There are countless fights for us to watch every day. 

Battle planes don’t trouble us, but the observation planes 
we hate like the plague; they put the artillery on to us. A 
couple of minutes after they appear, shrapnel and high- 
explosives begin to drop on us. We lose eleven men in one 
day that way, and five of them stretcher-bearers. Two are so 
smashed that Tjaden remarks you could scrape them off the 
wall of the trench with a spoon and bury them in a mess-tin. 
Another has the lower part of his body and his legs torn off. 
Dead, his chest leans against the side of the trench, his face 
is lemon-yellow, in his beard still burns a cigarette. It glows 
until it dies out on his lips. 

We put the dead in a large shell-hole. So far there are 
three layers, one on top of the other. 


Suddenly the shelling begins to pound again. Soon we are 
sitting up once more with the rigid tenseness of blank antici- 
pation. 

Attack, counter-attack, charge, repulse — these are words, 
but what things they signify! We have lost a good many 
men, mostly recruits. Reinforcements have again been sent 
up to our sector. It is one of the new regiments, composed 
of young feUows called up during last year. They have had 
hardly any training, and are sent into the field with only a 
theoretical knowledge. They do know what a hand-grenade 
is, it is true, but they have very little idea of cover, and what 
is most important of all, have no eye for it. A fold in the 
ground has to be quite eighteen inches high before they can 
see it. 
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Although we need reinforcements, the recruits give us al- 
most more trouble than they are worth. They are helpless in 
this grim fighting area, they fall hke flies. The present 
method of fighting from posts demands knowledge and ex- 
perience; a man must have a feeling for the contours of the 
ground, an ear for the sound and character of the shells, 
must be able to decide beforehand where they drop, how 
they burst, and how to take shelter. 

The young recruits of course know none of these things. 
They get killed simply because they can hardly tell shrapnel 
from high-explosive, they are mown down because they are 
listening anxiously to the roar of the big coal-boxes falling 
far in the rear, and miss the light, piping whistle of the low 
spreading little daisy-cutters. They flock together like sheep 
instead of scattering, and even the wounded are shot down 
like hares by the airmen. 

Their pale turnip faces, their pitiful clenched hands, the 
miserable courage of these poor devils, the desperate 
charges and attacks made by these poor brave devils, who 
are so terrified that they dare not cry out loudly, but with 
battered chests and torn bellies and arms and legs only 
whimper softly for their mothers and cease as soon as one 
looks at them. 

Their sharp, downy, dead faces have the awful expres- 
sionlessness of dead children. 

It brings a lump into the throat to see how they go over, 
and run and fall. A man would like to spank them, they are 
so stupid, and to take them by the arm and lead them away 
from here where they have no business to be. They wear 
grey coats and trousers and boots, but for most of them the 
uniform is far too big, it hangs on their limbs, their shoul- 
ders are too narrow, their bodies too slight; no uniform was 
ever made to these childish measurements. 

Between five and ten recruits fall to every old hand. 

A surprise gas-attack carries off a lot of them. They have 
not yet learned what to do. We found one dug-out full of 
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them, with blue heads and black lips. Some of them in a 
shell hole took their masks off too soon; they did not know 
that the gas lies longest in the hollows; when they saw others 
on top without masks they pulled theirs off too and swal- 
lowed enough to scorch their lungs. Their condition is hope- 
less, they choke to death with haemorrhages and suffoca- 
tion. 


In one part of the trench I suddenly run into Himmel- 
stoss. We dive into the same dug-out. Breathless we are all 
lying one beside the other waiting for the charge. 

When we run out again, although I am very excited, I 
suddenly think: “Where’s Himmelstoss?” Quickly I jump 
back into the dug-out and find him with a small scratch 
lying in a corner pretending to be wounded. His face looks 
sullen. He is in a panic; he is new to it too. But it makes me 
mad that the young recruits should be out there and he here. 

“Get out!” I spit. 

He does not stir, his lips quiver, his moustache twitches. 

“Out!” I repeat. 

He draws up his legs, crouches back against the wall, and 
shows his teeth like a cur. 

I seize him by the arm and try to pull him up. He barks. 

That is too much for me. I grab him by the neck and 
shake him like a sack, his head jerks from side to side. 

“You lump, will you get out — ^you hound, you skunk, 
sneak out of it, would you?” His eye becomes glassy, I 
knock his head against the wall — “You cow” — kick him 
in the ribs — “You swine” — push him toward the door and 
shove him out head first. 

Another wave of our attack has just come up. A lieuten- 
ant is with them. He sees us and yells: “Forward, forward, 
join in, follow.” And the word of command does what all 
my banging could not. Himmelstoss hears the order, looks 
round him as if awakened, and follows on. 
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I come after and watch him go over. Once more he is the 
smart Himmelstoss of the parade-ground, he has even out- 
stripped the lieutenant and is far ahead. 

Bombardment, barrage, curtain-fire, mines, gas, tanks, 
machine-guns, hand-grenades — ^words, words, but they hold 
the horror of the world. 

Our faces are encrusted, our thoughts are devastated, we 
are weary to death; when the attack comes we shall have to 
strike many of the men with our fists to waken them 
and make them come with us — our eyes are burnt, our hands 
are torn, our knees bleed, our elbows are raw. 

How long has it been? Weeks — ^months — ^years? Only 
days. We see time pass in the colourless faces of the dying, 
we cram food into us, we run, we throw, we shoot, we kill, 
we lie about, we are feeble and spent, and nothing supports 
us but the knowledge that there are still feebler, still more 
spent, still more helpless ones there who, with staring eyes, 
look upon us as gods that escape death many times. 

In the few hours of rest we teach them. “There, see that 
waggle-top? That’s a mortar coming. Keep down, it will go 
clean over. But if it comes this way, then run for it. You can 
run from a mortar.” 

We sharpen their ears to the malicious, hardly audible 
buzz of the smaller shells that are not so easily distin- 
guished. They must pick them out from the general din by 
their insect-like hum — we explain to them that these are far 
more dangerous than the big ones that can be heard long 
beforehand. 

We show them how to take cover from aircraft, how to 
simulate a dead man when one is overrun in an attack, how 
to time hand-grenades so that they explode half a second 
before hitting the ground; we teach them to fling themselves 
into holes as quick as lightning before the shells with instan- 
taneous fuses; we show them how to clean up a trench with 
a handful of bombs; we explain the difference between the 
fuse-length of the enemy bombs and our own; we put them 
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wise to the sound of gas shells; — show them all the tricks 
that can save them from death. 

They listen, they are docile — ^but when it begins again, in 
their excitement they do everything wrong. 

Haie Westhus drags off with a great wound in his back 
through which the lung pulses at every breath. I can only 
press his hand; ‘Tfs all up, Paul,” he groans and bites his 
arm because of the pain. 

We see men living with their skulls blown open; we see 
soldiers run with their two feet cut off, they stagger on their 
splintered stumps into the next shell-hole; a lance-corporal 
crawls a mile and half on his hands dragging his smashed 
knee after him; another goes to the dressing-station and over 
his clasped hands bulge his intestines; we see men without 
mouths, without jaws, without faces; we find one man who 
has held the artery of his arm in his teeth for two hours in 
order not to bleed to death. The sun goes down, night 
comes, the shells whine, life is at an end. 

Still the little piece of convulsed earth in which we lie is 
held. We have yielded no more than a few hundred yards of 
it as a prize to the enemy. But on every yard there lies a 
dead man. 


We have been relieved. The wheels roll beneath us, we 
stand dully, and when the call “Mind — ^wire” comes, we 
bend our knees. It was summer when we came up, the trees 
were still green, now it is autumn and the night is grey and 
wet. The lorries stop, we climb out — a confused heap, a 
remnant of many names. On either side stand people, dark, 
calling out the numbers of the regiments, the companies. 
And at each call a little group separates itself off, a small 
handful of dirty, pallid soldiers, a dreadfully small handful, 
and a dreadfully small remnant. 

Now someone is calling the number of our company, it is. 
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yes, the company-commander, he has got one too, his arm is 
in a sling. We go over to him and I recognize Kat and Al- 
bert; we stand together, lean against each other, and look at 
one another. 

And we hear the number of our company called again 
and again. He will call a long time, they do not hear him in 
the hospitals and shell-holes. 

Once again: “Second Company, this way!” 

And then more softly: “Nobody else Second Company?” 

He is silent, and then huskily he says: “Is that all?” and 
gives the order: “Number!” 

The morning is grey, it was still summer when we came 
up, and we were one hundred and fifty strong. Now we 
freeze, it is autumn, the leaves rustle, the voices flutter out 

wearily: “One — two — three — ^four ” and cease at thirty- 

two. And there is a long silence before the voice asks: 
“Anybody else?” — and waits and then says softly: “In 
squads — ” and then breaks off and is only able to finish: 
“Second Company — ” with difficulty: “Second Company — 
march easy!” 

A line, a short line, trudges off into the morning. 

Thirty-two men. 


Chapter 7 


T hey have taken us farther back than usual to a field 
depot so that we can be re-organized. Our company 
needs more than a hundred reinforcements. 

In the meantime, when we are off duty, we loaf around. 
After a couple of days Himmelstoss comes up to us. He has 
had the bounce knocked out of him since he has been in the 
trenches and wants to get on good terms with us. I am will- 
ing enough, because I saw how he brought Haie Westhus in 
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when he was hit in the back. Besides he’s decent enough to 
treat us at the canteen when we are out of funds. Only Tja- 
den is still reserved and suspicious. 

But he is won over, too, when Himmelstoss tells us that 
he is taking the place of the sergeant-cook who has gone on 
leave. As a proof he produces on the spot two pounds of 
sugar for us and a half-pound of butter specially for Tjaden. 
He even sees to it that we are detailed the next two or three 
days to the cook-house for potato and turnip peeling. The 
grub he gives us there is real officers’ fare. 

Thus for the moment we have the two things a soldier 
needs for contentment: good food and rest. That’s not much 
when one comes to think of it. A couple of years ago we 
would have despised ourselves terribly. But now we are 
quite happy. It is aU a matter of habit — even the fronthne. 

Habit is the explanation of why we seem to forget things 
so quickly. Yesterday we were under fire, to-day we act the 
fool and go foraging through the countryside, to-morrow we 
go up to the trenches again. We forget nothing really. But so 
long as we have to stay here in the field, the front-line days, 
when they are past, sink down in us like a stone; they are 
too serious for us to be able to reflect on them at once. If we 
did that, we should have been destroyed long ago. I soon 
found out this much: — ^terror can be endured so long as a 
man simply ducks; — ^but it kills, if a man thinks about it. 

Just as we turn into animals when we go up to the line, 
because that is the only thing which brings us through 
safely, so we turn into wags and loafers when we are out 
resting. We can do nothing else, it is a sheer necessity. We 
want to live at any price; so we cannot burden ourselves 
with feelings which, though they might be ornamental 
enough in peace time, would be out of place here. Kemmer- 
ich is dead, Haie Westhus is dying, they will have a job with 
Hans Kramer’s body at the Judgment Day, piecing it to- 
gether after a direct hit; Martens has no legs any more, 
Myer is dead, Max is dead, Beyer is dead. Hammerling is 
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dead, there are a hundred and twenty wounded men lying 
somewhere or other; it is a damnable business, but what has 
it to do with us now — ^we live. If it were possible for us to 
save them, then it would be seen how much we cared — ^we 
would have a shot at it though we went under ourselves; for 
we can be damned quixotic when we like; fear we do not 
know much about — terror of death, yes; but there is a 
different matter, that is physical. 

But our comrades are dead, we cannot help them, they 
have their rest — and who knows what is waiting for us? We 
will make ourselves comfortable and sleep, and eat as much 
as we can stuff into our bellies, and drink and smoke so that 
the hours are not wasted. Life is short. 


The terror of the front sinks deep down when we turn our 
backs upon it; we make grim, coarse jests about it; that 
keeps us from going mad; as long as we take it that way we 
maintain our own resistance. 

But we do not forget. It^s all rot that they put in the war- 
news about the good humour of the troops, how they are 
arranging dances almost before they are out of the front- 
line. We don’t act like that because we are in a good hu- 
mour: we are in a good humour because otherwise we 
should go to pieces. If it were not so we could not hold out 
much longer; our humour becomes more bitter every month. 

And this I know: all these things that now, while we are 
still in the war, sink down in us like a stone, after the war 
shall waken again, and then shall begin the disentanglement 
of life and death. 

The days, the weeks, the years out here shall come back 
again, and our dead comrades shall then stand up again and 
march with us, our heads shall be clear, we shall have a 
purpose, and so we shall march, our dead comrades beside 
us, the years at the Front behind us: — against whom, 
against whom? 
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Some time ago there was an army theatre in these parts. 
Coloured posters of the performances are still sticking on a 
hoarding. With wide eyes Kropp and I stand in front of it. 
We can hardly credit that such things still exist. A girl in a 
light summer dress, with a red patent-leather belt about her 
hips! She is standing with one hand on a railing and with the 
other she holds a straw hat. She wears white stockings and 
white shoes, fine buckle shoes with high heels. Behind her 
smiles a blue lake with white-horses, at the side is a bright 
bay. She is a lovely girl with a delicate nose, red lips, and 
slender legs, wonderfully clean and well cared for, she cer- 
tainly bathes twice a day and never has any dirt under her 
nails. At most perhaps a bit of sand from the beach. 

Beside her stands a man in white trousers, a blue jacket, 
and sailor’s cap; but he interests us much less. 

The girl on the poster is a wonder to us. We have quite 
forgotten that there are such things, and even now we hardly 
believe our eyes. We have seen nothing like it for years, 
nothing like it for happiness, beauty, and joy. That is peace 
time, that is as it should be; we feel excited. 

“Just look at those thin shoes though, she couldn’t march 
many miles in those,” I say, and then begin to feel silly, for 
it is absurd to stand in front of a picture like this and think 
of nothing but marching. 

“How old would she be?” Kropp asks. 

“About twenty-two at the most,” I hazard. 

“Then she would be older than us! She is not more than 
seventeen, let me tell you!” 

It gives us goose-flesh. 

“That would be good, Albert, what do you think?” 

He nods. “I have white trousers at home too.” 

“White trousers,” says I, “but a girl like that ” 

We look askance at one another. There’s not much to 
boast of here — ^two ragged, stained, and dirty uniforms. It is 
hopeless to compete. 

So we proceed to tear the young man with the white trou- 
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sers off the hoarding,^ taking care not to damage the girl. 
That is something towards it. 

“We could go and get deloused, anyway,” Kropp then 
suggests. 

I am not very enthusiastic because it doesn’t do one’s 
clothes any good and a man is lousy again inside two hours. 
But when we have considered the picture once more, I de- 
clare myself willing. I even go farther. 

“We might see if we could get a clean shirt as well — ” 

“Socks might be better,” says Albert, not without reason. 

“Yes, socks too perhaps. Let’s go and explore a bit.” 

Then Leer and Tjaden stroll up; they look at the poster 
and immediately the conversation becomes smutty. Leer 
was the first of our class to have intercourse, and he gave 
stirring details of it. After his fashion he enjoys himself over 
the picture, and Tjaden supports him nobly. 

It does not distress us exactly. Who isn’t smutty is no 
soldier; it merely does not suit us at the moment, so we edge 
away and march off to the delousing station with the same 
feeling as if it were a swell gentlemen’s outfitters. 


The houses in which we are billeted lie near the canal. On 
the other side of the canal there are ponds flanked with pop- 
lars; — on the other side of the canal there are women too. 

The houses on our side have been abandoned. On the 
other side though one occasionally sees inhabitants. 

In the evening we go swimming. Three women come 
strolling along the bank. They walk slowly and don’t look 
away, although we have no bathing suits. 

Leer calls out to them. They laugh and stop to watch us. 
We fling remarks at them in broken French, anything that 
comes into our heads, hastily and all jumbled together, any- 
thing to detain them. They are not specially wonderful 
pieces, but then where are such to be had about here? 

1 hoarding: billboard. 
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There is one slim little brunette. Her teeth gleam when 
she laughs. She has quick movements, her dress swings 
loosely about her legs. Although the water is cold we are 
very jovial and do our best to interest them so that they will 
stay. We try to make jokes and they answer with things we 
cannot understand; we laugh and beckon. Tjaden is more 
crafty. He runs into the house, gets a loaf of army bread and 
holds it up. 

That produces a great effect. They nod and beckon us to 
come over. But we don’t dare to do that. It is forbidden to 
cross to the opposite bank. There are sentries on all the 
bridges. It’s impossible without a pass. So we indicate that 
they should come over to us; but they shake their heads and 
point to the bridge. They are not allowed to pass either. 
They turn away and walk slowly down the canal, keeping 
along the tow-path all the way. We accompany them swim- 
ming. After a few hundred yards they turn off and point to 
a house that stands a little distance away among the trees 
and shrubbery. 

Leer asks if they live there. 

They laugh — sure, that’s their house. 

We call out to them that we would like to come, some- 
time when the guards cannot see us. At night. Tonight. 

They raise their hands, put them together, rest their faces 
on them and shut their eyes. They understand. The slim 
brunette does a two-step. The blonde girl twitters: ‘‘Bread 
— good ” 

Eagerly we assure them that we will bring some with us. 
And other tasty bits too, we roll our eyes and try to explain 
with our hands. Leer nearly drowns trying to demonstrate 
a sausage. If it were necessary we would promise them a 
whole quartermaster’s store. They go off and frequently turn 
and look back. We climb out on the bank on our side of the 
canal and watch to see whether they go into the house for 
they might easily have been lying. Then we swim back. 

No one can cross the bridge without leave, so we will 
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simply have to swim over at night. We are full of 
excitement. We cannot last out without a drink, so we go to 
the canteen where there is beer and a kind of punch. 

We drink punch and tell one another lying tales of our 
experiences. Each man gladly believes the other man’s 
story, only waiting impatiently till he can cap it with a taller 
one. Our hands are fidgety, we smoke countless cigarettes, 
until Kropp says: “We might as well take them a couple of 
cigarettes too.” So we put some inside our caps to keep 
them. 

The sky turns apple-green. There are four of us, but only 
three can go; we must shake off Tjaden, so we ply him with 
rum and punch until he rocks. As it turns dark we go to our 
billets, Tjaden in the centre. We are all glowing and full of a 
lust for adventure. The little brunette is mine, we settled that 
by cutting for her. 

Tjaden drops on his sack of straw and snores. Once he 
wakes up and grins so craftily that we are alarmed and begin 
to think he is cheating, and that we have given him the 
punch to no purpose. Then he drops back again and sleeps 
on. 

We each get hold of a whole army loaf and wrap it up in 
newspaper. The cigarettes we put in too, as welt as three 
good rations of liver-sausage that were issued to us this eve- 
ning. That makes a decent present. 

We stow the things carefully in our boots; we have to take 
them to protect our feet against treading on wire and broken 
glass on the other bank. As we must swim for it we can take 
no other clothes. But it is not far and quite dark. 

We make off with our boots in our hands. Swiftly we slip 
into the water, lie on our backs and swim, holding the boots 
with their contents up over our heads. 

We climb out carefully on the opposite bank, take out the 
packages and put on our boots. We put the things under our 
arms. And so, all wet and naked, clothed only in our boots, 
we break into a trot. We find the house at once. It lies 
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among the trees. Leer trips over a root and skins his elbows. 

“No matter,” he says gaily. 

The windows are shuttered. We slip round the house and 
try to peer through the cracks. Then we grow impatient. 
Suddenly Kropp hesitates : 

“What if there’s a Major in with them?” 

“Then we just clear off,” grins Leer, “he can try to read 
our regimental numbers here,” and smacks his behind. 

The door of the courtyard stands open. Our boots make a 
great clatter. The house door opens, a chink of light shines 
through and a woman cries out in a scared voice. 

“Ssh, sh! camerade — bon ami — ” we say, and show our 
packages protestingly. 

The other two are now on the scene, the door opens wide 
and the light floods over us. They recognize us and all three 
bust into laughter at our appearance. They rock and sway in 
the doorway, they laugh so much. How supple their move- 
ments are! 

“C/n moment — ” They disappeared and throw us bits of 
clothing which we gladly wrap around ourselves. Then we 
venture in. A small lamp burns in the room, which is warm 
and smells a little of perfume. We unwrap our parcels and 
hand them over to the women. Their eyes shine, it is obvi- 
ous that they are hungry. 

Then we all become rather embarrassed. Leer makes the 
gestures of eating, and then they come to life again and 
bring out plates and knives and fall to on the food, and they 
hold up every slice of liver-sausage and admire it before 
they eat it, and we sit proudly by. 

They overwhelm us with their chatter; — ^we understand 
very little of it, but we listen and the words sound friendly. 
No doubt we all look very young. The little brunette strokes 
my hair and says what all the French women say: “La 
guerre — grand malheur — pauvres gargons ” 

I hold her arm tightly and press my lips into the palm of 
her hand. Her fingers close round my face. Close above me 
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are her bewildering eyes, the soft brown of her skin and her 
red lips. Her mouth speaks words I do not understand. Nor 
do I fully understand her eyes; they seem to say more than 
we anticipated when we came here. 

There are other rooms adjoining. In passing I see Leer, he 
has made a great hit with the blonde. And he knows it, too. 
But I — I am lost in remoteness, in weakness, and in a pas- 
sion to which I yield myself trustingly. My desires are 
strangely compounded of yearning and misery. I feel giddy, 
there is nothing here that a man can hold on to. We have left 
our boots at the door, they have given us slippers instead, 
and now nothing remains to recall for me the assurance and 
self-confidence of the soldier: no rifle, no belt, no tunic, no 
cap. I let myself drop into the unknown, come what may — 
yet, in spite of all, I feel somewhat afraid. 

The little brunette contracts her brows when she is think- 
ing; but when she talks they are still. And often the sound 
does not quite become a word but suffocates or floats away 
over me half-finished; an arch, a pathway, a comet. What 
have I known of it — ^what do I know of it? — The words of 
this foreign tongue, that I hardly understand, they caress me 
to a quietness, in which the room grows dim, and dissolves 
in the half light, and only the face above me lives and is 
clear. 

How various is a face; but an hour ago it was strange and 
now it is touched with a tenderness that comes, not from it, 
but out of the night, the world and the blood, all these things 
seem to shine in it together. The objects in the room are 
touched by it and transformed, they become isolated, and I 
feel almost awed at the sight of my clear skin when the light 
of the lamp falls upon it and the cool, brown hand passes 
over it. 

How different all this is from the conditions in the sol- 
diers’ brothels, to which we are allowed to go, and where we 
have to wait in long queues. I wish I never thought of them; 
but desire turns my mind to them involuntarily and I am 
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afraid, for it might be impossible ever to be free of them 
again. 

But then I feel the lips of the little brunette and press 
myself against them, my eyes close and I let it all fall from 
me, war and terror and grossness, in order to awaken young 
and happy; I think of the picture of the girl on the poster 
and, for a moment, believe that my life depends on winning 
her. And if I press ever deeper into the arms that embrace 
me, perhaps a miracle may happen. 


So, after a time we find ourselves reassembled again. Leer 
is in high spirits. We pull on our boots and take our leave 
warmly. The night air cools our hot bodies. The rustling 
poplars loom large in the darkness. The moon floats in the 
heavens and in the waters of the canal. We do not run, we 
walk with long strides. 

“That was worth a ration-loaf,” says Leer. 

I cannot trust myself to speak, I am not in the least 
happy. 

Then we hear footsteps and dodge behind a shrub. 

The steps come nearer, close by us. We see a naked sol- 
dier, in boots, just like ourselves; he has a package under his 
arm, and gallops onward. It is Tjaden in full course. He has 
disappeared already. 

We laugh. In the morning he will curse us. 

Unobserved, we arrive again at our sacks of straw. 


I am called to the Orderly Room. The company com- 
mander gives me a leave-pass and a travel-pass and wishes 
me a good journey. I look to see how much leave I have got. 
Seventeen days — ^fourteen days leave and three days for 
traveUing. It is not enough and I ask whether I cannot have 
five days for travelling. Bertinck points to my pass. There I 
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see that I am not to return to the front immediately. After 
my leave I have to report for a course of training to a camp 
on the moors. 

The others congratulate me, ICat gives me good advice, 
and tells me I ought to try to get a base-job. “If you are 
smart, you’ll hang on to it.” 

I would rather not have gone for another eight days; we 
are to stay here that much longer and it is good here. 

Naturally I have to stand the others drinks at the canteen. 
We are all a little bit drunk. I become gloomy: I will be 
away for six weeks — That is lucky of course, but what may 
happen before I get back? Shall I meet all these fellows 
again? Already Haie has gone — ^who will the next be? 

As we drink, I look at each of them in turn. Albert sits 
beside me and smokes, he is silent, we have always been 
together; — opposite squats Kat, with his drooping shoul- 
ders, his broad thumb, and calm voice — Muller with the 
protruding teeth and the booming laugh; Tjaden with his 
mousy eyes; — Leer who has grown a full beard and looks at 
least forty. 

Over us hangs a dense cloud of smoke. Where would a 
soldier be without tobacco? The canteen is his refuge, and 
beer is far more than a drink, it is a token that a man can 
move his limbs and stretch in safety. We do it ceremonially, 
we stretch our legs out in front of us and spit deliberately, 
that is the only way. How it all rises up before a man when 
he is going away the next morning! 

At night we go again to the other side of the canal. I am 
almost afraid to tell the little brunette that I am going away, 
and when I return we will certainly be far away from here; 
we will never see one another again. But she merely nods 
and takes no special notice. At first I am at a loss to under- 
stand, then it suddenly dawns on me. Yes, Leer is right: if I 
were going up to the front, then she would have again called 
me “pauvre gargon”; but merely going on leave — she does 
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not want to hear about that, that is not nearly so interesting. 
May she go to the devil with her chattering talk. A man 
dreams of a miracle and wakes up to loaves of bread. 

Next morning, after I have been deloused, I go to the rail 
head. Albert and Kat come with me. At the halt we learn 
that it will be a couple of hours yet before the train leaves. 
The other two have to go back to duty. We take leave of one 
another. 

“Good luck, Kat; good luck, Albert.” 

They go off and wave once or twice. Their figures dwin- 
dle. I know their every step and movement; I would recog- 
nize them at any distance. Then they disappear. I sit down 
on my pack and wait. 

Suddenly I become filled with a consuming impatience to 
be gone. 


I lie down on many a station platform; I stand before 
many a soup-kitchen; I squat on many a bench; — ^then at 
last the landscape becomes gloomy, mysterious, and famil- 
iar. It glides past the western windows with its villages, their 
thatched roofs like caps, pulled over the white-washed, half- 
timbered houses, its corn-fields, gleaming like mother-of- 
pearl in the slanting light, its orchards, its barns and old 
lime trees. 

The names of the stations begin to take on meaning and 
my heart trembles. The train stamps and stamps onward, I 
stand at the window and hold on to the frame. These names 
mark the boundaries of my youth. 

Smooth meadows, fields, farmyards; a solitary team moves 
against the sky-line along the road that runs parallel to the 
horizon — a barrier, before which peasants stand waiting, 
girls waving, children playing on the embankment, roads, 
leading into the country, smooth roads without artillery. 

It is evening, and if the train did not rattle I should cry 
out. The plain unfolds itself. 
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In the distance, the soft, blue silhouette of the mountain 
ranges begins to appear. I recognize the characteristic out- 
line of the Dolbenberg, a jagged comb, springing up precipi- 
tously from the limit of the forests. Behind it should lie the 
town. 

But now the sun streams though the world, dissolving ev- 
erything in its golden-red light, tihie train swings round one 
curve and then another; — ^far away, in a long line one be- 
hind the other, stand the poplars, unsubstantial, swaying 
and dark, fashioned out of shadow, light, and desire. 

The field swings round as the train encircles it, and the 
intervals between the trees diminish; the trees become a 
block and for a moment I see one only — then they reappear 
from behind the foremost tree and stand out a long line 
against the sky until they are hidden by the first houses. 

A street-crossing. I stand at the window, I cannot drag 
myself away. The others put their baggage ready for getting 
out. I repeat to myself the name of the street that we cross 
over — Bremerstrasse — Bremerstrasse — 

Below there are cyclists, lorries, men; it is a grey street 
and a grey subway; — it embraces me as though it were my 
mother. 

Then the train stops, and there is the station with noise 
and cries and sentries. I pick up my pack and fasten the 
straps, I take my rifle in my hand and stumble down the 
steps. 

On the platform I look round; I know no one among the 
people hurrying to and fro. A Red Cross sister offers me 
something to drink. I turn away, she smiles at me too fool- 
ishly, so obsessed with her own importance: “Just look, I 
am giving a soldier coffee!” — She calls me “Comrade,” but 
I will have none of it. 

Outside in front of the station the stream roars alongside 
the street, it rushes foaming from the sluices of the mill 
bridge. There stands the old, square watch-tower, in front of 
it the great mottled lime tree and behind it the evening. 
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Here we have often sat — ^how long ago it is — ^we have 
passed over this bridge and breathed the cool, acid smell of 
the stagnant water; we have leaned over the still water on 
this side of the lock, where the green creepers and weeds 
hang from the piles of the bridge; — and on hot days we re- 
joiced in the spouting foam on the other side of the lock and 
told tales about our school-teachers. 

I pass over the bridge, I look right and left; the water is as 
full of weeds as ever, and it still shoots over in gleaming 
arches; in the tower-building laundresses still stand with 
bare arms as they used to over the clean linen, and the heat 
from the ironing pours out through the open windows. Dogs 
trot along the narrow street, before the doors of the houses 
people stand and follow me with their gaze as I pass by, 
dirty and heavy laden. 

In this confectioner’s we used to eat ices, and there we 
learned to smoke cigarettes. Walking down the street I know 
every shop, the colonial warehouses, the chemist’s, the to- 
bacconist’s. Then at last I stand before the brown door with 
its worn latch and my hand grows heavy. I open the door 
and a wonderful freshness comes out to meet me, my eyes 
are dim. 

The stairs creak under my boots. Upstairs a door rattles, 
someone is looking over the railing. It is the kitchen door 
that was opened, they are cooking potato-cakes, the house 
reeks of it, and to-day of course is Saturday; that will be my 
sister leaning over. For a moment I am shy and lower my 
head, then I take off my helmet and look up. Yes, it is my 
eldest sister. 

“Paul,” she cries, “Paul 

I nod, my pack bumps against the banisters; my rifle is so 
heavy. 

She pulls a door open and calls: “Mother, Mother, Paul 
is here.” 

I can go no further — ^Mother, Mother, Paul is here. 

I lean against the wall and grip my helmet and rifle. I hold 
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them as tight as I can, but I cannot take another step, the 
staircase fades before my eyes, I support myself with the 
butt of my rifle against my feet and clench my teeth fiercely, 
but I cannot speak a word, my sister’s call has made me 
powerless, I can do nothing, I struggle to make myself 
laugh, to speak, but no word comes, and so I stand on the 
steps, miserable, helpless, paralysed, and against my will the 
tears run down my cheeks. 

My sister comes back and says: “Why, what is the 
matter?” 

Then I pull myself together and stagger on to the landing. 
I lean my rifle in a corner, I set my pack against the wall, 
place my helmet on it, and fling down my equipment and 
baggage. Then I say fiercely: “Bring me a handkerchief.” 

She gives me one from the cupboard and I dry my face. 
Above me on the wall hangs the glass case with the coloured 
butterflies that once I collected. 

Now I hear my mother’s voice. It comes from the bed- 
room. 

“Is she in bed?” I ask my sister. 

“She is ill — ” she replies. 

I go in to her, give her my hand and say as calmly as I 
can: “Here I am, Mother.” 

She lies still in the dim light. Then she asks anxiously: 

“Are you wounded?” and I feel her searching glance. 

“No, I have got leave.” 

My mother is very pale. I am afraid to make a light. 

“Here I lie now,” says she, “and cry instead of being 
glad.” 

“Are you sick, Mother?” I ask. 

“I am going to get up a little to-day,” she says and turns 
to my sister, who is continually running to the kitchen to 
watch that the food does not burn: “And put out the jar of 
preserved whortleberries — ^you like that, don’t you?” she 
asks me. 

“Yes, Mother, I haven’t had any for a long time.” 
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‘‘We might almost have known you were coming,” laughs 
my sister, “there is just your favourite dish, potato-cakes, 
and even whortleberries to go with them too.” 

“And it is Saturday,” I add. 

“Sit here beside me,” says my mother. 

She looks at me. Her hands are white and sickly and frail 
compared with mine. We say very little, and I am thankful 
that she asks me nothing. What ought I to say? Everything I 
could have wished for has happened. I have come out of it 
safely and sit here beside her. And in the kitchen stands my 
sister making the evening bread and singing. 

“Dear boy,” says my mother softly. 

We were never very demonstrative in our family; poor 
folk who toil and are full of cares are not so. It is not their 
way to protest what they already know. When my mother 
says to me “dear boy,” it means much more than when an- 
other uses it. I know well enough that the jar of whortle- 
berries is the only one they have had for months, and that 
she has kept it for me; and the somewhat stale cakes that 
she gives me too. She has taken a favourable opportunity of 
getting a few and has put them all by for me. 

I sit by her bed, and through the window the chestnut 
trees in the beer garden opposite glow in brown and gold. I 
breathe deeply and say over to myself: — “You are at home, 
you are at home.” But a sense of strangeness will not leave 
me, I can find nothing of myself in all these things. There is 
my mother, there is my sister, there my case of butterflies, 
and there the mahogany piano — but I am not myself there. 
There is a distance, a veil between us. 

I go and fetch my pack to the bedside and turn out the 
things I have brought — a whole Edam cheese, that Kat pro- 
vided me with, two loaves of army bread, three-quarters of a 
pound of butter, two tins of liver-sausage, a pound of drip- 
ping and a little bag of ric^. 

“I suppose you can make some use of that — ” 

They nod. 
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“Is it pretty bad for food here?” I enquire. 

“Yes, there’s not much. Do you get enough out there?” 

I smile and point to the things I have brought. “Not al- 
ways quite so much as that, of course, but we fare resonably 
well.” 

Erna goes out to bring in the food. Suddenly my mother 
seizes hold of my hand and asks falteringly: “Was it very 
bad out there, Paul?” 

Mother, what should I answer to that! You would not 
understand, and never realize it. And you never should real- 
ize it. Was it bad, you ask. — You, Mother, — shake my 
head and say: “No, Mother, not so very. There are always a 
lot of us together so it isn’t so bad.” 

“Yes, but Heinrich Bredemeyer was here just lately and 
he said it was terrible out there now, with the gas and all the 
rest of it.” 

It is my mother who says that. She says: “With the gas 
and aU the rest of it.” She does not know what she is saying, 
she is merely anxious for me. Should I tell her how we once 
found three enemy trenches with their garrison all stiff as 
though stricken with apoplexy? Against the parapet, in the 
dug-outs, just where they were, the men stood and lay 
about, with blue faces, dead. 

“No, Mother, that’s only talk,” I answer, “there’s not 
very much in what Bredemeyer says. You see for instance. 
I’m well and fit ” 

Before my mother’s tremulous anxiety I recover my com- 
posure. Now I can walk about and talk and answer ques- 
tions without fear of having suddenly to lean against the 
wall because the world turns soft as rubber and my veins 
become brimstone. 

My mother wants to get up. So I go for a while to my 
sister in the kitchen. “What is the matter with her?” I ask. 

She shrugs her shoulders: “She has been in bed two 
months now, but we did not want to write and tell you. Sev- 
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eral doctors have been to see her. One of them said it is 
probably cancer again.” 


I go to the District Commandant to report myself. Slowly 
I wander through the streets. Occasionally someone speaks 
to me. I do not delay long for I have little inclination to 
talk. 

On my way back from the barracks a loud voice calls out 
to me. Still lost in thought I turn round and find myself con- 
fronted by a Major. “Can’t you salute?” he blusters. 

“Sorry, Major,” I say in embarrassment, “I didn’t notice 
you.” 

“Don’t you know how to speak properly?” he roars. 

I would like to hit him in the face, but control myself, for 
my leave depends on it. I click my heels and say: “I did not 
see you, Herr Major.” 

“Then keep your eyes open,” he snorts. “What is your 
name?” I give it. 

His fat red face is furious. “What regiment?” 

I gave him full particulars. Even yet he has not had 
enough. “Where are they?” 

But I had had more than enough and say: “Between 
Langemark and Bixschoote.” 

“Eh?” he asks, a bit stupefied. 

I explain to him that I arrived on leave only an hour or 
two since, thinking that he would then trot along. But not at 
all. He gets even more furious: “You think you can bring 
your front-line manners here, what? Well, we don’t stand 
that sort of thing. Thank God, we have discipline here!” 

“Twenty paces backwards, double march!” he commands. 

I am mad with rage. But I cannot say anything to him; he 
could put me under arrest if he liked. So I double back, and 
then march up to him. Six paces from him I spring to a stiff 
salute and maintain it until I am six paces beyond him. 

He calls me back again and affably gives me to under- 
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Stand that for once he is pleased to put mercy before justice. 
I pretend to be duly grateful. “Now, dismiss!” he says. I turn 
about smartly and march off. 

That ruins the evening for me. I go back home and throw 
my uniform into a corner; I ought to have done that before. 
Then I take out my civilian clothes from the wardrobe and 
put them on. 

I feel awkward. The suit is rather tight and short, I have 
grown in the army. Collar and tie give me some trouble. In 
the end my sister ties the bow for me. But how light the suit 
is, it feels as though I had nothing on but a shirt and under- 
pants. 

I look at myself in the glass. It is a strange sight. A sun- 
burnt, overgrown candidate for confirmation gazes at me in 
astonishment. 

My mother is pleased to see me wearing civilian clothes; 
it makes me less strange to her. But my father would rather 
I kept my uniform on so that he could take me to visit his 
acquaintances. 

But I refuse. 


It is pleasant to sit quietly somewhere, in the beer-garden 
for example, under the chestnuts by the skittle-alley. The 
leaves fall down on the table and on the ground, only a few, 
the first. A glass of beer stands in front of me, I’ve learned 
to drink in the army. The glass is half empty, but there are 
still a few good swigs ahead of me, and besides I can always 
order a second and a third if I wish to. There are no bugles 
and no bombardments, the children of the house play in the 
skittle-alley, and the dog rests his head against my knee. 
The sky is blue, between the leaves of the chestnuts rises the 
green spire of St. Margaret’s Church. 

This is good, I like it. But I cannot get on with the people. 
My mother is the only one who asks no questions. Not so 
my father. He wants me to tell him about the front; he is 
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curious in a way that I find stupid and distressing; I no 
longer have any real contact with him. There is nothing he 
likes more than just hearing about it. I realize he does not 
know that a man cannot talk of such things; I would do it 
willingly, but it is too dangerous for me to put these things 
into words. I am afraid they might then become gigantic and 
I be no longer able to master them. What would become of 
us if everything that happens out there were quite clear to 
us? 

So I confine myself to telling him a few amusing things. 
But he wants to know whether I have ever had a hand-to- 
hand fight. I say “No,” and get up and go out. 

But that does not mend matters. After I have been star- 
tled a couple of times in the street by the screaming of the 
tramcars, which resembles the shriek of a shell coming 
straight for one, somebody taps me on the shoulder. It is my 
German-master, and he fastens on me with the usual ques- 
tion: “Well, how are things out there? Terrible, terrible, eh? 
Yes, it is dreadful, but we must carry on. And after all, you 
do at least get decent food out there, so I hear. You look 
well, Paul, and fit. Naturally it’s worse here. Naturally. The 
best for our soldiers every time, that goes without saying.” 

He drags me along to a table with a lot of others. They 
welcome me, a head-master shakes hands with me and says: 
“So you come from theTront? What is the spirit like out 
there? Excellent, eh? Excellent?” 

I explain that no one would be sorry to be back home. 

He laughs uproariously. “I can well believe it! But first 
you have to give the Froggies a good hiding. Do you smoke? 
Here, try one. Waiter, bring a beer as well for our young 
warrior.” 

Unfortunately I have accepted the cigar, so I have to re- 
main. And they are all so dripping with good will that it is 
impossible to object. AH the same I feel annoyed and smoke 
like a chimney as hard as I can. In order to make at least 
some show of appreciation I toss off the beer in one gulp. 
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Immediately a second is ordered; people know how much 
they are indebted to the soldiers. They argue about what we 
ought to annex. The head-master with the steel watch-chain 
wants to have at least the whole of Belgium, the coal-areas 
of France, and a slice of Russia. He produces reasons why 
we must have them and is quite inflexible until at last the 
others give in to him. Then he begins to expound just where- 
abouts in France the break-through must come, and turns to 
me: “Now, shove ahead a bit out there with your everlasting 
trench warfare — Smash through the Johnnies and then there 
will be peace.” 

I reply that in our opinion a break-through may not be 
possible. The enemy may have too many reserves. Besides, 
the war may be different from what people think. 

He dismisses the idea loftily and informs me I know noth- 
ing about it. “The details, yes,” says he, “but this relates to 
the whole. And of that you are not able to judge. You see 
only your little sector and so caimot have any general sur- 
vey. You do your duty, you risk your lives, that deserves the 
highest honour — every man of you ought to have the Iron 
Cross — but first of all the enemy line must be broken 
through in Flanders and then rolled up from the top.” 

He blows his nose and wipes his beard. “Completely 
roUed up they must be, from the top to the bottom. And 
then to Paris.” 

I would like to know just how he pictures it to himself, 
and pour the third glass of beer into me. Immediately he 
orders another. 

But I break away. He stuffs a few more cigars into my 
pocket and sends me off with a friendly slap. “All of the 
best! I hope we will soon hear something worth while from 
you.” 


I imagined leave would be different from this. Indeed, it 
was different a year ago. It is I of course that have changed 
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in the interval. There lies a gulf between that time and to- 
day. At that time I still knew nothing about the war, we had 
been only in quiet sectors. But now I see that I have been 
crushed without knowing it. I find I do not belong here any 
more, it is a foreign world. Some of these people ask ques- 
tions, some ask no questions, but one can see that they are 
quite confident they know all about it; they often say so with 
their air of comprehension, so there is no point in discussing 
it. They make up a picture of it for themselves, 

I prefer to be alone, so that no one troubles me. For they 
all come back to the same thing, how badly it goes and how 
well it goes; one thinks it is this way, another that; and yet 
they are always absorbed in the things that go to make up 
their own existence. Formerly I lived in just the same way 
myself, but now I feel no contact here any longer. 

They talk to me too much. They have worries, aims, de- 
sires, that I cannot comprehend. I often sit with one of them 
in the little beer-garden and try to explain to him that this is 
really the only thing: just to sit quietly, like this. They un- 
derstand of course, they agree, they may even feel it so too, 
but only with words, only with words, yes, that is it — ^they 
feel it, but always with only half of themselves, the rest of 
their being is taken up with other things, they are so divided 
in themselves that none feels it with his whole essence; I 
cannot even say myself exactly what I mean. 

When I see them here, in their rooms, in their offices, 
about their occupations, I feel an irresistible attraction in it, 
I would like to be here too and forget the war; but it repels 
me, it is so narrow, how can that fill a man’s life, he ought to 
smash it to bits; how can they do it, while out at the front 
the splinters are whining over the shell-holes and the star- 
shells go up, the wounded are carried back on waterproof 
sheets and comrades crouch in the trenches. — ^They are 
different men here, men I cannot properly understand, 
whom I envy and despise. I must think of Kat and Albert and 
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Miiller and Tjaden, what will they be doing? No doubt they 
are sitting in the canteen, or perhaps swimming — soon they 
will have to go up to the front-line again. 


In my room behind the table stands a brown leather sofa. 
I sit down on it. 

On the walls are pasted countless pictures that I once 
used to cut out of the newspapers. In between are drawings 
and postcards that have come my way. In the corner is a 
small iron stove. Against the wall opposite stand the book- 
shelves with my books. 

I used to live in this room before I was a soldier. The 
books I bought gradually with money I earned by coaching. 
Many of them are second-hand, all the classics for example, 
one volume in blue cloth boards cost one mark twenty pfen- 
ning. I bought them complete because I was thoroughgoing, 
I did not trust the editors of selections, even though they 
may have chosen all the best. So I purchased only “collected 
works.” I read most of them with laudable zeal, but few of 
them really appealed to me. I preferred the other books, the 
moderns, which were of course much dearer. A few I came 
by not quite honestly, I borrowed and did not return them 
because I did not want to part with them. 

One shelf is filled with school books. They are not so well 
cared for, they are badly thumbed, and pages have been tom 
out for certain purposes. Then below are periodicals, pa- 
pers, and letters all jammed in together with drawings and 
rough sketches. 

I want to think myself back into that time. It is still in the 
room, I feel it at once, the walls have preserved it. My hands 
rest on the arms of the sofa; now I make myself at home and 
draw up my legs so that I sit comfortably in the corner, in 
the arms of the sofa. The little window is open, through it I 
see the familiar picture of the street with the rising spire of 
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the church at the end. There are a couple of flowers on the 
table. Pen-holders, a shell as a paper-weight, the ink-well — 
here nothing is changed. 

It will be like this too, if I am lucky, when the war is over 
and I come back here for good. I will sit here just like this 
and look at my room and wait. 

I feel excited; but I do not want to be, for that is not 
right. I want that quiet rapture again. I want to feel the same 
powerful, nameless urge that I used to feel when I turned to 
my books. The breath of desire that then arose from the 
coloured backs of the books, shall fill me again, melt the 
heavy, dead lump of lead that lies somewhere in me and 
waken again the impatience of the future, the quick joy in 
the world of thought, it shall bring back again the lost eager- 
ness of my youth. I sit and wait. 

It occurs to me that I must go and see Kemmerich’s 
mother; — ^I might visit Mittelstaedt too, he should be at the 
barracks. I look out of the window; — ^beyond the sober pic- 
ture of the street appears a range of hills, distant and light; it 
changes to a clear day in autumn, and I sit by the fire with 
Kat and Albert and eat potatoes baked in their skins. 

But I do not want to think of that, I sweep it away. The 
room shall speak, it must catch me up and hold me, I want 
to feel that I belong here, I want to hearken and know when 
I go back to the front that the war will sink down, be 
drowned utterly in the great home-coming tide, know that it 
will then be past for ever, and not gnaw us continually, that 
it will have none but an outward power over us. 

The backs of the books stand in rows. I know them all 
still, I remember arranging them in order. I implore them 
with my eyes: Speak to me — ^take me up — take me, Life of 
my Youth — you who are carefree, beautiful — receive me. 

I wait, I wait. 

Images float through my mind, but they do not grip me, 
they are mere shadows and memories. 

Nothing — nothing — 
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My disquietude grows. 

A terrible feeling of foreignness suddenly rises up in me. I 
cannot find my way back, I am shut out though I entreat 
earnestly and put forth all my strength. 

Nothing stirs; listless and wretched, like a condemned 
man, I sit there and the past withdraws itself. And at the 
same time I fear to importune it too much, because I do not 
know what might happen then. I am a soldier, I must cling 
to that. 

Wearily I stand up and look out of the window. Then I 
take one of the books, intending to read, and turn over the 
leaves. But I put it away and take out another. There are 
passages in it that have been marked. I look, turn over the 
pages, take up fresh books. Already they are piled up beside 
me. Speedily more join the heap, papers, magazines, letters. 

I stand there dumb. As before a judge. 

Dejected. 

Words, Words, Words — ^they do not reach me. 

Slowly I place the books back in the shelves. 

Nevermore. 

Quietly, I go out of the room. 


Still I do not give up hope. I do not, indeed, go to my 
room any more, but comfort myself with the thought that a 
few days are not enough to judge by. Afterwards — Plater on 
— there is plenty of time for that. 

So I go over to see Mittelstaedt in the barracks, and we sit 
in his room; there is an atmosphere about it that I do not 
like but with which I am quite familiar. 

Mittelstaedt has some news ready for me that electrifies 
me on the spot. He tells me Kantorek has been called up as 
a territorial. 

“Just think of it,” says he, and takes out a couple of good 
cigars, “I come back here from the hospital and bump right 
into him. He stretches out his paw to me and bleats: ‘Hullo 
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Mittelstaedt, how are you?’ — I look at him and say: ‘Terri- 
torial Kantorek, business is business and schnapps is 
schnapps, you ought to know that well enough yourself. 
Stand to attention when you speak to a superior officer.’ 
You should have seen his face! A cross between a dud and a 
pickled cucumber. He tried once again to chum up. So I 
snubbed him a bit harder. Then he brought up his biggest 
guns and asked confidentially: ‘Would you like me to use 
my influence so that you can take an emergency-exam?’ He 
was trying to remind me of those things, you know. Then I 
got mad and I reminded him of something instead. ‘Territo- 
rial Kantorek, two years ago you preached us into enlisting; 
and among us there was one, Joseph Behm, who didn’t want 
to enlist. He was killed three months before he would have 
been called up in the ordinary way. If it had not been for 
you he would have lived just that much longer. And now: 
Dismiss. You will hear from me later.’ It was easy to get put 
in charge of his company. First thing I did was to take him 
to the stores and fit him out with a suitable equipment. You 
will see in a minute.” 

We go out to the parade-ground. The company has fallen 
in. Mittelstaedt stands them at ease and inspects. 

Then I see Kantorek and am scarcely able to stifle my 
laughter. He is wearing a faded blue tunic. On the back and 
in the sleeves there are big dark patches. The overcoat must 
have belonged to a giant. The black, worn breeches are just 
as much too short; they reach barely halfway down his calf. 
The boots, tough old clod-hoppers, with tumed-up toes and 
laces at the side, are much too big for him. But as a com- 
pensation the cap is too small, a terribly dirty, mean little 
pill-box. The whole rig-out is just pitiful. 

Mittelstaedt stops in front of him: “Territorial Kantorek, 
do you call those buttons polished? You seem as if you can 
never learn. Inadequate, Kantorek, quite inadequate ” 

It makes me bubble with glee. In school Kantorek used to 
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chasten Mittelstaedt with exactly the same expression — “In- 
adequate, Mittelstaedt, quite inadequate.” 

Mittelstaedt continues to upbraid him: “Look at Boet- 
tcher now, there’s a model for you to learn from.” 

I can hardly believe my eyes. Boettcher is there too, Boet- 
tcher, our school porter. And he is a model! Kantorek 
shoots a glance at me as if he would like to eat me. But I 
grin at him innocently, as though I do not recognize him any 
more. 

Nothing could look more ludicrous than his forage-cap 
and his uniform. And this is the object before whom we 
used to stand in anguish, as he sat up there enthroned at his 
desk, spearing at us with his pencil for our mistakes in those 
irregular French verbs with which afterwards we made so 
little headway in France. That is barely two years ago — and 
now here stands Territorial Kantorek, the spell quite 
broken, with bent knees, arms like pothooks, unpolished 
buttons and that ludicrous rig-out — an impossible soldier. I 
cannot reconcile this with the menacing figure at the school- 
master’s desk. I wonder what I, the old soldier, would do if 
this skin full of woe ever dared to say to me again: 
“Baumer, give the imperfect of ‘alter/ ” 

Then Mittelstaedt makes them practice skirmishing, and 
as a favour appoints Kantorek squad leader. 

Now in skirmishing the squad leader has always to keep 
twenty paces in front of his squad; if the order comes “On 
the march, about turn,” the line of skirmishers simply turns 
about, but the squad leader, who now finds himself suddenly 
twenty paces in rear of the line, has to rush up at the double 
and take his position again twenty paces in front of the 
squad. That makes altogether forty paces double-march. 
But no sooner has he arrived than the order “On the march, 
about turn,” comes again and he once more has to race at 
top speed another forty paces to the other side. In this way 
the squad has made merely the turn-about and a couple of 
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paces while the squad leader dashes backwards and for- 
wards. That is one of Himmelstoss’s well-worn recipes. 

Kantorek can hardly expect anything else from Mittel- 
staedt, for he once messed up the latter’s chance of promo- 
tion, and Mittelstaedt would be a big fool not to make the 
best of such a good opportunity as this, before he goes back 
to the front again. A man might well die easier after the 
army has given him just one such stroke of luck. 

In the meantime Kantorek is dashing up and down like a 
wild-boar. After a while Mittelstaedt stops the skirmish and 
begins the very important exercise of creeping. 

On hands and knees, carrying his gun in regulation fash- 
ion, Kantorek shoves his absurd figure over the sand imme- 
diately in front of us. He is breathing hard, and his panting is 
music. 

Mittelstaedt encourages Kantorek the Territorial with 
quotations from Kantorek the Schoolmaster. “Territorial 
Kantorek, we have the good fortune to live in a great age, 
we must all humble ourselves and for once put aside bitter- 
ness.” 

Kantorek sweats and spits out a dirty piece of wood that 
has lodged in his teeth. 

Mittelstaedt stoops down and says reproachfully: “And 
in the trifles never lose sight of the great adventure, Territo- 
rial Kantorek!” 

It amazes me that Kantorek does not explode with a 
bang, especially when, during physical exercises, Mittel- 
staedt copies him to perfection, seizing him by the seat of 
his trousers as he is climbing along the horizontal bar, so 
that he can just raise his chin above the beam, and then 
starts to give him good advice. That is exactly what Kan- 
torek used to do to him at school. 

The extra fatigues are next detailed off. “Kantorek and 
Boettcher, bread fatigue! Take the hand-cart with you.” 

In a couple of minutes the two set off together pushing 
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the barrow. Kantorek in a fury walks with his head down. 
But the porter is delighted to have scored such light duty. 

The bakehouse is away at the other end of the town, and 
the two must go there and back through the whole length of 
it. 

‘They’ve done that a couple of times already,” grins Mit- 
telstaedt. “There are still a few people waiting to see them.” 

“Excellent,” I say, “but hasn’t he reported you yet?” 

“He did try. Our C.O. laughed like the deuce when he 
heard the story. He hasn’t any time for schoolmasters. Be- 
sides, I’m sweet with his daughter.” 

“He’ll mess up the examination for you.” 

“I don’t care,” says Mittelstaedt calmly. “Besides, his 
complaint came to nothing because I could show that he had 
had hardly anything but light duty.” 

“Couldn’t you polish him up a bit?” I ask. 

“He’s too stupid, I couldn’t be bothered,” answers Mittel- 
staedt contemptuously. 


What is leave? — pause that only makes everything 
after it so much worse. Already the sense of parting begins 
to intrude itself. My mother watches me silently; — I know 
she counts the days; — every morning she is sad. It is one 
day less. She has put away my pack, she does not want to be 
reminded by it. 

The hours pass quickly if a man broods. I pull myself 
together, and go with my sister to the butcher’s to get a 
pound of bones. That is a great luxury and people line up 
early in the morning and stand waiting. Many of them faint. 

We have no luck. After waiting by turns for three hours 
the queue disperses. The bones have not lasted out. 

It is a good thing I get my rations. I bring them to my 
mother and in that way we aU get something decent to eat. 

The days grow ever more strained and my mother’s eyes 
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more sorrowful. Four days left now. I must go and see 
Kemmerich’s mother. 


I cannot write that down. This quaking, sobbing woman 
who shakes me and cries out on me: “Why are you living 
then, when he is dead?” — ^who drowns me in tears and calls 
out: “What are you there for at all, child, when you — ” — 
who drops into a chair and wails: “Did you see him? Did 
you see him then? How did he die?” 

I tell her he was shot through the heart and died instanta- 
neously. She looks at me, she doubts me: “You lie. I know 
better. I have felt how terribly he died. I have heard his 
voice at night, I have felt his anguish — tell the truth, I want 
to know it, I must know it.” 

“No,” I say, “I was beside him. He died at once.” 

She pleads with me gently: “Tell me. You must tell me. I 
know you want to comfort me, but don’t you see, you tor- 
ment me far more than if you told me the truth? I cannot 
bear the uncertainty. Tell me how it was and even though it 
will be terrible, it will be far better than what I have to think 
if you don’t.” 

I will never tell her, she can make mince-meat out of me 
first. I console her, but she strikes me as rather stupid all the 
same. Why doesn’t she stop worrying? Kemmerich will stay 
dead whether she knows about it or not. When a man has 
seen so many dead he c^not understand any longer why 
there should be so much anguish over a single individual. So 
I say rather impatiently: “He died immediately. He felt ab- 
solutely nothing at all. His face was quite calm.” 

She is silent. Then she says slowly: “Will you swear it?” 

“Yes.” 

“By everything that is sacred to you?” 

Good God, what is there that is sacred to me? — such 
things change pretty quickly with us. 

“Yes, he died at once.” 
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“Are you willing never to come back yourself, if it isn’t 
true?” 

“May I never come back if he wasn’t killed instantane- 
ously.” 

I would swear to anything. But she seems to believe me. 
She moans and weeps steadily. I have to tell how it happened 
so I invented a story and I almost believe it myself. 

As I leave she kisses me and gives me a picture of him. In 
his recruit’s uniform he leans on a round rustic table with 
legs made of birch branches. Behind him a wood is painted 
on a curtain, and on the table stands a mug of beer. 


It is the last evening at home. Everyone is silent. I go to 
bed early, I seize the pUlow, press it against myself and bury 
my head in it. Who knows if I wiU ever lie in a feather bed 
again? 

Late in the night my mother comes into my room. She 
thinks I am asleep, and I pretend to be so. To talk, to stay 
awake with one another, it is too hard. 

She sits long into the night although she is in pain and 
often writhes. At last I can bear it no longer, and pretend I 
have just wakened up. 

“Go and sleep, Mother, you will catch cold here.” 

“I can sleep enough later,” she says. 

I sit up. “I don’t go straight back to the front, Mother. I 
have to do four weeks at the training camp. I may come 
over from there on Sunday, perhaps.” 

She is silent. Then she asks gently: “Are you very much 
afraid?” 

“No, Mother.” 

“I would like to tell you to be on your guard against the 
women out in France. They are no good.” 

Ah! Mother, Mother! You still think I am a child— why 
can I not put my head in your lap and weep? Why have I 
always to be strong and self-controlled? I would like to 
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weep and be comforted, too, indeed I am little more than a 
child; in the wardrobe still hang my short, boy’s trousers — ^it 
is such a little time ago, why is it over? 

“Where we are there aren’t any women, Mother,” I say as 
calmly as I can. 

“And be very careful at the front, Paul.” 

Ah, Mother, Mother! Why do I not take you in my arms 
and die with you? What poor wretches we are! 

“Yes, Mother, I will.” 

“I will pray for you every day, Paul.” 

Ah! Mother, Mother! Let us rise up and go out, back 
through the years, where the burden of all this misery lies on 
us no more, back to you and me alone, Mother! 

“Perhaps you can get a job that is not so dangerous.” 

“Yes, Mother. Perhaps I can get into the cook-house, that 
can easily be done.” 

“You do it then, and if the others say anything — ” 

“That won’t worry me, Mother — ” 

She sighs. Her face is a white gleam in the darkness. 

“Now you must go to sleep. Mother.” 

She does not reply. I get up and wrap my cover round her 
shoulders. 

She supports herself on my arm, she is in pain. And so I 
take her to her room. I stay with her a little while. 

“And you must get well again, before I come back.” 

“Yes, yes, my child.” 

“You ought not to send your things to me. Mother. We 
have plenty to eat out there. You can make much better use 
of them here.” 

How destitute she lies there in her bed, she, that loves me 
more than all the world. As I am about to leave, she says 
hastily: “I have two pairs of underpants for you. They are 
wool. They will keep you warm. You must not forget to put 
them in your pack.” 

Ah! Mother! I know what these underpants have cost you 
in waiting, and walking, and begging! Ah! Mother, Mother! 
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how can it be that I must part from you? Who else is there 
that has any claim on me but you? Here I sit and there you 
are lying, and we have so much to say, that we could never 
say it. 

“Good-night, Mother.” 

“Good-night, my child.” 

The room is dark. I hear my mother’s breathing, and the 
ticking of the clock. Outside the window the wind blows and 
the chestnut trees rustle. 

On the landing I stumble over my pack which lies there 
already made up, because I have to leave early in the morn- 
ing. 

I bite into my pillow. I grasp the iron rods of my bed with 
my fists. I ought never to have come here. Out there I was 
indifferent and often hopeless; — I will never be able to be so 
again. I was a soldier, and now I am nothing but an agony 
for myself, for my mother, for everything that is so comfort- 
less and without end. 

I ought never to have come on leave. 


Chapter 8 


I ALREADY KNOW THE CAMP on the moors. It was here 
that Himmelstoss gave Tjaden his education. But now I 
know hardly anyone here; as ever, all is altered. There are 
only a few people that I have occasionally met before. 

I go through the routine mechanically. In the evenings I 
generally go to the Soldiers’ Home, where the newspapers 
are laid out, but which I do not read; still, there is a piano 
there that I am glad enough to play on. Two girls are in 
attendance, one of them is young. 

The camp is surrounded with high barbed-wire fences. If 
we come back late from the Soldiers’ Home we have to 
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show passes. But those who are on good terms with the 
guard can get through, of course. 

Between the junipers and the birch trees on the moor we 
practice company-drill each day. It is bearable if one ex- 
pects nothing better. We advance at a run, fling ourselves 
down, and our panting breath moves the stalks of the 
grasses and the flowers of the heather to and fro. Looked at 
so closely one sees the fine sand is composed of millions of 
the tiniest pebbles as clear as if they had been made in a 
laboratory. It is strangely inviting to dig one’s hands into 
it. 

But most beautiful are the woods with their line of birch 
trees. Their colour changes with every minute. Now the 
stems gleam purest white, and between them, airy and 
silken, hangs the pastel-green of the leaves; the next mo- 
ment all changes to an opalescent blue, as the shivering 
breezes pass down from the heights and touch the green 
lightly away; and again in one place it deepens almost to 
black as a cloud passes over the sun. And this shadow 
moves like a ghost through the dim trunks and passes far 
out over the moor to the sky — then the birches stand out 
again like gay banners on white poles, with their red and 
gold patches of autumn-tinted leaves. 

I often become so lost in the play of soft light and trans- 
parent shadow, that I almost fail to hear the commands. It 
is when one is alone that one begins to observe Nature and 
to love her. And here I have not much companionship, and 
do not even desire it. We are too little acquainted with one 
another to do more than joke a bit and play poker or nap in 
the evenings. 

Alongside our camp is the big Russian prison camp. It is 
separated from us by a wire fence, but in spite of this the 
prisoners come across to us. They seem nervous and fearful, 
though most of them are big fellows with beards — they look 
like meek, scolded, St. Bernard dogs. 

They slink about our camp and pick over the garbage 
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tins. One can imagine what they find there. With us food is 
pretty scarce and none too good at that — ^turnips cut into six 
pieces and boiled in water, and unwashed carrot tops; — 
mouldy potatoes are tit-bits, and the chief luxury is a thin 
rice soup in which float little bits of beef-sinew, but these 
are cut up so small that they take a lot of finding. 

Everything gets eaten, notwithstanding, and if ever any- 
one is so well off as not to want all his share, there are a 
dozen others standing by ready to relieve him of it. Only the 
dregs that the ladle cannot reach are tipped out and thrown 
into the garbage tins. Along with that sometimes go a few 
turnip peelings, mouldy bread crusts and all kinds of muck. 

This thin, miserable, dirty garbage is the objective of the 
prisoners. They pick it out of the stinking tins greedily and 
go off with it under their blouses. 

It is strange to see these enemies of ours so close up. 
They have faces that make one think — honest peasant faces, 
broad foreheads, broad noses, broad mouths, broad hands, 
and thick hair. 

They ought to be put to threshing, reaping, and apple 
picking. They look just as kindly as our own peasants in 
Friesland. 

It is distressing to watch their movements, to see them 
begging for something to eat. They are all rather feeble, for 
they only get enough nourishment to keep them from starv- 
ing. Ourselves we have not had sufficient to eat for long 
enough. They have dysentery; furtively many of them dis- 
play the blood-stained tails of their shirts. Their backs, their 
necks are bent, their knees sag, their heads droop as they 
stretch out their hands and beg in the few words of German 
that they know — ^beg with those soft, deep, musical voices, 
that are like warm stoves and cosy rooms at home. 

Some men give them a kick, so that they fall over; — ^but 
those are not many. The majority do nothing to them, just 
ignore them. Occasionally, when they are too grovelling, it 
makes a man mad and then he kicks them. If only they 
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would not look at one so — ^What great misery can be in two 
such small spots, no bigger than a man’s thumb — ^in their 
eyes! 

They come over to the camp in the evenings and trade. 
They exchange whatever they possess for bread. Often they 
have fair success, because they have very good boots and 
ours are bad. The leather of their knee boots is wonderfully 
soft, like suede. The peasants among us who get tit-bits sent 
from home can afford to trade. The price of a pair of boots 
is about two or three loaves of army bread, or a loaf of 
bread and a small, tough ham sausage. 

But most of the Russians have long since parted with 
whatever things they had. Now they wear only the most piti- 
ful clothing, and try to exchange little carvings and objects 
that they have made out of shell fragments and copper driv- 
ing bands. Of course, they don’t get much for such things, 
though they may have taken immense pains with 
them — they go for a slice or two of bread. Our peasants are 
hard and cunning when they bargain. They hold the piece of 
bread or sausage right under the nose of the Russian till he 
grows pale with greed and his eyes bulge and then he will 
give anything for it. The peasants wrap up their booty with 
the utmost solemnity, and then get out their big pocket 
knives, and slowly and deliberately cut off a slice of bread 
for themselves from their supply and with every mouthful 
take a piece of the good, tough sausage and so reward 
themselves with a good feed. It is distressing to watch them 
take their afternoon meal thus; one would like to crack them 
over their thick pates. They rarely give anything away. How 
little we understand one another! 


I am often on guard over the Russians. In the darkness 
one sees their forms move like sick storks, like great birds. 
They come close up to the wire fence and lean their faces 
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against it; their fingers hook round the mesh. Often many 
stand side by side, and breathe the wind that comes down 
from the moors and the forest. 

They rarely speak and then only a few words. They are 
more human and more brotherly towards one another, it 
seems to me, than we are. But perhaps that is merely be- 
cause they feel themselves to be more unfortunate than us. 
Anyway the war is over so far as they are concerned. But to 
wait for dysentery is not much of a life either. 

The Territorials who are in charge of them say that they 
were much more lively at first. They used to have intrigues 
among themselves, as always happens, and it would often 
come to blows and knives. But now they are quite apathetic, 
and listless. 

They stand at the wire fence; sometimes one goes away 
and then another at once takes his place in the line. Most of 
them are silent; occasionally one begs a cigarette butt. 

I see their dark forms, their beards move in the wind. I 
know nothing of them except that they are prisoners, and 
that is exactly what troubles me. Their life is obscure and 
guiltless; — if I could know more of them, what their names 
are, how they live, what they are waiting for, what are their 
burdens, then my emotion would have an object and might 
become sympathy. But as it is I perceive behind them only 
the suffering of the creature, the awful melancholy of life 
and the pitilessness of men. 

A word of command has made these silent figures our 
enemies; a word of command might transform them into our 
friends. At some table a document is signed by some per- 
sons whom none of us knows, and then for years together 
that very crime on which formerly the world’s condemna- 
tion and severest penalty fell, becomes our highest aim. But 
who can draw such a distinction when he looks at these 
quiet men with their childlike faces and apostles’ beards. 
Any non-commissioned ofiScer is more of an enemy to a re- 
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emit, any schoolmaster to a pupil than they are to us. And 
yet we would shoot at them again and they at us if they were 
free. 

I am frightened: I dare think this way no more. This way 
lies the abyss. It is not now the time; but I will not lose these 
thoughts, I will keep them, shut them away until the war is 
ended. My heart beats fast: this is the aim, the great, the 
sole aim, that I have thought of in the trenches; that I have 
looked for as the only possibility of existence after this anni- 
hilation of all human feeling; this is a task that will make 
life afterward worthy of these hideous years. 

I take out my cigarettes, break each one in half and give 
them to the Russians. They bow to me and then they light 
the cigarettes. Now red points glow in every face. They 
comfort me; it looks as though there were little windows in 
dark village cottages saying that behind them are rooms full 
of peace. 


The days go by. On a foggy morning another of the Rus- 
sians is buried; almost every day one of them dies. I am on 
guard during the burial. The prisoners sing a chorale, they 
sing in parts, and it sounds almost as if there were no voices, 
but an organ far away on the moor. 

The burial is quickly over. 

In the evening they stand again at the wire fence and the 
wind comes down to them from the beech woods. The stars 
are cold. 

I now know a few of those who speak a little German. 
There is a musician amongst them, he says he used to be a 
violinist in Berlin. When he hears that I can play the piano 
he fetches his violin and plays. The others sit down and 
lean their backs against the fence. He stands up and plays, 
sometimes he has that absent expression which violinists get 
when they close their eyes; or again he sways the instrument 
to the rhythm and smiles across to me. 
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He plays mostly folk-songs and the others hum with him. 
They are like a country of dark hills that sing far down 
under the ground. The sound of the violin stands like a slen- 
der girl above it and is clear and alone. The voices cease and 
the violin continues alone. In the night it is so thin it sounds 
frozen; one must stand close up; it would be much better in 
a room; — out here it makes a man grow sad. 


Because I have already had a long leave I get none on 
Sundays. So the last Sunday before I go back to the front my 
father and eldest sister come over to see me. All day we sit 
in the Soldiers’ Home. Where else could we go, we don’t 
want to stay in the camp. About midday we go for a walk on 
the moors; 

The hours are a torture; we do not know what to talk 
about, so we speak of my mother’s illness. It is now defi- 
nitely cancer, she is already in the hospital and will be oper- 
ated on shortly. The doctors hope she will recover, but we 
have never heard of cancer being cured. 

“Where is she then?” I ask. 

“In the Luisa Hospital,” says my father. 

“In which class?” 

“Third. We must wait till we know what the operation 
costs. She wanted to be in the third herself. She said that 
then she would have some company. And besides it is 
cheaper.” 

“So she is lying there with all those people. If only she 
could sleep properly.” 

My father nods. His face is broken and full of furrows. 
My mother has always been sickly; and though she has only 
gone to the hospital when she has been compelled to, it has 
cost a great deal of money, and my father’s life has been 
practically given up to it. 

“If only I knew how much the operation costs,” says he. 

“Have you not asked?” 
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“Not directly, I cannot do that — the surgeon might take it 
amiss and that would not do, he must operate on Mother.” 

Yes, I think bitterly, that’s how it is with us, and with all 
poor people. They don’t dare to ask the price, but worry 
themselves dreadfully beforehand about it; but the others, 
for whom it is not important, they settle the price first as a 
matter of course. And the doctor does not take it amiss from 
them. 

“And the dressings afterwards are so expensive,” says my 
father. 

“Doesn’t the Invalid’s Fund pay anything toward it 
then?” I ask. 

“Mother has been ill too long.” 

“Have you any money at all?” 

He shakes his head: “No, but I can do some overtime.” 

I know. He will stand at his desk folding and pasting and 
cutting until twelve o’clock at night. At eight o’clock in the 
evening he will eat some of the miserable rubbish they get in 
exchange for their food tickets, then he will take a powder 
for his headache and work on. 

In order to cheer him up a bit I tell him a few stories, 
soldiers’ jokes, about generals and sergeant-majors. 

Afterwards I accompany them both to the railway sta- 
tion. They give me a pot of jam and a bag of potato-cakes 
that my mother has made for me. 

Then they go off and I return to the camp. 

In the evening I spread the jam on the cakes and eat 
some. But I have no taste for them. So I go out to give them 
to the Russians. Then it occurs to me that my mother 
cooked them herself and that she was probably in pain as 
she stood before the hot stove. I put the bag back in my 
pack and take only two cakes to the Russians. 
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Chapter 9 

W E TRAVEL FOR SEVERAL DAYS. The first aeroplanes 
appear in the sky. We roll on past transport lines. 
Guns, guns. The light railway picks us up. I search for my 
regiment. No one knows exactly where it lies. Somewhere or 
other I put up for the night, somewhere or other I receive 
provisions and a few vague instructions. And so with my 
pack and my rifle I set out again on the way. 

By the time I come up they are no longer in that devas- 
tated place. I hear we have become one of the flying divi- 
sions that are pushed in wherever it is hottest. That does not 
sound cheerful to me. They tell me of heavy losses that we 
have been having. I inquire after Kat and Albert. No one 
knows anything of them. 

I search farther and wander about here and there; it is a 
wonderful feeling. One night and then another I camp out 
like a Red Indian. Then at last I get some definite informa- 
tion, and by the afternoon I am able to report to the Orderly 
Room. 

The sergeant-major detains me there. The company 
comes back in two days’ time. There is no object in sending 
me up now. 

“What was it like on leave?” he asks, “pretty good, eh?” 
“In parts,” I say. 

“Yes,” he sighs, “yes, if a man didn’t have to come away 
again. The second half is always rather messed up by that.” 

I loaf around until the company comes back in the early 
morning, grey, dirty, soured, and gloomy. Then I jump up, 
push in amongst them, my eyes searching. There is Tjaden, 
there is Muller blowing his nose, and there are Kat and 
Kropp. We arrange our sacks of straw side by side. I have 
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an uneasy conscience when I look at them, and yet without 
any good reason. Before we turn in I bring out the rest of 
the potato-cakes and jam so that they can have some too. 

The two outer cakes are mouldy, still it is possible to eat 
them. I keep those for myself and give the fresh ones to Kat 
and Kropp. 

Kat chews and says: “These are from your mother?” 

I nod. 

“Good,” says he, “I can tell by the taste.” 

I could almost weep. I can hardly control myself any 
longer. But it will soon be all right again back here with Kat 
and Albert. This is where I belong. 

“You’ve been lucky,” whispers Kropp to me before we 
drop off to sleep, “they say we are going to Russia.” 

To Russia. It’s not much of a war over there. 

In the distance the front thunders. The walls of the hut 
rattle. 


There’s a great deal of polishing being done. We are in- 
spected at every turn. Everything that is tom is exchanged 
for new. I score a spotless new tunic out of it and Kat, of 
course, an entire outfit. A rumour is going round that there 
may be peace, but the other story is more likely — ^that we 
are bound for Russia. Still, what do we need new things for 
in Russia? At last it leaks out — the Kaiser is coming to re- 
view us. Hence all the inspections. 

For eight whole days one would suppose we were in a 
base-camp, there is so much drill and fuss. Everyone is 
peevish and touchy, we do not take kindly to all this polish- 
ing, much less to parades. Such things exasperate a soldier 
more than the front-line. 

At last the moment arrives. We stand up stiff and the 
Kaiser appears. We are curious to see what he looks like. He 
stalks along the line, and I am reaUy rather disappointed; 
judging from his pictures I imagine him to be bigger and 
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more powerfully built, and above all to have a thundering 
voice. 

He distributes Iron Crosses and speaks to this man and to 
that. Then we march off. 

Afterwards we discuss it. Tjaden says with astonishment: 
“So that is the All-Highest! And everyone, bar nobody, has 
to stand up stiff in front of him!” He meditates: “Hinden- 
burg too, he has to stand up stiff to him, eh?” 

“Sure,” says Kat. 

Tjaden hasn’t finished yet. He thinks for a while and then 
asks: “And would a king have to stand up stiff to an em- 
peror?” 

None of us is quite sure about it, but we don’t suppose so. 
They are both so exalted that standing strictly to attention is 
probably not insisted on. 

“What rot you do hatch out,” says Kat. “The main point 
is that you have to stand stiff yourself.” 

But Tjaden is quite fascinated. His otherwise prosy fancy 
is blowing bubbles. “But look,” he announces, “I simply 
can’t believe that an emperor has to go to the latrine the 
same as I have.” 

“You can bet your boots on it.” 

“Four and a half-wit make seven,” says Kat. “You’ve got 
a maggot in your brain, Tjaden, just you run along to the 
latrine quick, and get your head clear, so that you don’t talk 
like a two-year-old.” 

Tjaden disappears. 

“But what I would like to know,” says Albert, “is 
whether there would not have been a war if the Kaiser had 
said No.” 

“I’m sure of this much,” I interject, “he was against it.” 

“WeU, if not him alone, then perhaps if twenty or thirty 
people in the world had said No.” 

“That’s probable,” I agree, “but they damned well said 
Yes.” 

“It’s queer, when one thinks about it,” goes on Kropp, 
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^Ve are here to protect our fatherland. And the French are 
over there to protect their fatherland. Now, who’s in the 
right?” 

“Perhaps both,” say I, without believing it. 

“Yes, well now,” pursues Albert, and I see that he means 
to drive me into a corner, “but our professors and parsons 
and newspapers say that we are the only ones that are right, 
and let’s hope so; — but the French professors and parsons 
and newspapers say that the right is on their side, what 
about that?” 

“That I don’t know,” I say, “but whichever way it is 
there’s war all the same and every month more countries 
coming in.” 

Tjaden reappears. He is still quite excited and again joins 
the conversation, wondering just how a war gets started. 

“Mostly by one country badly offending another,” an- 
swers Albert with a slight air of superiority. 

Then Tjaden pretends to be obtuse. “A country? I don’t 
follow. A mountain in Germany cannot offend a mountain 
in France. Or a river, or a wood, or a field of wheat.” 

“Are you really as stupid as that, or are you just puUing 
my leg?” growls Kropp. “I don’t mean that at all. One peo- 
ple offends the other — ” 

“Then I haven’t any business here at all,” replies Tjaden, 
“I don’t feel myself offended.” 

“Well, let me tell you,” says Albert sourly, “it doesn’t 
apply to tramps like you.” 

“Then I can be going home right away,” retorts Tjaden, 
and we all laugh. 

“Ach, man! he means the people as a whole, the State — ” 
exclaims Muller. 

“State, State” — Tjaden snaps his fingers contemptuously. 
“Gendarmes, police, taxes, that’s your State; — ^if that’s what 
you are talking about, no thank you.” 

“That’s right,” says Kat, “you’ve said something for 
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once, Tjaden. State and home-country, there’s a big differ- 
ence.” 

“But they go together,” insists Kropp, “without the State 
there wouldn’t be any home-country.” 

“True, but just you consider, almost all of us are simple 
folk. And in France, too, the majority of men are labourers, 
workmen, or poor clerks. Now just why would a French 
blacksmith or a French shoemaker want to attack us? No, it 
is merely the rulers. I had never seen a Frenchman before I 
came here, and it will be just the same with the majority of 
Frenchmen as regards us. They weren’t asked about it any 
more than we were.” 

“Then what exactly is the war for?” asks Tjaden. 

Kat shrugs his shoulders. “There must be some people to 
whom the war is useful.” 

“Well, I’m not one of them,” grins Tjaden. 

“Not you, nor anybody else here.” 

“Who are they then?” persists Tjaden. “It isn’t any use to 
the Kaiser either. He has everything he can want already.” 

“I’m not so sure about that,” contradicts Kat, “he has not 
had a war up till now. And every full-grown emperor re- 
quires at least one war, otherwise he wouldn’t become fa- 
mous. You look in your school books.” 

“And generals too,” adds Detering, “they become famous, 
through war.” 

“Even more famous than emperors,” adds Kat. 

“There are other people back behind there who profit bjr 
the war, that’s certain,” growls Detering. 

“I think it is more a kind of fever,” says Albert. “No one 
in particular wants it, and then all at once there it is. We 
didn’t want the war, the others say the same thing — and yet 
half the world is in it all the same.” 

“But there are more lies told by the other side than by 
us,” say I; “just think of those pamphlets the prisoners have- 
on them, where it says that we eat Belgian children. The fel- 
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lows who write that ought to go and hang themselves. They 
are the real culprits.” 

Muller gets up. “Anyway, it is better that the war is here 
instead of in Germany. Just you take a look at the shell- 
holes.” 

“True,” assents Tjaden, “but no war at all would be bet- 
ter stiU.” 

He is quite proud of himself because he has for once 
scored over us volunteers. And his opinion is quite typical 
here, one meets it time and again, and there is nothing with 
which one can properly counter it, because that is the limit 
of their comprehension of the factors involved. The national 
feeling of the soldier resolves itself into this — ^here he is. But 
that is the end of it; everything else from joining up onwards 
he criticizes from a practical point of view. 

Albert lies down on the grass and growls angrily: “The 
best thing is not to talk about the rotten business.” 

“It won’t make any difference, that’s sure,” agrees Kat. 

As for the windfall, we have to return almost all the new 
things and take back our old rags again. The good ones were 
merely for the inspection. 


Instead of going to Russia, we go up the line again. On 
the way we pass through a devastated wood with the tree 
trunks shattered and the ground ploughed up. 

At several places there are tremendous craters. “Great 
guns, something’s hit that,” I say to Kat. 

“Trench mortars,” he replies, and then points up at one of 
the trees. 

In the branches dead men are hanging. A naked soldier is 
squatting in the fork of a tree, he still has his helmet on, 
otherwise he is entirely unclad. There is only half of him 
sitting up there, the top half, the legs are missing. 

“What can that mean?” I ask. 

“He’s been blown out of his clothes,” mutters Tjaden. 
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‘It’s funny,” says Kat, “we have seen that a couple of 
times now. If a mortar gets you it blows you almost clean 
out of your clothes. It’s the concussion that does it.” 

I search around. And so it is. Here hang bits of uniform, 
and somewhere else is plastered a bloody mess that was 
once a human limb. Over there lies a body with nothing but 
a piece of the underpants on one leg and the collar of the 
tunic around its neck. Otherwise it is naked and the clothes 
are hanging up in the tree. Both arms are missing as though 
they had been pulled out. I discover one of them twenty 
yards off in a shrub. 

The dead man lies on his face. There, where the arm 
wounds are, the earth is black with blood. Underfoot the 
leaves are scratched up as though the man had been kicking. 

“That’s no joke, Kat,” say I. 

“No more is a shell splinter in the belly,” he replies, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

“But don’t get tender-hearted,” says Tjaden. 

All this can only have happened a little while ago, the 
blood is still fresh. As everybody we see there is dead we do 
not waste any more time, but report the affair at the next 
stretcher-bearers’ post. After aU it is not our business to 
take these stretcher-bearers’ jobs away from them. 


A patrol has to be sent out to discover just how far the 
enemy position is advanced. Since my leave I feel a certain 
strange attachment to the other fellow, and so I volunteer to 
go with them. We agree on a plan, slip out through the wire 
and then divide and creep forward separately. After a while 
I find a shallow shell-hole and crawl into it. From here I 
peer forward. 

There is moderate machine-gun fire. It sweeps across 
from all directions, not very heavy, but always sufficient to 
make one keep down. 

A parachute star-shell opens out. The ground lies stark in 
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the pale light, and then the darkness shuts down again 
blacker than ever. In the trenches we were told there were 
black troops in front of us. That is nasty, it is hard to see 
them; they are very good at patrolling, too. And oddly 
enough they are often quite stupid; for instance, both Kat 
and Kropp were able to shoot down a black enemy patrol 
because the fellows in their enthusiasm for cigarettes 
smoked while they were creeping about. Kat and Albert had 
simply to aim at the glowing ends of the cigarettes. 

A bomb or something lands close beside me. I have not 
heard it coming and am terrified. At the same moment a 
senseless fear takes hold of me. Here I am alone and almost 
helpless in the dark — perhaps two other eyes have been 
watching me for a long while from another shell-hole in front 
of me, and a bomb lies ready to blow me to pieces. I try to 
pull myself together. It is not my first patrol and not a par- 
ticularly risky one. But it is the first since my leave, and 
besides, the lie of the land is still rather strange to me. 

I tell myself that my alarm is absurd, that there is proba- 
bly nothing at all there in the darkness watching me, be- 
cause otherwise the missile would not have landed so flat. 

It is in vain. In whirling confusion my thoughts hum in 
my brain — I hear the warning voice of my mother, I see the 
Russians with the flowing beards leaning against the wire 
fence, I have a bright picture of a canteen with stools, of a 
cinema in Valenciennes; tormented, terrified, in my imagi- 
nation I see the grey, impalpable muzzle of a rifle which 
moves noiselessly before me whichever way I try to turn my 
head. The sweat breaks out from every pore. 

I still continue to lie in my shallow bowl. I look at the 
time; only a few minutes have passed. My forehead is wet, 
the sockets of my eyes are damp, my hands tremble, and I 
am panting softly. It is nothing but an awful spasm of fear, a 
simple animal fear of poking out my head and crawling on 
farther. 

All my efforts subside like froth into the one desire to be 
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able just to stay lying there. My limbs are glued to the earth. 
I make a vain attempt; — they refuse to come away. I press 
myself down on the earth, I cannot go forward, I make up 
my mind to stay lying there. 

But immediately the wave floods over me anew, a min- 
gled sense of shame, of remorse, and yet at the same time of 
security. I raise myself up a little to take a look around. 

My eyes burn with staring into the dark. A star-shell goes 
up; — I duck down again. 

I wage a wild and senseless fight, I want to get out of the 
hollow and yet shde back into it again, I say: “You must, it 
is your comrades, it is not any idiotic command,” and 
again: “What does it matter to me, I have only one life to 
lose ” 

That is the result of all this leave, I reproach myself bit- 
terly. But I cannot convince myself, I become terribly faint. 
I raise myself slowly and reach forward with my arms, drag- 
ging my body after me and then lie on the edge of the shell- 
hole, half in and half out. 

There I hear sounds and drop back. Suspicious sounds 
can be detected clearly despite the noise of the artillery-fire. 
I listen; the sound is behind me. They are our people mov- 
ing along the trench. Now I hear muffled voices. To judge by 
the tone that might be Kat talking. 

At once a new warmth flows through me. These voices, 
these few quiet words, these footsteps in the trench behind 
me recall me at a bound from the terrible loneliness and fear 
of death by which I had been almost destroyed. They are 
more to me than life, these voices, they are more than moth- 
erliness and more than fear; they are the strongest, most 
comforting thing there is anywhere: they are the voices of 
my comrades. 

I am no longer a shuddering speck of existence, alone in 
the darkness; — I belong to them and they to me, we all 
share the same fear and the same life, we are nearer than 
lovers, in a simpler, a harder way; I could bury my face in 
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them, in these voices, these words that have saved me and 
will stand by me. 


Cautiously I glide out over the edge and snake my way 
forward. I shuiBe along on all fours a bit farther, I keep 
track of my bearings, look around me and observe the dis- 
tribution of the gun-fire so as to be able to find my way 
back. Then I try to get in touch with the others. 

I am still afraid, but it is an intelligent fear, an extraordi- 
narily heightened caution. The night is windy and shadows 
flit hither and thither in the flicker of the gunfire. It reveals 
too little and too much. Often I peer ahead, but always for 
nothing. Thus I advance a long way and then turn back in a 
wide curve. I have not established touch with the others. 
Every yard nearer our trench fills me with confidence; — and 
with haste, too. It would be bad to get lost now. 

Then a new fear lays hold of me. I can no longer remem- 
ber the direction. Quiet, I squat in a shell-hole and try to 
locate myself. More than once it has happened that some 
fellow has jumped joyfully into a trench only then to dis- 
cover that it was the wrong one. 

After a little time I listen again, but still I am not sure. 
The confusion of shell-holes now seems so bewildering that 
I can no longer tell in my agitation which way I should go. 
Perhaps I am crawling parallel to the lines, and that might 
go on for ever. So I crawl round once again in a wide curve. 

These damned rockets! They seem to burn for an hour, 
and a man cannot make the least movement without bring- 
ing the bullets whistling round. 

But there is nothing for it, I must get out. Falteringly I 
work my way farther, I move off over the ground like a crab 
and rip my hands sorely on the jagged splinters, as sharp as 
razor blades. Often I think that the sky is becoming lighter 
on the horizon, but it may be merely my imagination. Then 
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gradually I realize that to crawl in the right direction is a 
matter of life or death. 

A shell crashes. Almost immediately two others. And 
then it begins in earnest. A bombardment. Machine-guns 
rattle. Now there is nothing for it but to stay lying low. Ap- 
parently an attack is coming. Everywhere the rockets shoot 
up. Unceasing. 

I lie huddled in a large shell-hole, my legs in the water up 
to the belly. When the attack starts I will let myself fall into 
the water, with my face as deep in the mud as I can keep it 
without suffocating. I must pretend to be dead. 

Suddenly I hear the barrage lift. At once I slip down into 
the water, my helmet on the nape of my neck and my mouth 
just clear so that I can get a breath of air. 

I lie motionless; — somewhere something clanks, it stamps 
and stumbles nearer — all my nerves become taut and icy. It 
clatters over me and away, the first wave has passed. I liave 
but this one shattering thought: What will you do if some- 
one jumps into your shell-hole? — Swiftly I pull out my little 
dagger, grasp it fast and bury it in my hand once again 
under the mud. If anyone jumps in here I will go for him; it 
hammers in my forehead; at once, stab him clean through 
the throat, so that he cannot call out; that’s the only way; he 
will be just as frightened as I am when in terror we fall 
upon one another, then I must be first. 

Now our batteries are firing. A shell lands near me. That 
makes me savage with fury, all it needs now is to be killed 
by our own sheUs; I curse and grind my teeth in the mud; it 
is a raving frenzy; in the end all I can do is groan and pray. 

The crash of the shells bursts in my ears. If our fellows 
make a counter-raid I will be saved. I press my head against 
the earth and listen to the mufl9.ed thunder, like the explo- 
sions of quarrying — and raise it again to listen for the 
sounds on top. 

The machine-guns rattle. I know our barbed-wire entan- 
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glements are strong and almost undamaged; — ^parts of them 
are charged with a powerful electric current. The rifle-fire 
increases. They have not broken through; they have to re- 
treat. 

I sink down again, huddled, strained to the uttermost. 
The banging, the creeping, the clanging becomes audible. 
One single cry yelling amongst it all. They are raked with 
fire, the attack is repulsed. 


Already it has become somewhat lighter. Steps hasten 
over me. The first. Gone. Again, another. The rattle of 
machine-guns becomes an unbroken chain. Just as I am 
about to turn round a little, something heavy stumbles, and 
with a crash a body falls over me into the shell-hole, slips 
down, and lies across me — 

I do not think at all, I make no decision — I strike madly 
home, and feel only how the body suddenly convulses, then 
becomes limp, and collapses. When I recover myself, my 
hand is sticky and wet. 

The man gurgles. It sounds to me as though he bellows, 
every gasping breath is like a cry, a thunder — but it is only 
my heart pounding. I want to stop his mouth, stuff it with 
earth, stab him again, he must be quiet, he is betraying me; 
now at last I regain control of myself, but have suddenly 
become so feeble that I cannot any more lift my hand 
against him. 

So I crawl away to the farthest corner and stay there, my 
eyes glued on him, my hand grasping the knife — ready, if he 
stirs, to spring at him again. But he won’t do so any more, I 
can hear that already in his gurgling. 

I can see him indistinctly. I have but one desire, to get 
away. If it is not soon it wiU be too light; it will be difficult 
enough now. Then as I try to raise up my head I see it is 
impossible already. The machine-gun fire so sweeps the 
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ground that I would be shot through and through before I 
could make one jump. 

I test it once with my helmet, which I take off and hold up 
to find out the level of the shots. The next moment it is 
knocked out of my hand by a bullet. The fire is sweeping 
very low over the ground. I am not far enough from the 
enemy line to escape being picked off by one of the snipers if 
I attempt to get away. 

The light increases. Burning I wait for our attack. My 
hands are white at the knuckles, I clench them so tightly in 
my longing for the fire to cease so that my comrades may 
come. 

Minute after minute trickles away. I dare not look again 
at the dark figure in the shell-hole. With an effort I look past 
it and wait, wait. The bullets hiss, they make a steel net, 
never ceasing, never ceasing. 

Then I notice my bloody hand and suddenly feel 
nauseated. I take some earth and rub the skin with it, now 
my hand is muddy and the blood cannot be seen any more. 

The fire does not diminish. It is equally heavy from both 
sides. Our feUows have probably given me up for lost long 
ago. 


It is early morning, clear and grey. The gurgling contin- 
ues, I stop my ears, but soon take my fingers away again, 
because then I cannot hear the other sound. 

The figure opposite me moves. I shrink together and in- 
voluntarfiy look at it. Then my eyes remain glued to it. A 
man with a small pointed beard lies there, his head is fallen 
to one side, one arm is half-bent, his head rests helplessly 
upon it. The other hand lies on his chest, it is bloody. 

He is dead, I say to myself, he must be dead, he doesn’t 
feel anything any more; it is only the body that is gurgling 
there. Then the head tries to raise itself, for a moment the 
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groaning becomes louder, his forehead sinks back upon his 
arm. The man is not dead, he is dying, but he is not dead. I 
drag myself toward him, hesitate, support myself on my 
hands, creep a bit farther, wait, again a terrible journey of 
three yards, a long, a terrible journey. At last I am beside 
him. 

Then he opens his eyes. He must have heard me and 
gazes at me with a look of utter terror. The body lies still, 
but in the eyes there is such an extraordinary expression of 
flight that for a moment I think they have power enough to 
carry the body off with them. Hundreds of miles away with 
one bound. The body is still, perfectly still, without sound, 
the gurgle has ceased, but the eyes cry out, yell, all the life is 
gathered together in them for one tremendous effort to flee,, 
gathered together there in a dreadful terror of death, of me. 

My legs give way and I drop on my elbows. “No, no,” I 
whisper. 

The eyes follow me. I am powerless to move so long as 
they are there. 

Then his hand slips slowly from his breast, only a little 
bit, it sinks just a few inches, but this movement breaks the 
power of the eyes. I bend forward, shake my head and 
whisper: “No, no, no.” I raise one hand, I must show him 
that I want to help him, I stroke his forehead. 

The eyes shrink back as the hand comes, then they lose 
their stare, the eyelids droop lower, the tension is past. I 
open his collar and place his head more comfortably up- 
right. 

His mouth stands half open, it tries to form words. The 
lips are dry. My water bottle is not there. I have not 
brought it with me. But there is water in the mud, down at 
the bottom of the crater. I climb down, take out my hand- 
kerchief, spread it out, push it under and scoop up the yel- 
low water that strains through into the hollow of my hand. 

He gulps it down. I fetch some more. Then I unbutton 
his tunic in order to bandage him if it is possible. In any 
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case I must do it, so that if the fellows over there capture me 
they will see that I wanted to help him, and so will not shoot 
me. He tries to resist, but his hand is too feeble. The shirt is 
stuck and will not come away, it is buttoned at the back. So 
there is nothing for it but to cut it off. 

I look for the knife and find it again. But when I begin to 
cut the shirt the eyes open once more and the cry is in them 
again and the demented expression, so that I must close 
them, press them shut and whisper: “I want to help you, 
Comrade, camerade, camerade, camerade eagerly re- 

peating the word, to make him understand. 

There are three stabs. My field dressing covers them, the 
blood runs out under it, I press it tighter; there; he groans. 

That is all I can do. Now we must wait, wait. 


These hours. . . . The gurgling starts again — but how 
slowly a man dies! For this I know — ^he cannot be saved. 
Indeed, I have tried to tell myself that he will be, but at 
noon this pretence breaks down and melts before his groans. 
If only I had not lost my revolver crawling about, I would 
shoot him. Stab him I cannot. 

By noon I am groping on the outer limits of reason. Hun- 
ger devours me, I could almost weep for something to eat, I 
cannot struggle against it. Again and again I fetch water for 
the dying man and drink some myself. 

This is the first man I have killed with my hands, whom I 
can see close at hand, whose death is my doing. Kat and 
Kropp and Muller have experienced it already, when they 
have hit someone; it happens to many, in hand-to-hand 
fighting especially — 

But every gasp lays my heart bare. This dying man has 
time with him, he has an invisible dagger with which he 
stabs me: Time and my thoughts. 

I would give much if he would but stay alive. It is hard to 
lie here and to have to see and hear him. 
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In the afternoon, about three, he is dead. 

I breathe freely again. But only for a short time. Soon the 
silence is more unbearable than the groans. I wish the gur- 
gling were there again, gasping, hoarse, now whistling softly 
and again hoarse and loud. 

It is mad, what I do. But I must do something. I prop the 
dead man up again so that he lies comfortably although he 
feels nothing any more. I close his eyes. They are brown, his 
hair is black and a bit curly at the sides. 

The mouth is full and soft beneath his moustache; the 
nose is slightly arched, the skin brownish; it is now not so 
pale as it was before, when he was still alive. For a mo- 
ment the face seems almost healthy; — then it collapses sud- 
denly into the strange face of the dead that I have so often 
seen, strange faces, all alike. 

No doubt his wife still thinks of him; she does not know 
what has happened. He looks as if he would often have writ- 
ten to her; — she will still be getting mail from him — To- 
morrow, in a week’s time — ^perhaps even a stray letter a 
month hence. She will read it, and in it he will be speaking 
to her. 

My state is getting worse, I can no longer control my 
thoughts. What would his wife look like? Like the little bru- 
nette on the other side of the canal? Does she belong to me 
now? Perhaps by this act she becomes mine. I wish Kan- 
torek were sitting here beside me. If my mother could see 
me — The dead man might have had thirty more years of life 
if only I had impressed the way back to our trench more 
sharply on my memory. If only he had run two yards farther 
to the left, he might now be sitting in the trench over there 
and writing a fresh letter to his wife. 

But I will get no further that way; for that is the fate of all 
of us: if Kemmerich’s legs had been six inches to the right; 
if Haie Westhus had bent his back three inches further for- 
ward — 
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The silence spreads. I talk and must talk. So I speak to 
him and say to him: “Comrade, I did not want to kill you. If 
you jumped in here again, I would not do it, if you would be 
sensible too. But you were only an idea to me before, an 
abstraction that lived in my mind and called forth its appro- 
priate response. It was that abstraction I stabbed. But now, 
for the first time, I see you are a man like me. I thought of 
your hand-grenades, of your bayonet, of your rifle; now I 
see your wife and your face and our fellowship. Forgive me, 
comrade. We always see it too late. Why do they never tell 
us that you are just poor devils like us, that your mothers 
are just as anxious as ours, and that we have the same fear 
of death, and the same dying and the same agony — ^Forgive 
me, comrade; how could you be my enemy? If we threw 
away these rifles and this uniform you could be my brother 
just like Kat and Albert. Take twenty years of my life, com- 
rade, and stand up — ^take more, for I do not know what I 
can even attempt to do with it now.” 

It is quiet, the front is still except for the crackle of rifle- 
fire. The bullets rain over, they are not fired haphazard, but 
shrewdly aimed from all sides. I cannot get out. 

‘T will write to your wife,” I say hastily to the dead man, 
“I will write to her, she must hear it from me, I will tell her 
everything I have told you, she shall not suffer, I wiU help 
her, and your parents too, and your child — ” 

His tunic is half open. The pocketbook is easy to find. 
But I hesitate to open it. In it is the book with his name. So 
long as I do not Imow his name perhaps I may still forget 
him, time will obliterate it, this picture. But his name, it is a 
nail that will be hammered into me and never come out 
again. It has the power to recall this for ever, it will always 
come back and stand before me. 

Irresolutely I take the wallet in my hand. It slips out of 
my hand and falls open. Some pictures and letters drop out. 
I gather them up and want to put them back again, but the 
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Strain I am under, the uncertainty, the hunger, the danger, 
these hours with the dead man have confused me, I want to 
hasten the relief, to intensify and to end the torture, as one 
strikes an unendurably painful hand against the trunk of a 
tree, regardless of everything. 

There are portraits of a woman and a little girl, small 
amateur photographs taken against an ivy-clad wall. Along 
with them are letters. I take them out and try to read them. 
Most of it I do not understand, it is so hard to decipher and 
I know scarcely any French. But each word I translate 
pierces me like a shot in the chest; — ^like a stab in the chest. 

My brain is taxed beyond endurance. But I realize this 
much, that I will never dare to write to these people as I 
intended. Impossible. I look at the portraits once more; 
they are clearly not rich people. I might send them money 
anonymously if I earn anything later on. I seize upon that, it 
is at least something to hold on to. This dead man is bound 
up with my life, therefore I must do everything, promise 
everything, in order to save myself; I swear blindly that I 
mean to live only for his sake and his family, with wet lips I 
try to placate him — and deep down in me lies the hope that 
I may buy myself off in this way and perhaps even yet get 
out of this; it is a little stratagem: if only I am allowed to 
escape, then I will see to it. So I open the book and read 
slowly: — Gerard Duval, compositor. 

With the dead man’s pencil I write the address on an en- 
velope, then swiftly thrust everything back into his tunic. 

I have killed the printer, Gerard Duval. I must be a 
printer, I think confusedly, be a printer, printer — 


By afternoon I am calmer. My fear was groundless. The 
name troubles me no more. The madness passes. ‘‘Com- 
rade,” I say to the dead man, but I say it calmly, “to-day 
you, to-morrow me. But if I come out of it, comrade, I will 
fight against this, that has struck us both down; from you. 
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taken life — and from me — ? Like also, I promise you, com- 
rade. It shall never happen again.” 

The sun strikes low. I am stupefied with exhaustion and 
hunger. Yesterday is like a fog to me, there is no hope of 
getting out of this yet, I fall into a doze and do not at first 
realize that evening is approaching. The twilight comes. It 
seems to me to come quickly now. One hour more. If it were 
summer, it would be three hours more. One hour more. 

Now suddenly I begin to tremble; something might hap- 
pen in the interval. I think no more of the dead man, he is of 
no consequence to me now. With one bound the lust to live 
flares up again and everything that has filled my thoughts 
goes down before it. Now, merely to avert any ill-luck, I 
babble mechanically: ‘T will fulfil everything, fulfil every- 
thing I have promised you — ” but already I know that I 
shall not do so. 

Suddenly it occurs to me that my own comrades may fire 
on me as I creep up; they do not know I am coming. I will 
call out as soon as I can so that they will recognize me. I 
will stay lying in front of the trench until they answer me. 

The first star. The front remains quiet. I breathe deeply 
and talk to myself in my excitement: “No foolishness now, 
Paul — quiet, Paul, quiet — then you will be saved, Paul.” 
When I use my Christian name, it works as though someone 
else spoke to me, it has more power. 

The darkness grows. My excitement subsides. I wait cau- 
tiously until the first rocket goes up. Then I crawl out of the 
shell-hole. I have forgotten the dead man. Before me lies the 
on-coming night and the pale gleaming field. I fix my eye on 
a shell-hole; the moment the light dies I scurry over into it, 
grope farther, spring into the next, duck down, scramble on- 
ward. 

I come nearer. There, by the light of a rocket I see some- 
thing move in the wire, then it stiffens and lies still. Next 
time I see it again, yes, they are men from our trench. But I 
am suspicious until I recognize our helmets. Then I call. 
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And immediately an answer rings out, my name: “Paul — 
Paul—” 

I call again in answer. It is Kat and Albert who have 
come out with a stretcher to look for me. 

“Are you wounded?” 

“No, no—” 

We drop into the trench. I ask for something to eat and 
wolf it down. Muller gives me a cigarette. In a few words I 
tell what happened. There is nothing new about it; it hap- 
pens quite often. The night attack is the only unusual fea- 
ture of the business. In Russia Kat once lay for two days 
behind the enemy lines before he could make his way back. 

I do not mention the dead printer. 

But by next morning I can keep it to myself no longer. I 
must tell Kat and Albert. They both try to calm me. “You 
can’t do anything about it. What else could you do?” 

I listen to them and feel comforted, reassured by their 
presence. It was mere drivelling nonsense that I talked out 
there in the shell-hole. 

“Look there for instance,” points Kat. 

On the fire-step stand some snipers. They rest their rifles 
with telescopic sights on the parapet and watch the enemy 
front. Once and again a shot cracks out. 

Then we hear the cry: “That’s found a billet!” Did you 
see how he leapt in the air?” Sergeant Oellrich turns round 
proudly and scores his points. He heads the shooting list for 
to-day with three unquestionable hits. 

“What do you say to that?” asks Kat. 

I nod. 

“If he keeps that up he will get a little coloured bird for 
his buttonhole by this evening,” says Albert. 

“Or rather he will soon be made acting-sergeant-major,” 
says Kat. 

We look at one another. “I would not do it,” I say. 

“All the same,” says Kat, “it’s very good for you.” 
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Sergeant Oellrich returns to the fire-step. The muzzle of 
his rifle searches to and fro. 

“You don’t need to lose any more sleep over your 
affair,” nods Albert. 

And now I hardly understand it myself any more. 

“It was only because I had to lie there with him so long,” 
I say. “After all, war is war.” 

Oellrich’s rifle cracks out sharp and dry. 


Chapter 10 


W E HAVE DROPPED IN for a good job. Eight of US have 
to guard a village that has been abandoned because it 
is being shelled too heavily. 

In particular we have to watch the supply dump as that is 
not yet empty. We are supposed to provision ourselves from 
the same store. We are just the right people for that; — Kat, 
Albert, Muller, Tjaden, Detering, our whole gang is there. 
Haie is dead, though. But we are mighty lucky all the same, 
all the other squads have had more casualties than we have. 

We select, as a dug-out, a reinforced concrete cellar into 
which steps lead down from above. The entrance is pro- 
tected by a separate concrete wall. 

Now we develop an immense industry. This is an oppor- 
tunity not only to stretch one’s legs, but to stretch one’s soul 
also. We make the best use of such opportunities. The war is 
too desperate to allow us to be sentimental for long. That is 
only possible so long as things are not going too badly. After 
all, we cannot afford to be anything but matter-of-fact. So 
matter-of-fact, indeed, that I often shudder when a thought 
from the days before the war comes momentarily into my 
head. But it does not stay long. 
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We have to take things as lightly as we can, so we make 
the most of every opportunity, and nonsense stands stark 
and immediate beside horror. It cannot be otherwise, that is 
how we hearten ourselves. So we zealously set to work to 
create an idyll — an idyll of eating and sleeping, of course. 

The floor is first covered with mattresses which we haul in 
from the houses. Even a soldier’s behind likes to sit soft. 
Only in the middle of the floor is there any clear space. Then 
we furnish ourselves with blankets and eiderdowns, luxurious 
soft affairs. There is plenty of everything to be had in the 
town. Albert and I find a mahogany bed which can be taken 
to pieces, with a sky of blue silk and a lace coverlet. We 
sweat like monkeys moving it in, but a man cannot let a 
thing like that slip, and it would certainly be shot to pieces 
in a day or two. 

Kat and I do a little patrolling through the houses. In very 
short time we have collected a dozen eggs and two pounds 
of fairly fresh butter. Suddenly there is a crash in the draw- 
ing-room, and an iron stove hurtles through the wall past us 
and on, a yard from us out through the waU behind. Two 
holes. It comes from the house opposite where a shell has 
just landed. “The swine,” grimaces Kat, and we continue 
our search. All at once we prick up our ears, hurry across, 
and suddenly stand petrified — there running up and down in 
a little sty are two live sucking pigs. We rub our eyes and 
look once again to make certain. Yes, they are still there. 
We seize hold of them — no doubt about it, two real young 
pigs. 

This will make a grand feed. About twenty yards from 
our dug-out there is a small house that was used as an oflB- 
cers’ billet. In the kitchen is an immense fireplace with two 
ranges, pots, pans, and kettles — everything, even to a stack 
of small chopped wood in an outhouse — a regular cook’s 
paradise. 

Two of our fellows have been out in the fields all the morn- 
ing hunting for potatoes, carrots, and green peas. We are 
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quite uppish and sniff at the tinned stuff in the supply dump, 
we want fresh vegetables. In the dining-room there are al- 
ready two heads of cauliflower. 

The sucking pigs are slaughtered. Kat sees to them. We 
want to make potato-cakes to go with the roast. But we can- 
not find a grater for the potatoes. However, the difficulty is 
soon got over. With a nail we punch a lot of holes in a pot 
lid and there we have a grater. Three fellows put on thick 
gloves to protect their fingers against the grater, two others 
peel the potatoes, and the business gets going. 

Kat samples the sucking pigs, the carrots, the peas, and 
the cauliflower. He even mixes a white sauce for the cauli- 
flower. I fry the pancakes, four at a time. After ten minutes 
I get the knack of tossing the pan so that the pancakes which 
are done on the one side sail up, turn in the air and are 
caught again as they come down. The sucking pigs are 
baked whole. We all stand round them as before an altar. 

In the meantime we receive visitors, a couple of wireless- 
men, who are generously invited to the feed. They sit in the 
living-room where there is a piano. One of them plays, the 
other sings “An der Weser.” He sings feelingly, but with a 
rather Saxon accent. All the same it moves us as we stand at 
the fireplace preparing the good things. 

Then we begin to realize that we are in for trouble. The 
observation balloons have spotted the smoke from our 
chimney, and the shells start to drop on us. They are those 
damned spraying little daisy-cutters that make only a small 
hole and scatter widely close to the ground. They keep 
dropping closer and closer all round us; still we cannot leave 
the grub in the lurch. A couple of splinters whizz through 
the top of the kitchen window. The roast is already cooked. 
But frying the pancakes is getting difficult. The explosions 
come so fast that the splinters strike oftener and oftener 
against the wall of the house and sweep in through the win- 
dow. Whenever I hear a shell coming I drop down on one 
knee with the pan and the pancakes, and duck behind the 
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wall of the window. Immediately afterwards I am up again 
and going on with the frying. 

The Saxons stop singing — a fragment has smashed into 
the piano. At last everything is ready and we organize the 
transport of it back to the dug-out. After the next explosion 
two men dash across the fifty yards to the dug-out with the 
pots of vegetables. We see them disappear. 

The next shot. Everyone ducks and then two more trot off^ 
each with a big can of finest grade coffee, and reach the dug- 
out before the next explosion. 

Then Kat and Kropp seize the masterpiece — ^the big dish 
with the brown, roasted sucking pigs. A screech, a knee 
bend, and away they race over the fifty yards of open coun- 
try. 

I stay to finish frying my last four pancakes; twice I have 
to drop on the floor; — after all, it means four pancakes 
more, and they are my favourite dish. 

Then I grab the plate with the great pile of cakes and 
squeeze myself behind the house door. A hiss, a crash, and I 
g^lop off with the plate clamped against my chest with both 
hands. I am almost in, I run like a deer, sweep round the 
wall, fragments clatter against the concrete, I tumble down 
the cellar steps, my elbows are skinned, but I have not lost a 
single pancake, nor even broken the plate. 

About two o’clock we start the meal. It lasts till six. We 
drink coffee until half-past seven — officers’ coffee from the 
supply dump — and smoke officers’ cigars and cigarettes — 
also from the supply dump. Punctually at half-past seven we 
begin the evening meal. About ten o’clock we throw the 
bones of the sucking pigs outside the door. Then there is 
cognac and rum — also from the blessed supply dump — and 
once again long, fat cigars with beUy-bands. Tjaden suggests 
that it lacks only one thing: Girls from an officers’ brothel. 

Late in the evening we hear mewing. A little grey cat 
sits in the entrance. We entice it in and give it something to 
eat. And that wakes up our own appetites once more. Stiff 
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chewing, we lie down to sleep. But the night is bad. We have 
eaten too much fat. Fresh baby pig is very griping to the 
bowels. There is an everlasting coming and going in the dug- 
out. 

Burning houses stand out like torches against the night. 
Shells lumber across and crash down. Munition columns 
tear along the street. On one side the supply dump has been 
ripped open. In spite of all the flying fragments the drivers 
of the munition columns pour in like a swarm of bees and 
pounce on the bread. We let them have their own way. If we 
said anything it would only mean a good hiding for us. So we 
go differently about it. We explain that we are the guard and 
so know our way about, we get hold of the tinned stuff and 
exchange it for things we are short of. What does it matter 
anyhow — ^in a while it will all be blown to pieces. For our- 
selves we take some chocolate from the depot and eat it in 
slabs. Kat says it is good for loose bowels. 

Almost a fortnight passes thus in eating, drinking, and 
roaming about. No one disturbs us. The town gradually 
vanishes under the shells and we lead a charmed life. So 
long as any part of the supply dump still stands we don’t 
worry, we desire nothing better than to stay here till the end 
of the war. 

Tjaden has become so fastidious that he only half smokes 
his cigars. With his nose in the air he explains to us that he 
was brought up that way. And Kat is most cheerful. In the 
morning his first call is: “Emil, bring in the caviare and 
coffee.” We put on extraordinary airs, every man treats the 
other as his valet, bounces him and gives him orders. “There 
is something itching under my foot; Kropp, my man, catch 
that louse at once,” says Leer, poking out his leg at him like 
a ballet girl, and Albert drags him up the stairs by the foot. 
“Tjaden!” — “What?” — “Stand at ease, Tjaden; and what’s 
more, don’t say What,’ say ‘Yes, Sir,’ — now: Tjaden!” 
Tjaden retorts in the well-known phrase from Goethe’s 
“Gotz von Berlichingen,” with which he is always very free. 
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After eight more days we receive orders to go back. The 
palmy days are over. Two big motor lorries take us away. 
They are stacked high with planks. Nevertheless, Albert and 
I erect on top our four-poster bed complete with blue silk 
canopy, mattress, and two lace coverlets. And behind it at 
the head is stowed a bag full of choice edibles. We often dip 
into it, and the tough ham sausages, the tins of liver sau- 
sages, the conserves, the boxes of cigarettes rejoice our 
hearts. Each man has a bag to himself. 

Kropp and I have rescued two big red armchairs as well. 
They stand inside the bed, and we sprawl back in them as in 
a theatre box. Above us swells the silken cover like a balda- 
quin. Each man has a long cigar in his mouth. And thus 
from aloft we survey the scene. 

Between us stands a parrot-cage that we found for the cat. 
She is coming with us, and lies in the cage before her saucer 
of meat, and purrs. 

Slowly the lorries roll down the road. We sing. Behind us 
the shells are sending up fountains from the now utterly 
abandoned town. 


A few days later we are sent out to evacuate a village. On 
the way we meet the fleeing inhabitants trundling their 
goods and chattels along with them in wheel-barrows, per- 
ambulators, and on their backs. Their figures are bent, their 
faces full of grief, despair, haste, and resignation. The chil- 
dren hold on to their mothers’ hands, and often an older girl 
leads the little ones who stumble onward and are forever 
looking back. A few carry miserable-looking dolls. All are 
silent as they pass us by. 

We are marching in column; the French do not fire on a 
town in which there are still inhabitants. But a few minutes 
later the air screams, the earth heaves, cries ring out; a shell 
has landed among the rear squad. We scatter and fling our- 
selves down on the ground, but at that moment I feel the 
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instinctive alertness leave me which hitherto has always 
made me do unconsciously the right thing under fire; the 
thought leaps up with a terrible, throttling fear: “You are 
lost’ — and the next moment a blow sweeps like a whip over 
my left leg. I hear Albert cry out; he is beside me. 

“Quick, up, Albert!” I yell, for we are lying unsheltered 
in the open field. 

He staggers up and runs. I keep beside him. We have to 
get over a hedge; it is higher than we are. Kropp seizes a 
branch, I heave him up by the leg, he cries out, I give him a 
swing and he flies over. With one leap I follow him and faU 
into a ditch that lies behind the hedge. 

Our faces are smothered with duck-weed and mud, but 
the cover is good. So we wade in up to our necks. Whenever 
a shell whistles we duck our heads under the water. After we 
have done this a dozen times, I am exhausted. 

“Let’s get away, or I’ll fall in and drown,” groans Albert. 

“Where has it got you?” I ask him. 

“In the knee, I think.” 

“Can you run?” 

“I think—” 

“Then out!” 

We make for the ditch beside the road, and stooping, run 
along it. The shelling follows us. The road leads toward the 
munition dump. If that goes up there won’t be a man of us 
with his head left on his shoulders. So we change our plan 
and run diagonally across country. 

Albert begins to drag. “You go. I’ll come on after,” he 
says, and throws himself down. 

I seize him by the arm and shake him. “Up, Albert, if 
once you lie down you’ll never get any farther. Quick, I’ll 
hold you up.” 

At last we reach a small dug-out. Kropp pitches in and I 
bandage him up. The shot is just a little above his knee. 
Then I take a look at myself. My trousers are bloody and 
my arm, too. Albert binds up my wounds with his field 
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dressing. Already he is no longer able to move his leg, and 
we both wonder how we managed to get this far. Fear alone 
made it possible; we would have run even if our feet had 
been shot off; — ^we would have run on the stumps. 

I can still crawl a little. I call out to a passing ambulance 
wagon which picks us up. It is full of wounded. There is an 
army medical lance-corporal with it who sticks an anti- 
tetanus needle into our chests. 

At the dressing-station we arrange matters so that we he 
side by side. They give us a thin soup which we spoon down 
greedily and scornfully, because are are accustomed to bet- 
ter times but are hungry all the same. 

“Now for home, Albert,” I say. 

“Let’s hope so,” he replies, “I only wish I knew what I’ve 
got” 

The pain increases. The bandages burn like fire. We drink 
and drink, one glass of water after another. 

“How far above the knee am I hit?” asks Kropp. 

“At least four inches, Albert,” I answer. Actually it is 
perhaps one. 

“Fve made up my mind,” he says after a while, “if they 
take off my leg. I’ll put an end to it. I won’t go through life 
as a cripple.” 

So we lie there with our thoughts and wait. 


In the evening we are hauled on to the chopping-block. I 
am frightened and think quickly what I ought to do; for ev- 
eryone knows that the surgeons in the dressing-stations am- 
putate on the lightest provocation. Under the great pressure 
of business that is much simpler than complicated patch- 
ing. I think of Kemmerich. Whatever happens I will not let 
them chloroform me, even if I have to crack a couple of 
their skulls. 

It is aU right. The surgeon pokes around in the wound 
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and a blackness comes before my eyes. “Don’t carry on so,” 
he says gruflBiy, and hacks away. The instruments gleam in 
the bright light like malevolent animals. The pain is in- 
sufferable, Two orderlies hold my arms fast, but I break 
loose with one of them and try to crash into the surgeon’s 
spectacles just as he notices and springs back. “Chloroform 
the scoundrel,” he roars madly. 

Then I become quiet. “Pardon me, Herr Doctor, I will 
keep still, but do not chloroform me.” 

“Well now,” he cackles and takes up his instrument 
again. He is a fair fellow, not more than thirty years old, 
with scars and disgusting gold spectacles. Now I see that he 
is tormenting me, he is merely raking about in the wound 
and looking up surreptitiously at me over his glasses. My 
hands squeeze around the grips, I’ll kick the bucket before 
he will get a squeak out of me. 

He has fished out a piece of shell and tosses it to me. 
Apparently he is pleased at my self-control, for he seems to 
be more considerate of me now and says: “To-morrow 
you’ll be off home.” Then I am put in plaster. When I am 
back again with Kropp I tell him that apparently a hospital 
train comes in tomorrow morning. 

“We must work the army medical sergeant-major so that 
we can keep together, Albert.” 

I manage to slip the sergeant-major two of my cigars with 
belly-bands, and then tip the word to him. He smells the 
cigars and says: “Have you got any more of them?” 

“Another good handful,” I say, “and my comrade,” I 
point to Kropp, “he has some as well. We might possibly be 
glad to hand them to you out of the window of the hospital 
train in the morning.” 

He understands, of course, smells them once again and 
says: “Done.” 

We cannot get a minute’s sleep all night. Seven fellows 
die in our ward. One of them sings hymns in a high cracked 
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tenor before he begins to gurgle. Another has crept out of 
his bed to the window. He lies in front of it as though he 
wants to look out for the last time. 


Our stretchers stand on the platform. We wait for the 
train. It rains and the station has no roof. Our covers are 
thin. We have waited already two hours. 

The sergeant-major looks after us like a mother. Al- 
though I feel pretty bad I do not let our scheme out of my 
mind. Occasionally I let him see the packet and give him 
one cigar in advance. In exchange the sergeant-major covers 
us over with a waterproof sheet 

“Albert, old man, I suddenly bethink myself, our four- 
poster and the cat — ” 

“And the club chairs,” he adds. 

Yes, the club chairs with red plush. In the evening we 
used to sit in them like lords, and intended later on to let 
them out by the hour. One cigarette per hour. It might have 
turned into a regular business, a real good living. 

“And our bags of grub, too, Albert.” 

We grow melancholy. We might have made some use of 
the things. If only the train left one day later Kat would be 
sure to find us and bring us the stuff. 

What damned hard luck! In our bellies there is gruel, 
mean hospital stuff, and in our bags roast pork. But we are 
so weak that we cannot work up any more excitement about 
it. 

The stretchers are sopping wet by the time the train ar- 
rives in the morning. The sergeant-major sees to it that we 
are put in the same car. There is a crowd of Red Cross 
nurses. Kropp is stowed in below. I am lifted up and put 
into the bed above him. 

“Good God!” I exclaim suddenly. 

“What is it?” asks the sister. 

I cast a glance at the bed. It is covered with clean snow- 
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white linen, that even has the marks of the iron still on it. 
And my shirt has gone six weeks without being washed and 
is terribly muddy. 

“Can’t you get in by yourself?” asks the sister gently. 

“Why yes,” I say in a sweat, “but take off the bed cover 
first.” 

“What for?” 

I feel like a pig. Must I get in there? — “It will get — ” I 
hesitate. 

“A little bit dirty?” she suggests helpfully. “That doesn’t 
matter, we will wash it again afterwards,” 

“No, no not that — ” I say excitedly. I am not equal to 
such overwhelming refinement. 

“When you have been lying out there in the trenches, 
surely we can wash a sheet,” she goes on. 

I look at her, she is young and crisp, spotless and neat, 
like everything here; a man cannot realize that it isn’t for offi- 
cers only, and feels himself strange and in some way even 
alarmed. 

All the same, the woman is a tormentor, she is going to 
force me to say it. “It is only — ” I try again, surely she 
must know what I mean. 

“What is it then?” 

“Because of the lice,” I bawl out at last. 

She laughs. “Well, they must have a good day for once, 
too.” 

Now I don’t care any more. I scramble into bed and pull 
up the covers. 

A hand gropes over the bed-cover. The sergeant-major. 
He goes off with the cigars. 

An hour later we notice that we are moving. 


At night I cannot sleep. Kropp is restless too. The train 
rides easily over the rails. I cannot realize it all yet; a bed, a 
train, home. “Albert!” I whisper. 
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-Yes—” 

“Do you know where the latrine is?” 

“Over to the right of the door, I think.” 

“I’m going to have a look.” It is dark, I grope for the 
edge of the bed and cautiously try to slide down. But my 
foot finds no support, I begin to slip, the plaster leg is no 
help, and with a crash I lie on the floor. 

“Damn!” I say. 

“Have you bumped yourself?” asks Kropp. 

“You could hear that well enough for yourself,” I growl, 
“my head — ” 

A door opens in the rear of the car. The sister comes with 
a light and looks at me. 

“He has fallen out of bed — ” 

She feels my pulse and smoothes my forehead. “You 
haven’t any fever, though.” 

“No,” I agree. 

“Have you been dreaming then?” she asks. 

“Perhaps — ” I evade. The interrogation starts again. She 
looks at me with her clear eyes, and the more wonderful and 
sweet she is the less am I able to tell her what I want. 

I am lifted up into bed again. That will be all right. As 
soon as she goes I must try to climb down again. If she were 
an old woman, it might be easier to say what a man wants, 
but she is so very young, at the most twenty-five, it can’t be 
done, I cannot possibly tell her. 

Then Albert comes to my rescue, he is not bashful, it 
makes no difference to him who is upset. He calls to the 
sister. She turns round. “Sister, he wants — ” but no more 
does Albert know how to express it modestly and decently. 
Out there we say it in a single word but here, to such a 
lady — ^All at once he remembers his school days and finishes 
hastily: “He wants to leave the room, sister.” 

“Ah!” says the sister, “but he shouldn’t climb out of his 
bed with his plaster bandage. What do you want then?” she 
says, turning to me. 
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I am in mortal terror at this new turn, for I haven’t any 
idea what the things are called professionally. She comes to 
my help. 

“Little or big?” 

This shocking business! I sweat like a pig and say shyly: 
“Well, only quite a little one — ” 

At any rate, it produces the effect. 

I get a bottle. After a few hours I am no longer the only 
one, and by morning we are quite accustomed to it and ask 
for what we want without any false modesty. 

The train travels slowly. Sometimes it halts and the dead 
are unloaded. It halts often. 

Albert is feverish. I feel miserable and have a good deal 
of pain, but the worst of it is that apparently there are still 
lice under the plaster bandage. They itch terribly, and I cam 
not scratch myself. 

We sleep through the days. The country glides quietly 
past the window. The third night we reach Herstal. I hear 
from the sister that Albert is to be put off at the next station 
because of his fever. “How far does the train go?” I ask. 

“To Cologne.” 

“Albert,” I say, “we stick together; you see.” 

On the sister’s next round I hold my breath and press it 
up into my head. My face swells and turns red. She stops. 
“Are you in pain?” “Yes,” I groan, “all of a sudden.” 

She gives me a thermometer and goes on. I would not 
have been under Kat’s tuition if I did not know what to do 
now. These army thermometers are not made for old 
soldiers. All one has to do is to drive the quicksilver up and 
then it stays there without falling again. 

I stick the thermometer under my arm at a slant, and flip 
it steadily with my forefinger. Then I give it a shake. I send 
it up to 100.2°. But that is not enough. A match held cau- 
tiously near to it brings it up to 101.6°. 

As the sister comes back, I blow myself out, breathe in 
short gasps, goggle at her with vacant eyes, toss about rest- 
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lessly, and mutter in a whisper: “I can’t bear it any 
longer — ” 

She notes me down on a slip of paper. I know perfectly 
well my plaster bandage will not be re-opened if it can be 
avoided. 

Albert and I are put off together. 


We are in the same room in a Catholic Hospital. That is a 
piece of luck, the Catholic infirmaries are noted for their 
good treatment and good food. The hospital has been filled 
up from our train, there are a great many bad cases amongst 
them. We do not get examined to-day because there are too 
few surgeons. The flat trolleys with the rubber wheels pass 
continually along the corridor, and always with someone 
stretched at full length upon them. A damnable position, 
stretched out at full length like that; — the only time it is 
good is when one is asleep. 

The night is very disturbed. No one can sleep. Toward 
morning we doze a little. I wake up just as it grows light. The 
door stands open and I hear voices from the corridor. The 
others wake up too. One fellow, who has been there a cou- 
ple of days already explains it to us: “Up here in the corri- 
dor every morning the sisters say prayers. They call it Morn- 
ing Devotion. And so that you can get your share, they leave 
the door open.” 

No doubt it is well meant, but it gives us aches in our 
heads and bones. 

“Such an absurdity!” I say, “just when a man dropped off 
to sleep.” 

“All the light cases are up here, that’s why they do it 
here,” he replies. 

Albert groans. I get furious and call out: “Be quiet out 
there!” 

A minute later a sister appears. In her black and white 
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dress she looks like a beautiful tea-cosy. “Shut the door, will 
you, sister?” says someone. 

“We are saying prayers, that is why the door is open,” she 
responds. 

“But we want to go on sleeping — ” 

“Prayer is better than sleep,” she stands there and smiles 
innocently. “And it is seven o’clock already.” 

Albert groans again. “Shut the door,” I snort. 

She is quite disconcerted. Apparently she cannot under- 
stand. “But we are saying prayers for you too.” 

“Shut the door, anyway.” 

She disappears, leaving the door open. The intoning of 
the Litany proceeds. 

I feel savage, and say: “I’m going to count up to three. If 
it doesn’t stop before then Pli let something fly.” 

“Me, too,” says another, 

I count up to five. Then I take hold of a bottle, aim, and 
heave it through the door into the corridor. It smashes into a 
thousand pieces. The praying stops. A swarm of sisters ap- 
pear and reproach us in concert. 

“Shut the door!” we yell. 

They withdraw. The little one who came first is the last to 
go. “Heathen,” she chirps, but shuts the door all the same. 
We have won. 


At noon the hospital inspector arrives and abuses us. He 
threatens us with clink and all the rest of it. But a hospital 
inspector is just the same as a commissariat inspector, or 
anyone else who wears a long dagger and shoulder straps, but 
is really a clerk, and is never considered even by a recruit as 
a real officer. So we let him talk. What can they do to us, 
anyway — 

“Who threw the bottle?” he asks. 

Before I can think whether I should report myself, some- 
one says: “I did.” 
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A man with a bristling beard sits up. Everyone is excited; 
why should he report himself? 

“You?” 

“Yes. I was annoyed because we were waked up unneces- 
sarily and lost my senses so that I did not know what I was 
doing.” 

He talks like a book. 

“What is your name?” 

“Reinforcement-Reservist Josef Hamacher.” 

The inspector departs. 

We are all curious. “But why did you say you did it? It 
wasn’t you at all!” 

He grins. “That doesn’t matter. I have a shooting li- 
cense.” 

Then, of course, we all understand. Whoever has a shoot- 
ing license can do whatever he pleases. 

“Yes,” he explains. “I got a crack in the head and they 
presented me with a certificate to say that I was periodically 
not responsible for my actions. Ever since then I’ve had a 
grand time. No one dares to annoy me. And nobody does 
anything to me. 

“I reported myself because the shot amused me. If they 
open the door again to-morrow we will pitch another.” 

We are overjoyed. With Josef Hamacher in our midst we 
can now risk anything. 

Then come the soundless, flat trollies to take us away. 

The bandages are stuck fast. We bellow like steers. 


There are eight men in our room. Peter, a curly black- 
haired fellow, has the worst injury; — a severe lung wound. 
Franz Wachter, alongside him, has a shot in the arm which 
didn’t look too bad at first. But the third night he calls out to 
us, telling us to ring, he thinks he has a haemorrhage. 

I ring loudly. The night sister does not come. We have 
been making rather heavy demands on her during the night, 
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because we have all been freshly bandaged, and so have a 
good deal of pain. One wants his leg placed so, another so, a 
third wants water, a fourth wants her to shake up his pillow; 
— in the end the buxom old body grumbled bad-temperedly 
and slammed the doors. Now no doubt she thinks it is some- 
thing of the same sort and so she is not coming. 

We wait. Then Franz says: “Ring again.” 

I do so. Still she does not put in an appearance. In our 
wing there is only one night sister, perhaps she has some- 
thing to do in one of the other rooms. “Franz, are you quite 
sure you are bleeding?” I ask. “Otherwise we shall be get- 
ting cursed again.” 

“The bandage is wet. Can’t anybody make a light?” 

That cannot be done either. The switch is by the door and 
none of us can stand up. I hold my thumb against the button 
of the bell till it becomes numb. Perhaps the sister has fallen 
asleep. They certainly have a great deal to do and are over- 
worked day after day. And added to that is the everlasting 
praying. 

“Should we smash a bottle?” asks Josef Hamacher. 

“She wouldn’t hear that any more than the bell.” 

At last the door opens. The old lady appears, mumbling. 
When she perceives Franz’s trouble she begins to bustle, and 
says: “Why did not someone say I was wanted?” 

“We did ring. And none of us here can walk.” 

He has been bleeding badly and she binds him up. In the 
morning we look at his face, it has become sharp and yel- 
low, whereas the evening before he looked almost healthy. 
Now a sister comes oftener. 


Sometimes there are Red Cross voluntary-aid sisters. 
They are pleasant, but often rather unskilled. They fre- 
quently give us pain when re-making our beds, and then are 
so frightened that they hurt us still more. 

The nuns are more reliable. They know how they must 
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take hold of us, but we would be more pleased if they were 
somewhat more cheerful. A few of them have real spirit, 
they are superb. There is no one who would not do anything 
for Sister Libertine, this marvellous sister, who spreads good 
cheer through the whole wing even when she can only be 
seen in the distance. And there are others like her. We 
would go through fire for her. 

A man cannot really complain, here he is treated by the 
nuns exactly like a civilian. On the other hand, just to think 
of a garrison hospital gives a man the creeps. 

Franz Wachter does not regain his strength. One day he is 
taken away and does not come back. Josef Hamacher 
knows all about it: “We shan’t see him again. They have put 
him in the Dead Room.” 

“What do you mean, Dead Room?” asks Kropp. 

“Well, Dying Room — ” 

“What is that, then?” 

“A little room at the corner of the building. Whoever is 
about to kick the bucket is put in there. There are two beds 
in it. It is generally called the Dying Room.” 

“But what do they do that for?” 

“They don’t have so much work to do afterwards. It is 
more convenient, too, because it lies right beside the lift to 
the mortuary. Perhaps also they do it for the sake of the 
others, so that no one in the ward dies in sympathy. And 
they can look after him better, too, if he is by himself.” 

“But what about him?” 

Josef shrugs his shoulders. “Usually he doesn’t take much 
notice any more.” 

“Does everybody know about it then?” 

“Anyone who has been here long enough knows, of 
course.” 


In the afternoon Franz Wachter’s bed has a fresh occu- 
pant. A couple of days later they take the new man away, 
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too. Josef makes a significant gesture. We see many come 
and go. 

Often relatives sit by the beds and weep or talk softly and 
awkwardly. One old woman will not go away, but she can- 
not stay there the whole night through. Another morning she 
comes very early, but not early enough; for as she goes up to 
the bed, someone else is in it already. She has to go to the 
mortuary. The apples that she has brought with her she 
gives to us. 

And then little Peter begins to get worse. His temperature 
chart looks bad, and one day the flat trolley stands beside 
his bed. “Where to?” he asks. 

“To the bandaging ward.” 

He is lifted out. But the sister makes the mistake of re- 
moving his tunic from the hook and putting it on the trolley 
too, so that she should not have to make two journeys. Peter 
understands immediately and tries to roll off the trolley. 
“Tm stopping here!” 

They push him back. He cries out feebly with his shat- 
tered lung. “I won’t go to the Dying Room.” 

“But we are going to the bandaging ward.” 

“Then what do you want my tunic for?” He can speak no 
more. Hoarse, agitated, he whispers: “Stopping here!” 

They do not answer but wheel him out. At the door he 
tries to raise himself up. His black curly head sways, his eyes 
are full of tears. “I will come back again! I will come back 
again!” he cries. 

The door shuts. We are all excited; but we say nothing. At 
last Josef says: “Many a man has said that. Once a man is in 
there, he never comes through.” 


I am operated on and vomit for two days. My bones will 
not grow together, so the surgeon’s secretary says. Another 
fellow’s have grown crooked; his are broken again. It is dis- 
gusting. 
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Among our new arrivals there are two young soldiers 
with flat feet. The chief surgeon discovers them on his 
rounds, and is overjoyed. “We’ll soon put that right,” he 
tells them, “we will just do a small operation, and then you 
will have perfectly sound feet. Enter them down, sister.” 

As soon as he is gone, Josef, who knows everything, 
warns them: “Don’t you let him operate on you! That is a 
special scientific stunt of the old boy’s. He goes absolutely 
crazy whenever he can get hold of anyone to do it on. He 
operates on you for flat feet, and there’s no mistake, you 
don’t have them any more; you have club feet instead, and 
have to walk all the rest of your life on sticks.” 

“What should a man do, then?” asks one of them. 

“Say No. You are here to be cured of your wound, not 
your flat feet. Did you have any trouble with them in the 
field? No, well, there you are! At present you can still walk, 
but if once the old boy gets you under the knife you’ll be 
cripples. What he wants is little dogs to experiment with, so 
the war is a glorious time for him, as it is for all the sur- 
geons. You take a look down below at the staff; there are a 
dozen fellows hobbling around that he has operated on. A 
lot of them have been here all the time since ’fourteen and 
’fifteen. Not a single one of them can walk better than he 
could before, almost all of them worse, and most only with 
plaster legs. Every six months he catches them again and 
breaks their bones afresh, and every time is going to be the 
successful one. You take my word, he won’t dare to do it if 
you say that he can’t.” 

“Ach, man,” says one of the two unfortunates, “better 
your feet than your brain-box. There’s no telling what you’ll 
get if you go back out there again. They can do with me just 
as they please, so long as I get back home. Better to have a 
club foot than be dead.” 

The other, a young fellow like ourselves, won’t have it 
done. One morning the old man has the two hauled up and 
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lectures and jaws at them so long, that in the end they con- 
sent. What else could they do? — They are mere privates, 
and he is a big bug. They are brought back chloroformed 
and plastered. 


It is going badly with Albert. They have taken him and 
amputated Ms leg. The whole leg has been taken off from 
the thigh. Now he hardly speaks any more. Once he says he 
will shoot himself the first time he can get hold of his re- 
volver again. 

A new convoy arrives. Our room gets two blind men. One 
of them is a very youthful musician. The sisters never have a 
knife with them when they feed him; he has already 
snatched one from a sister. But in spite of this caution there 
is an incident. In the evening, while he is being fed, the sister 
is called away, and leaves the plate with the fork on his 
table. He gropes for the fork, seizes it and drives it with all 
his force against his heart, then he snatches up a shoe and 
strikes with it against the handle as hard as he can. We call 
for help and three men are necessary to take the fork away 
from him. The blunt prongs had already penetrated deep. 
He abuses us all night so that no one can go to sleep. In the 
morning he has lock-jaw. 

Again beds become empty. Day after day goes by with 
pain and fear, groans and death-gurgles. Even the Death 
Room is no use any more, it is too small; fellows die during 
the night in our room. They go even faster than the sisters 
can cope with them. 

But one day the door flies open, the flat trolley rolls in, 
and there on the stretcher, pale, thin, upright and trium- 
phant, with his shaggy head of curls sits Peter. Sister Liber- 
tine with beaming looks pushes him over to his former bed. 
He is back from the Dying Room. We have long supposed 
him dead. 
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He looks round: “What do you say now?” 

And even Josef has to admit that it is the first time he as 
ever known of such a thing. 


Gradually a few of us venture to stand up. And I am 
given crutches to hobble around on. But I do not make 
much use of them; I cannot bear Albert’s gaze as I move 
about the room. His eyes always follow me with such a 
strange look. So I sometimes escape to the corridor; — there 
I can move about more freely. 

On the next floor below are the abdominal and spine 
cases, head wounds and double amputations. On the right 
side of the wing are the jaw wounds, gas cases, nose, ear, and 
neck wounds. On the left the blind and the lung wounds, 
pelvis wounds, wounds in the joints, wounds in the testicles, 
wounds in the intestines. Here a man realizes for the first time 
in how many places a man can get hit. 

Two fellows die of tetanus. Their skin turns pale, their 
limbs stiffen, at last only their eyes live — stubbornly. Many 
of the wounded have their shattered limbs hanging free in 
the air from a gallows; underneath the wound a basin is 
placed into which the pus drips. Every two or three hours 
the vessel is emptied. Other men lie in stretching bandages 
with heavy weights hanging from the end of the bed. I see 
intestine wounds that are constantly full of excreta. The 
surgeon’s clerk shows me X-ray photographs of completely 
smashed hip-bones, knees, and shoulders. 

A man cannot reahze that above such shattered bodies 
there are still human faces in which life goes its daily round. 
And this is only one hospital, one single station; there are 
hundreds of thousands in Germany, hundreds of thousands 
in France, hundreds of thousands in Russia. How senseless 
is everything that can ever be written, done, or thought, 
when such things are possible. It must all be lies and of no 
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account when the culture of a thousand years could not pre- 
vent this stream of blood being poured out, these torture- 
chambers in their hundreds of thousands. A hospital alone 
shows what war is. 

I am young, I am twenty years old; yet I know nothing of 
life but despair, death, fear, and fatuous superficiality cast 
over an abyss of sorrow. I see how peoples are set against 
one another, and in silence, unknowingly, foolishly, obedi- 
ently, innocently slay one another. I see that the keenest 
brains of the world invent weapons and words to make it yet 
more refined and enduring. And all men of my age, here and 
over there, throughout the whole world, see these things; all 
my generation is experiencing these things with me. What 
would our fathers do if we suddenly stood up and came be- 
fore them and proffered our account? What do they expect 
of us if a time ever comes when the war is over? Through 
the years our business has been killing; — ^it was our first 
calling in life. Our knowledge of life is limited to death. 
What will happen afterwards? And what shall come out of 
us? 


After a few weeks I have to go each morning to the 
massage department. There my leg is harnessed up and 
made to move. The arm has healed long since. 

New convoys arrive from the line. The bandages are no 
longer made of cloth, but of white crepe paper. Rag band- 
ages have become scarce at the front. 

Albert’s stump heals well. The wound is almost closed. In 
a few weeks he should go off to an institute for artificial 
limbs. He continues not to talk much, and is much more 
solemn than formerly. He often breaks off in his speech and 
stares in front of him. If he were not here with us he would 
have shot himself long ago. But now he is over the worst of 
it, and he often looks on while we play skat. 
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I get convalescent leave. 

My mother does not want to let me go away. She is so 
feeble. It is all much worse than it was last time. 

Then I am sent on from the base and return once more to 
the line. 

Parting from my friend Albert Kropp was very hard. But 
a man gets used to that sort of thing in the army. 


Chapter 11 


W E COUNT THE WEEKS NO MORE. It was winter when 
I came up, and when the shells exploded the frozen 
clods of earth were just as dangerous as the fragments. Now 
the trees are green again. Our life alternates between billets 
and the front. We have almost grown accustomed to it; war 
is a cause of death like cancer and tuberculosis, like influ- 
enza and dysentery. The deaths are merely more frequent, 
more varied and terrible. 

Our thoughts are clay, they are moulded with the changes 
of the days; — ^when we are resting they are good; under fire, 
they are dead. Fields of craters within and without. 

Everyone is so, not only ourselves here — the things that 
existed before are no longer valid, and one practically 
knows them no more. Distinctions, breeding, education are 
changed, are almost blotted out and hardly recognizable any 
longer. Sometimes they give an advantage for profiting by a 
situation; — ^but they also bring consequences along with 
them, in that they arouse prejudices which have to be over- 
come. It is as though formerly we were coins of different 
provinces; and now we are melted down, and aU bear the 
same stamp. To re-discover the old distinctions, the metal 
itself must be tested. First we are soldiers and afterwards, in 
a strange and shamefaced fashion, individual men as well. 
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It is a great brotherhood, which to a condition of life aris- 
ing out of the midst of danger, out of the tension and for- 
lornness of death, adds something of the good-fellowship of 
the folk-song, of the feeling of solidarity of convicts, and of 
the desperate loyalty to one another of men condemned to 
death — seeking in a wholly unpathetic way a fleeting enjoy- 
ment of the hours as they come. If one wants to appraise it, 
it is at once heroic and banal — but who wants to do that? 

It is this, for example, that makes Tjaden spoon down his 
ham-and-pea soup in such tearing haste when an enemy at- 
tack is reported, simply because he cannot be sure that in an 
hour’s time he will still be alive. We have discussed at 
length, whether it is right or not to do so. Kat condemns it, 
because, he says, a man has to reckon with the possibility of 
an abdominal wound, and that is more dangerous on a full 
stomach than on an empty one. 

Such things are real problems, they are serious matters to 
us, they cannot be otherwise. Here, on the borders of death, 
life follows an amazingly simple course, it is limited to what 
is most necessary, all else lies buried in gloomy sleep; — in 
that lies our primitiveness and our survival. Were we more 
subtly differentiated we must long since have gone mad, 
have deserted, or have fallen. As in a polar expedition, 
every expression of life must serve only the preservation of 
existence, and is absolutely focussed on that. All else is ban- 
ished because it would consume energies unnecessarily. 
That is the only way to save ourselves. In the quiet hours 
when the puzzling reflection of former days, like a blurred 
mirror, projects beyond me the figure of my present exist- 
ence, I often sit over against myself, as before a stranger, 
and wonder how the unnameable active principle that calls 
itself Life has adapted itself even to this form. All other 
expressions lie in a winter sleep, life is simply one continual 
watch against the menace of death; — ^it has transformed us 
into unthinking animals in order to give us the weapon of 
instinct — it has reinforced us with dullness, so that we do 
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not go to pieces before the horror, which would overwhelm 
us if we had clear, conscious thought — it has awakened in 
us the sense of comradeship, so that we escape the abyss of 
solitude — ^it has lent us the indifference of wild creatures, so 
that in spite of all we perceive the positive in every moment, 
and store it up as a reserve against the onslaught of nothing- 
ness, Thus we live a closed, hard existence of the utmost 
superficiality, and rarely does an incident strike out a spark. 
But then unexpectedly a flame of grievous and terrible 
yearning flares up. 

Those are the dangerous moments. They show us that the 
adjustment is only artificial, that it is not simple rest, but 
sharpest struggle for rest. In the outward form of our life we 
are hardly distinguishable from Bushmen; but whereas the 
latter can be so always, because they are so truly, and at 
best may develop further by exertion of their spiritual 
forces, with us it is the reverse; — our inner forces are not 
exerted toward regeneration, but toward degeneration. The 
Bushmen are primitive and naturally so, but we are primi- 
tive in an artificial sense, and by virtue of the utmost effort. 

And at night, waking out of a dream, overwhelmed and 
bewitched by the crowding faces, a man perceives with 
alarm how slight is the support, how thin the boundary that 
divides him from the darkness. We are little flames poorly 
sheltered by frail walls against the storm of dissolution and 
madness, in which we flicker and sometimes almost go out. 
Then the muffled roar of the battle becomes a ring that en- 
circles us, we creep in upon ourselves, and with big eyes 
stare into the night. Our only comfort is the steady breath- 
ing of our comrades asleep, and thus we wait for the 
morning. 


Every day and every hour, every shell and every death 
cuts into this thin support, and the years waste it rapidly. I 
see how it is already gradually breaking down around me. 
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There is the mad story of Detering. 

He was one of those who kept himself to himself. His 
misfortune was that he saw a cherry tree in a garden. We 
were just coming back from the front-line, and at a turning 
of the road near our new billets, marvellous in the morning 
twilight, stood this cherry tree before us. It had no leaves, 
but was one white mass of blossom. 

In the evening Detering was not to be seen. Then at last 
he came back and had a couple of branches of cherry blos- 
som in his hand. We made fun of him, and asked whether he 
was going to a wedding. He made no answer, but laid them 
on his bed. During the night I heard him making a noise, he 
seemed to be packing. I sensed something amiss and went 
over to him. He made out it was nothing, and I said to him: 
“Don’t do anything silly, Detering.” 

“Ach, why — ^it’s merely that I can’t sleep — ” 

“What did you pick the cherry branches for?” 

“I might have been going to get some more cherry 
branches,” he replied, evasively — and after a while: “I have 
a big orchard with cherry trees at home. When they are in 
blossom, from the hay loft they look like one single sheet, so 
white. It is just the time.” 

“Perhaps you will get leave soon. You may even be sent 
back as a farmer.” 

He nodded, but he was far away. When these peasants 
are excited they have a curious expression, a mixture of cow 
and yearning god, half stupid and half rapt. In order to turn 
him away from his thoughts I asked him for a piece of 
bread. He gave it to me without a murmur. That was suspi- 
cious, for he is usually tight-fisted. So I stayed awake. Noth- 
ing happened; in the morning he was as usual. 

Apparently he had noticed that I had been watching 
him; — ^but the second morning after he was gone. I noticed 
it but said nothing, in order to give him time; he might per- 
haps get through. Various fellows have already got into Hol- 
land. 
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But at roll call he was missed. A week after we heard that 
he had been caught by the field gendarmes, those despicable 
military police. He had headed toward Germany, that was 
hopeless, of course — and, of course, he did everything else 
just as idiotically. Anyone might have known that his flight 
was only home-sickness and a momentary aberration. But 
what does a court-martial hundreds of miles behind the 
front-line know about it? We have heard nothing more of 
Detering. 


But sometimes it broke out in other ways, this danger, 
these pent-up things, as from an overheated boiler. It wiU be 
enough to tell how Berger met his end. 

Our trenches have now for some time been shot to pieces, 
and we have an elastic line, so that there is practically no 
longer any proper trench warfare. When attack and counter- 
attack have waged backwards and forwards there remains a 
broken line and a bitter struggle from crater to crater. The 
front-line has been penetrated, and everywhere small groups 
have established themselves, the fight is being carried on 
from small clusters of shell-holes. 

We are in a crater, the English are coming down ob- 
liquely, they are turning our flank and working in behind us. 
We are surrounded. It is not easy to surrender, fog and 
smoke hang over us, no one would recognize that we wanted 
to give ourselves up, and perhaps we don’t want to, a man 
doesn’t even know himself at such moments. We hear the 
explosions of the hand-grenades coming toward us. Our ma- 
chine-gun sweeps over the semicircle in front of us. The 
cooling-water evaporates, we hastily pass round the case, 
every man urinates in it, and thus we again have water, and 
are able to continue firing. But behind us the attack crashes 
ever nearer. 

A few minutes and we are lost. 
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Then, at closest range, a second machine-gun bursts out. 
It is set up in a crater alongside us; Roger has fetched it, 
and now the counter-attack comes over from behind; we are 
set free and make contact with the rear. 

Afterwards, as we lie in comparatively good cover, one of 
the food-carriers reports that a couple of hundred yards dis- 
tant there lies a wounded messenger-dog. 

“Where?” asks Berger. 

The other describes the place to him. Berger goes off 
either to fetch the beast in or to shoot it. Six months ago he 
would not have cared, he would have been reasonable. We 
try to prevent him. Then, as he goes off grimly, all we can 
say is; “You’re mad,” and let him go. For these cases of 
front-line madness become dangerous if one is not able to 
fling the man to the ground and hold him fast. And Berger is 
six feet and the most powerful man in the company. 

He is absolutely mad for he has to pass through the bar- 
rage; but this lightning that lowers somewhere above us all 
has struck him and made him demented. It affects others so 
that they begin to rave, to run away — there was one man 
who even tried to dig himself into the ground with hands, 
feet, and teeth. 

It is true, such things are often simulated, but the pre- 
tence itself is a symptom. Berger, who means to finish off 
the dog, is carried off with a wound in the pelvis, and one of 
the fellows who carry him gets a bullet in the cheek while 
doing it. 


Muller is dead. Someone shot him point blank with a 
Verey lighF in the stomach. He lived for half an hour, quite 
conscious, and in terrible pain. 

Before he died he handed over his pocketbook to me, and 
bequeathed me his boots — the same that he once inherited 
1 Verey (or Very) light: a colored flare or signal rocket. 
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from Kemmerich. I wear them, for they fit me quite well. 
After me Tjaden will get them, I have promised them to 
him. 

We have been able to bury Muller, but he is not likely to 
remain long undisturbed. Our lines are falling back. There 
are too many fresh English and American regiments over 
there. There’s too much corned beef and white wheaten 
bread. Too many new guns. Too many aeroplanes. 

But we are emaciated and starved. Our food is so bad and 
mixed up with so much substitute stuff that it makes us ill. 
The factory owners in Germany have grown wealthy; — dys- 
entery dissolves our bowels. The latrine poles are always 
densely crowded; the people at home ought to be shown 
these grey, yellow, miserable, wasted faces here, these bent 
figures from whose bodies the colic wrings out the blood, 
and who with lips trembling and distorted with pain, grin at 
one another and say: ‘Tt is not much sense pulling up one’s 
trousers again — ” 

Our artillery is fired out, it has too few shells and the 
barrels are so worn that they shoot uncertainly, and scatter 
so widely as even to fall on ourselves. We have too few 
horses. Our fresh troops are ansemic boys in need of rest, 
who cannot carry a pack, but merely know how to die. By 
thousands. They understand nothing about warfare, they 
simply go on and let themselves be shot down. A single flyer 
routed two companies of them for a joke, just as they came 
fresh from the train — ^before they had ever heard of such a 
thing as cover. 

“Germany ought to be empty soon,” says Kat. 

We have given up hope that some day an end may come. 
We never think so far. A man can stop a bullet and be 
killed; he can get wounded, and then the hospital is his next 
stop. There, if they do not amputate him, he sooner or later 
falls into the hands of one of those staff surgeons who, with 
the War Service Cross in his buttonhole, says to him: 
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^‘What, one leg a bit short? If you have any pluck you don’t 
need to run at the front. The man is Al. Dismiss!” 

Kat tells a story that has travelled the whole length of the 
front from the Vosges to Flanders; — of the staff surgeon 
who reads the names on the list, and when a man comes 
before him, without looking up says: “Al. We need soldiers 
up there.” A fellow with a wooden leg comes up before him, 
the staff surgeon again says Al — “And then,” Kat raises his 
voice, “the feUow says to him: T already have a wooden leg, 
but when I go back again and they shoot off my head, then I 
will get a wooden head made and become a staff surgeon.’ ” 
This answer tickles us all immensely. 

There may be good doctors, and there are, lots of them; 
all the same, every soldier some time during his hundreds of 
inspections falls into the clutches of one of these countless 
hero-grabbers who pride themselves on changing as many 
C3’s and B3’s as possible into Al’s. 

There are many such stories, they are mostly far more 
bitter. All the same, they have nothing to do with mutiny or 
lead-swinging. They are merely honest and call a thing by its 
name; for there is a very great deal of fraud, injustice, and 
baseness in the army. — Is it nothing that regiment after reg- 
iment returns again and again to the ever more hopeless 
struggle, that attack follows attack along the weakening, re- 
treating, crumbling line? 

From a mockery the tanks have become a terrible 
weapon. Armoured they come roUing on in long lines, and 
more than anything else embody for us war’s horror. 

We do not see the guns that bombard us; the attacking 
lines of the enemy infantry are men like ourselves; but these 
tanks are machines, their caterpillars run on as endless as 
the war, they are annihilation, they roll without feeling into 
the craters, and climb up again without stopping, a fleet of 
roaring, smoke-belching armour-clads, invulnerable steel 
beasts squashing the dead and the wounded — ^we shrivel up 
in our thin skin before them, against their colossal weight 
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our arms are sticks of straw, and our hand-grenades 
matches. 

Shells, gas clouds, and flotillas of tanks — shattering, star- 
vation, death. 

Dysentery, influenza, typhus — murder, burning, death. 
Trenches, hospitals, the common grave — there are no 
other possibilities. 


In one attack our company commander, Bertinck, falls. 
He was one of those superb front-line officers who are fore- 
most in every hot place. He was with us for two years with- 
out being wounded, so that something had to happen in the 
end. 

We occupy a crater and get surrounded. The stink of pe- 
troleum or oil blows across with the fumes of powder. Two 
fellows with a flame-thrower are seen, one carries the tin on 
his back, the other has the hose in his hands from which the 
fire spouts. If they get so near that they can reach us we are 
done for, we cannot retreat at the moment. 

We open fire on them. But they work nearer and things 
begin to look bad. Bertinck is lying in the hole with us. 
When he sees that we cannot escape because under the 
sharp fire we must make the most of this cover, he takes a 
rifle, crawls out of the hole, and lying down propped on his 
elbows, he takes aim. He fires — the same moment a bullet 
smacks into him, they have got him. Still he lies and aims 
again; — once he shifts and again takes his aim; at last the 
rifle cracks. Bertinck lets the gun drop and says: “Good,” 
and slips back into the hole. The hindermost of the two 
flame-throwers is hit, he falls, the hose slips away from the 
other fellow, the fire squirts about on all sides and the man 
burns. 

Bertinck has a chest wound. After a while a fragment 
smashes away his chin, and the same fragment has sufficient 
force to tear open Leer’s hip. Leer groans as he supports 
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himself on his arm, he bleeds quickly, no one can help him. 
Like an emptying tube, after a couple of minutes he col- 
lapses. 

What use is it to him now that he was such a good math- 
ematician at school? 


The months pass by. The summer of 1918 is the most 
bloody and the most terrible. The days stand like angels in 
gold and blue, incomprehensible, above the ring of annihila- 
tion. Every man here knows that we are losing the war. Not 
much is said about it, we are falling back, we will not be 
able to attack again after this big offensive, we have no more 
men and no more ammunition. 

Still the campaign goes on — ^the dying goes on — 

Summer of 1918 — ^Never has life in its niggardliness 
seemed to us so desirable as now; — ^the red poppies in the 
meadows round our billets, the smooth beetles on the blades 
of grass, the warm evenings in the cool, dim rooms, the 
black, mysterious trees of the twilight, the stars and the 
flowing waters, dreams and long sleep — O Life, life, life! 

Summer of 1918 — ^Never was so much silently suffered as 
in the moment when we depart once again for the front-line. 
Wild, tormenting rumours of an armistice and peace are in 
the air, they lay hold on our hearts and make the return to 
the front harder than ever. 

Summer of 1918 — Never was life in the line more bitter 
and more full of horror than in the hours of the bombard- 
ment, when the blanched faces lie in the dirt, and the hands 
clutch at the one thought: No! No! Not now! Not now at the 
last moment! 

Summer of 1918 — ^Breath of hope that sweeps over the 
scorched fields, raging fever of impatience, of disappoint- 
ment, of the most agonizing terror of death, insensate ques- 
tion: Why? Why do they not make an end? And why do 
these rumours of an end continue to fly about? 
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There are so many airmen here, and they are so sure of 
themselves that they give chase to single individuals, just as 
though they were hares. For every one German plane there 
come at least five English and American. For one hungry, 
wretched German soldier come five of the enemy, fresh and 
fit. For one German army loaf there are fifty tins of canned 
beef over there. We are not beaten, for as soldiers we are 
better and more experienced; we are simply crushed and 
driven back by overwhelmingly superior forces. 

Behind us lie rainy weeks — grey sky, grey fluid earth, 
grey dying. If we go out, the rain at once soaks through our 
overcoat and clothing; — and we remain wet all the time we 
are in the line. We never get dry. Those who still wear high 
boots tie sand bags round the top so that the mud does not 
pour in so fast. The rifles are caked, the uniforms caked, 
everything is fluid and dissolved, the earth one dripping, 
soaked, oily mass in which lie the yellow pools with red spi- 
ral streams of blood and into which the dead, wounded, and 
survivors slowly sink down. 

The storm lashes us, out of the confusion of grey and 
yellow the hail of splinters whips forth the childlike cries of 
the wounded, and in the night shattered life groans wearily 
to the silence. 

Our hands are earth, our bodies clay and our eyes pools 
of rain. We do not know whether we stiU live. 

Then the heat sinks heavily into our shell-holes like a jelly- 
fish, moist and oppressive, and on one of these late summer 
days, while bringing food, Kat falls. We two are alone. I 
bind up his wound; his shin seems to be smashed. It has got 
the bone, and Kat groans desperately: “At last — just at the 
last — ” 

I comfort him. “Who knows how long the mess will go on 
yet! Now you are saved — ” 

The wound begins to bleed fast. Kat cannot be left by 
himself while I try to find a stretcher. Anyway, I don’t know 
of a stretcher-bearer’s post in the neighbourhood. 
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Kat is not very heavy; so I take him up on my back and 
start off to the dressing-station with him. 

Twice we rest. He suffers acutely on the way. We do not 
speak much. I have opened the collar of my tunic and 
breathe heavily, I sweat and my face is swollen with the 
strain of carrying. All the same I urge him to let us go on, 
for the place is dangerous. 

“Shall we go on again, Kat?” 

“Must, Paul” 

“Then come.” 

I raise him up, he stands on the uninjured leg and sup- 
ports himself against a tree. I take up the wounded leg care- 
fully, then he gives a jump and I take the knee of the sound 
leg also under my arm. 

The going is more difficult. Often a shell whistles across. I 
go as quickly as I can, for the blood from Kat’s wound drips 
to the ground. We cannot shelter ourselves properly from 
the explosions; before we can take cover the danger is all 
over. 

We lie down in a small shell-hole to rest. I give Kat some 
tea from my water bottle. We smoke a cigarette. “Well, 
Kat,” I say gloomily, “we are going to be separated.” 

He is silent and looks at me. 

“Do you remember, Kat, how we commandeered the 
goose? And how you brought me out of the barrage when I 
was still a young recruit and was wounded for the first time? 
I cried then. Kat, that is almost three years ago.” 

He nods. 

The anguish of solitude rises up in me. When Kat is taken 
away I will not have one friend left. 

“Kat, in any case we must see one another again, if it is 
peace time before you come back.” 

“Do you think that I will be marked A1 again with this 
leg?” he asks bitterly. 

“With rest it will get better. The joint is all right. It may 
limp a bit.” 
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“Give me another cigarette,” he says. 

“Perhaps we could do something together later on, Kat.” 
I am very miserable, it is impossible that Kat — ^Kat my 
friend, Kat with the drooping shoulders and the poor, thin 
moustache, Kat, whom I know as I know no other man, Kat 
with whom I have shared these years — ^it is impossible that 
perhaps I shall not see Kat again. 

“In any case give me your address at home, Kat. And 
here is mine, I will write it down for you.” 

I write his address in my pocketbook. How forlorn I am 
already, though he still sits here beside me. Couldn’t I shoot 
myself quickly in the foot so as to be able to go? 

Suddenly Kat gurgles and turns green and yellow. “Let us 
go on,” he stammers. 

I jump up, eager to help him, I take him up and start off 
at a run, a slow steady pace, so as not to jolt his leg too 
much. 

My throat is parched; everything dances red and black 
before my eyes, I stagger on doggedly and pitilessly and at 
last reach the dressing-station. 

There I drop down on my knees, but have stiU enough 
strength to fall on to the side where Kat’s sound leg is. After 
a few minutes I straighten myself up again. My legs and my 
hands tremble. I have trouble in finding my water bottle, to 
take a puU. My lips tremble as I try to drink. But I smile — 
Kat is saved. 

After a while I begin to sort out the confusion of voices 
that falls on my ears. 

“You might have spared yourself that,” says an orderly. 

I look at him without comprehending. 

He points to Kat. “He is stone dead.” 

I do not understand him. “He has been hit in the shin,” I 
say. 

The orderly stands still. “That as weU.” 

I turn round. My eyes are still dulled, the sweat breaks 
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out on me again, it runs over my eyelids. I wipe it away and 
peer at Kat. He lies still. “Fainted,” I say quicldy. 

The orderly whistles softly. “I know better than that. He 
is dead. I’ll lay any money on that.” 

I shake my head: “Not possible. Only ten minutes ago I 
was talking to him. He has fainted.” 

Kat’s hands are warm, I pass my arm under his shoulders 
in order to rub his temples with some tea. I feel my fingers 
become moist. As I draw them away from behind his head, 
they are bloody. “You see — ” The orderly whistles once 
more through his teeth. 

On the way without my having noticed it, Kat has caught 
a splinter in the head. There is just one little hole, it must 
have been a very tiny, stray splinter. But it has sufficed. Kat 
is dead. 

Slowy I get up. 

“Would you like to take his pay-book and his things?” the 
lance-corporal asks me. 

I nod, and he gives them to me. 

The orderly is mystified. “You are not related, are you?” 

No, we are not related. No, we are not related. 

Do I walk? Have I feet still? I raise my eyes, I let them 
move round, and turn myself with them, one circle, one cir- 
cle, and I stand in the midst. All is as usual. Only the Mili- 
tiaman Stanislaus Katczinsky has died. 

Then I know nothing more. 


Chapter 12 


I T IS AUTUMN. There are not many of the old hands left. 
I am the last of the seven fellows from our class. 
Everyone talks of peace and armistice. All wait. If it 
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again proves an illusion, then they will break up; hope is 
high, it cannot be taken away again without an upheaval. If 
there is not peace, then there will be revolution. 

I have fourteen days’ rest, because I have swallowed a bit 
of gas; in a little garden I sit the whole day long in the sun. 
The armistice is coming soon, I believe it now too. Then we 
will go home. 

Here my thoughts stop and will not go any farther. All that 
meets me, all that floods over me are but feelings — greed of 
life, love of home, yearning of the blood, intoxication of 
deliverance. But no aims. 

Had we returned home in 1916, out of the suffering and 
the strength of our experiences we might have unleashed a 
storm. Now if we go back we will be weary, broken, burnt 
out, rootless, and without hope. We will not be able to find 
our way any more. 

And men will not understand us — ^for the generation that 
grew up before us, though it has passed these years with us 
here, already had a home and a ciling; now it will return to 
its old occupations, and the war will be forgotten — and the 
generation that has grown up after us will be strange to us 
and push us aside. We will be superfluous even to ourselves, 
we will grow older, a few will adapt themselves, some others 
will merely submit, and most will be bewildered; — the years 
will pass by and in the end we shall fall into ruin. 

But perhaps all this that I think is mere melancholy and 
dismay, which will fly away as the dust, when I stand once 
again beneath the poplars and listen to the rustling of their 
leaves. It cannot be that it has gone, the yearning that made 
our blood unquiet, the unknown, the perplexing, the oncom- 
ing things, the thousand faces of the future, the melodies 
from dreams and from books, the whispers and divinations 
of women, it cannot be that this has vanished in bombard- 
ment, in despair, in brothels. 

Here the trees show gay and golden, the berries of the 
rowan stand red among the leaves, country roads run white 
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out to the sky-line, and the canteens hum like beehives with 
rumours of peace. 

I stand up. 

I am very quiet. Let the months and years come, they 
bring me nothing more, they can bring me nothing more. I 
am so alone, and so without hope that I can confront them 
without fear. The life that has borne me through these years 
is still in my hands and my eyes. Whether I have subdued it, 
I know not. But so long as it is there it will seek its own way 
out, heedless of the will that is within me. 


He fell in October, 1918, on a day that was so quiet and 
still on the whole front, that the army report confined itself 
to the single sentence: All quiet on the Western Front. 

He had fallen forward and lay on the earth as though 
sleeping. Turning him over one saw that he could not have 
suffered long; his face had an expression of calm, as though 
almost glad the end had come. 



QUESTIONS FOR UNDERST ANDING 
AND APPRECIATION 


The Red Badge of Courage 


CHAPTER 1 

L In what ways do the opening two paragraphs achieve an 
effective contrast? How does the opening paragraph supply, in 
a few broad strokes, the essentials of setting and background? 
What is the irony in the opening sentence of the second para- 
graph? Explain the satire in the rest of the second paragraph. 

2. What are the conflicts in Henry’s initial attitude toward 
war? What changes does this attitude undergo after he enlists? 
What further changes are there in his attitude? What method 
does Crane use to show that Henry reconsiders his initial atti- 
tude toward war? 

3. What are the soldiers eagerly awaiting? What is the latest 
rumor? Why do they quarrel over it? 

4. How does Henry’s mother feel about his enlisting? What 
disappoints him in her behavior? What advice does she give 
him? 

5. Why are Jim and the loud private arguing? Why does 
Henry, at the close of this argument, feel “in a measure re- 
assured”? 

CHAPTER 2 

1. What is the effect upon Henry of the delay in the army’s 
moving out? 

2. Why don’t all the other soldiers react to the thought of 
combat as Henry does? In what two ways does their outward 
behavior affect Henry’s thinking? 
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3. How does Crane lead the reader from the army’s inac- 
tivity into the start of the campaign? How does Crane’s choice 
of detail at this point create the appropriate mood? 

4. Why do Henry’s thoughts turn toward home as he lies on 
the grass? How do these thoughts relate to the problem that has 
occupied his mind? 

5. What particularly irritates Henry in his conversation with 
the loud soldier? 

6. What details at the end of the chapter seem to dramatize 
Henry’s self-doubt? 

CHAPTER 3 

1. The opening pages of this chapter reflect a universal com- 
plaint of soldiers in wartime. What is this complaint? 

2. What are the distinguishing marks of veteran units as 
compared with fresh units like Henry’s? What first step in be- 
coming a veteran unit does Henry’s regiment take after crossing 
the river? 

3. What makes the rushing about from place to place hard 
for the men in the ranks to bear? What do you think makes all 
the rushing about necessary in a military campaign? 

4. What does Crane mean when he says Henry perceived 
“He was about to be measured”? What is the significance of the 
metaphor: “He was in a moving box”? 

5. Review the early events in the developing battle. What is 
Henry’s reaction to each of them? Judging by these reactions, 
what do you think the answer will be to Henry’s nagging ques- 
tion? 

6. How does the “tall soldier” react to the opening phases 
of the battle? How does his reaction differ from that of Henry 
and the “loud soldier”? 

7. Explain the imagery of Crane’s words: “After a time the 
brigade was halted in the cathedral light of a forest.” Do you 
think there is any symbolic significance in this? Explain. 

8. Explain the irony in the closing scene of this chapter, 
where the loud soldier asks Henry to hold the yellow envelope. 
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CHAPTER 4 

1. What does Crane accomplish with the conversation at the 
beginning of this chapter? 

2. What is the purpose of this whole short chapter? 

3. Point out especially vivid imagery in Crane’s description 
of the developing battle. 

4. The final paragraph of this chapter describes Henry’s re- 
action to what he has seen of the battle so far. What is his reac- 
tion? How does it relate to his ever-present problem? 

CHAPTER 5 

1. Why does Henry, as the chapter opens, have a flashing 
recollection of the circus parade of his boyhood? What does 
Crane achieve by using this opening? 

2. In what way is Henry’s momentary doubt about having 
loaded his gun a reflection of his general state of mind up to this 
point in the story? 

3. Describe the change in Henry when once he sees the en- 
emy and begins to fire. What does Crane mean when he says: 
“He felt the subtle battle brotherhood . . .”? Explain the “red 
rage” that Henry experiences. 

4. How do the other soldiers around Henry behave during 
the first enemy attack? 

5. What is the result of the initial enemy attack? What does 
the author mean when he says: “The waves had receded, leav- 
ing bits of dark debris upon the ground”? Why doesn’t he tell 
us specifically what these “bits of dark debris'' are? 

6. What has been Henry’s first answer to his burning ques- 
tion? Comment upon Henry’s astonishing discoveries in the 
last two paragraphs of the cimpter. 

CHAPTER 6 

1. How do Henry and the other soldiers react to the re- 
newal of the attack by the enemy the following morning? Why 
is their reaction different from what it was the day before? 

2. What triggers Henry’s sudden flight from the battle? De- 
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scribe his actions and his thoughts immediately after he turns 
and runs. How does he look upon the men he sees still standing 
and fighting? 

3. Point out the irony in Crane’s reporting of the words of 
the general whom Henry overhears as he flees. 

CHAPTER 7 

1. How does Henry justify his flight when he learns that the 
enemy has been held back after all? 

2. Explain the purpose and significance of the paragraph that 
begins with the words “After a time the sound of musketry grew 
faint. . . 

3. Explain the significance of Henry’s encounter with the 
squirrel. 

4. Why does Henry’s discovery of the dead man horrify 
him? How does the chapel-like spot where he finds the dead 
soldier add symbolic significance to Henry’s experience? 

CHAPTER 8 

1. How does the author use Nature’s previous indifference to 
man’s wars to emphasize the ferocity of the new phase of the 
battle? 

2. What draws Henry back toward the battle lines? Why does 
he consider it “ironical” to be running back? 

3. What “sort of humor” does Henry see in the battle from 
which he had fled? Is it really “humor” that he sees, or some- 
thing else? Explain. 

4. For what possible reason does Henry join the stream of 
wounded men? 

5. What is admirable about the tattered soldier? What role 
does he play in relation to the main plot (Henry’s develop- 
ment) ? 

6. What do you imagine is passing through Henry’s mind as 
he picks at his buttons at the end of the chapter? 
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CHAPTER 9 

1. The novel receives its title from a sentence near the be- 
ginning of this chapter. Explain the title in the light of its use 
here. 

2. How does Crane make Jim Conklin’s situation more hor- 
rifying by delaying Henry’s recognition of him? What is Jim’s 
greatest fear at the moment? 

3. The tattered soldier shouts three words in this chapter: 
“Gawd! He’s runnin’I” How do these words affect you? How 
does the ensuing scene bring home to you one of Crane’s pos- 
sible purposes in writing this war novel? 

4. Describe the manner of Jim Conklin’s death. How does 
Jim’s death affect Henry? 

CHAPTER 10 

1. What is the role of the tattered soldier in this chapter? 

2. Are there any clues as to why he is so talkative? How 
does he enrage Henry? 

3. What do you think happens to the tattered soldier after 
Henry leaves him? Why do you think so? 

4. Compare Henry’s new feeling about his running away 
with what he felt at the moment of flight. 

CHAPTER 11 

1. Point out the conflicting scenes behind the Union lines 
as Henry moves about. How do these details feed the conflict 
in his own mind? 

2. What makes Henry hesitate to return to the battle lines 
even after his courage has been reawakened? 

3. The extent of Henry’s inner conflict is reflected in the fact 
that he continues to hover near the battlefield even after he 
confesses to himself that he is an incurable coward. What deep- 
lying, perhaps subconscious, reason can he have for staying 
close to the battle lines? 

4. Why does part of Henry’s mind pray for a rout of his 
own army? Why does the other part reject such a thought? 
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5. What aspect of Henry’s character is emphasized by his 
thoughts in the closing paragraphs of the chapter? 

CHAPTER 12 

1. What happens to the infantry column that Henry had 
admired and envied only a short time before? Why does this 
new development affect him so deeply and painfully? 

2. Explain the circumstances under which Henry is injured. 

3. What does Crane imply when he says Henry “went tall 
soldier fashion”? 

4. What role does the soldier with the cheery voice play in 
the development of the plot? What is important in the tone and 
content of his steady chatter? 

5. What is significant in the last sentence of the chapter? 
What vitally important point is the author trying to get across 
through this detail? 

CHAPTER 13 

1. Describe Henry’s return to his regiment. Whom, of all 
people, does he first meet? What is the irony in this detail? 

2. What story does Henry improvise to explain his absence? 
What revelations of Henry’s character in previous chapters have 
prepared you for this deception on his part? 

3. Why do you think Wilson, the loud private, is now so lav- 
ishly attentive and sympathetic toward Henry? (There may be 
several possible reasons.) 

4. Reconstruct the scene that Henry sees around the fire im- 
mediately after his return to the regiment. What is Crane’s point 
in picturing the sleeping officer whose sword has fallen unheeded 
to the ground? 

5. Stop for a moment and review all that has happened to 
Henry so far in the story. On the basis of all you know about 
Henry up to this point, analyze his character: his ideals, his 
strengths and weaknesses, his sensitivities, etc. 
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CHAPTER 14 

1. What details in the opening paragraph of this chapter seem 
to foretell a sharp change in Henry’s fortunes? 

2. When he first awakens in the morning, what impression 
does Henry have of the sleeping men around him? 

3. How does Crane describe the details of the army’s awak- 
ening? Why does he offer this description before focusing once 
again upon Henry? 

4. What changes have come over the loud soldier since we 
met him early in the story? What can we infer has brought 
about these changes? 

5. Why doesn’t it occur to the loud soldier to question the 
truth of Henry’s story and the stories of others in the unit who 
claim they were “fightin’ with other regiments”? 

CHAPTER 15 

1. Why is Henry glad that he has Wilson’s letters in his 
pocket? What advantage do they give him? 

2. Explain: “He had performed his mistakes in the dark, so 
he was still a man.” 

3. What thoughts does Henry have about the battles that lie 
ahead? How do these thoughts represent a new phase in Henry’s 
development? 

4. Why is Wilson embarrassed as he requests the return of 
his letters? In what sense is Henry more fortunate than Wilson 
in the matter of saving face? 

5. Comment on Henry’s newly found ability to deceive not 
only others but himself as well. Cite the evidence of this. 

6. How do the last two paragraphs of the chapter reveal the 
extent to which Henry has succeeded in deceiving himself? Do 
you consider Henry contemptible for his deception, or do you 
consider this development normal and wholesome? Explain. 

CHAPTER 16 

1. What is the reaction of the men in Henry’s regiment to 
their growing conviction that the army faces another defeat? 
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What is typical about their comments on the reasons for the im- 
pending defeat? 

2. Compare the comments of Henry and his friend on the 
subject of their commander’s competence. What irony do you 
detect in this exchange of comments? 

3. How do the words of the sarcastic man suddenly make 
Henry “a modest person”? What does Crane mean by “modest 
person”? 

4. Crane compares the sounds of the renewal of the battle to 
music. Why is this particularly effective? Discuss Crane’s choice 
of words to describe sounds of battle throughout this chapter. 

CHAPTER 17 

1. “Yesterday when he had imagined the universe to be 
against him, he had hated it, little gods and big gods; to-day he 
hated the army of the foe with the same great hatred.” What is 
the enormous significance of this change in Henry’s point of 
view? 

2. How is this change reflected in Henry’s thoughts and be- 
havior during the initial enemy attack? How does Henry’s be- 
havior under enemy fire establish his reputation among the men 
in his unit? How do the lieutenant’s words and actions empha- 
size Henry’s new status? 

3. What thought about his own capacities does Henry now 
harbor for the first time? Why might this prove vitally im- 
portant as he faces the next enemy onslaught? 

CHAPTER 18 

1. What view of a large segment of the army do Henry and 
his friend get when they go looking for water? 

2. What is the gist of the conversation that they overhear? 
What painful facts do they learn? What reason have they to feel 
astonished and insulted? 

3. Why do Henry and Wilson maintain secrecy about part of 
the conversation they have overheard? How do you think their 
sharing of the secret affects them and their relationship? 
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CHAPTER 19 

1. Review the details of the charge by Henry’s regiment. 
What are Henry’s reactions during the charge? What details in 
Crane’s description make the scene both vivid and believable? 

2. What expression does Crane employ to indicate that the 
regiment is suffering heavy casualties? What image does this 
expression create in your mind’s eye? 

3. Why is the battle flag of the regiment an object of great 
devotion in the eyes of the men? How does Crane use the color 
sergeant’s corpse to emphasize the symbolic importance of the 
flag? 

4. How have the events of this chapter advanced the plot of 
the story? 

CHAPTER 20 

1. What extra risk is there in carrying the flag in combat? 
Why do Henry and his friend scuffle over it, if neither really 
wants it? Which of them finally takes the flag? 

2. How has Henry been dreaming of taking revenge for the 
officer’s remark about “mule drivers”? Why is he shamed, there- 
fore, by the retreat of the regiment? 

3. How is Henry’s unit compelled to stand and fight it out? 
What is heroic about the behavior of Henry and the lieutenant? 

4. Explain the last two paragraphs of the chapter. What do 
they reveal about the soldiers? How can they be applied to 
Henry? 

CHAPTER 21 

1. How do the survivors in Henry’s regiment react when they 
realize that they are, for the moment, no longer threatened? 

2. What kind of reception does Henry’s unit receive upon its 
return to the Union lines? What commentary upon war does 
Crane seem to be making by including this detail? 

3. What reason has Henry to be astonished upon his return 
to the original line? 

4. Contrast Henry’s self-satisfied musings with the words of 
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the general. How do the colonel, the lieutenant, and the men in 
ranks respond to the general’s words? 

5. What pleasant piece of news is brought to Henry and 
Wilson? How do they react to it? Why is the news particularly 
important to Henry? How does the outcome of the recent 
charge make the news even more welcome to the two friends? 


CHAPTER 22 

1. As the bearer of the colors, Henry is in the position of 
spectator as the battle roars to a climax. What details of the 
extended battle does he observe? 

2. What evidences do you find in this chapter that Henry 
and the other men in his regiment have become veteran soldiers? 
What part does their sense of offended pride play in governing 
their behavior under fire? 

3. What change has occurred in Henry’s attitude toward the 
maiming and slaughter of men in battle? What new emotion 
now seems to be dominant in Henry? 

4. Do you consider this new emotion of Henry’s a necessary 
development in a man who wishes to be a brave, competent 
soldier? (In this connection, reread and explain the meaning of 
this brief passage in Chapter 15: “A man with a full stomach 
and the respect of his fellows had no business to scold about 
anything that he might think to be wrong in the ways of the 
universe, or even with the ways of society.”) 

5. Explain the significance of the last paragraph of the chap- 
ter. 

6. Comment on the symbolism in the last two paragraphs of 
the chapter. Do you find these closing paragraphs effective? 
Explain. 


CHAPTER 23 

1. Describe the charge of Henry’s regiment against the enemy 
troops concealed behind the fence. How does Crane succeed in 
emphasizing the reckless heroism of Henry and the men in his 
unit? 
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2* Th« herdsm of Heary’s regimeat seems to increase as its 
losses mount. How do you account for this? 

3. Why is the capture of the enemy flag and of the four 
enemy soldiers of immense importance to Henry and his regi- 
ment? 

4. Compare the behavior of the four enemy captives. To what 
extent do the different reactions of the four reflect basic indi- 
vidual attitudes toward war? 

5. For what reasons do Henry and his friend congratulate 
each other? 

CHAPTER 24 

1. What pleasant thoughts occupy Henry’s mind when the 
battle is over? 

2. What memories trouble his conscience? What qualities of 
the “tattered soldier” is Henry likely to remember as long as he 
lives? How does he soothe his aching conscience? 

3. Explain this reference to Henry’s youthful conception of 
war: “He found that he could look back upon the brass and 
bombast of his earlier gospels and see them truly.” 

4. Explain: “He felt a quiet manhood, non-assertive but of 
sturdy and strong blood. He knew that he would no more quail 
before his guides wherever they should point. He had been to 
touch the great death, and found that, after all, it was but the 
great death. He was a man.” 

5. Which of the details mentioned in the quotation in ques- 
tion 4 applied to the tall soldier and the loud soldier long before 
they did to Henry? 



QUESTIONS FOR UNDERSTANDING 
AND APPRECIATION 


All Quiet on The Western Front 


CHAPTER 1 

1. Why does the author open his story with the scene at the 
mess line? How does this scene relate to the events that pre- 
cede it? What does the author establish with this opening? 

2. Briefly describe the men in Paul Baumer’s unit. How do 
the relationships among the school friends differ from their re- 
lationship with Katczinsky? 

3. What does Kantorek, the schoolmaster, represent in the 
eyes of the soldiers? How do his former students feel about him 
now? 

4. Is your reaction to the theft of Kemmerich’s watch the 
same as your reaction to Muller’s eagerness to have Kemmer- 
ich’s boots? Explain. How do Muller’s actions help to convey 
the author’s emerging picture of the impact of war upon men? 

5. Explain the significance of the last paragraph of the chap- 
ter. 

CHAPTER 2 

1. What advantages does the author gain by having Paul 
Baumer narrate the story in the first person? How does one of 
these advantages become obvious in the opening four para- 
graphs of this chapter? 

2. What comparison does Paul make between his scale of 
values during his earlier school life and during his years of 
war service? 

3. Describe Corporal Himmelstoss. Why are men like him 
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valuable to the military establishment? In what way is this very 
value one of the horrors of war? 

4. Comment upon the author’s description of Kemmerich’s 
death. Why do you suppose the author adopts a matter-of-fact 
tone in this tragic scene? 

5. What is the symbolic significance of Paul’s running after 
witnessing Kemmerich’s death? What is the meaning of the sen- 
tence near the end of the chapter: “I feel a hunger, greater 
than comes from the belly alone”? 


CHAPTER 3 

1. What special gift does Katczinsky (“Kat”) possess for 
making the best of every situation? Cite examples. 

2. Kat and Kropp seem to have different half-humorous the- 
ories about how to end war. What are their theories? In what 
sense are their theories very similar? 

3. Describe the satire on army life represented by the ex- 
pression, “Change at Lohne!” 

4. Comment on Kat’s explanation of the abuse of power by 
people like Himmelstoss. 

5. Why is Tjaden delighted by the news that Himmelstoss is 
coming to the front lines? 


CHAPTER 4 

1. How does their approach to the front lines affect the 
mood and the behavior of the soldiers? 

2. How do Paul’s thoughts about the earth and the way that 
he expresses them prepare us for his treatment of the young 
recruit? Do you think this preparation is necessary? 

3. Compare the reactions of the veterans and the recruits to 
the first sudden bombardment. What later happens to the fair- 
haired recruit? 

4. Why do the men seem so much more emotionally stirred 
by the wounded horses than by anything else so far in the story? 
How does Detering’s remark “Like to know what harm they’ve 
done” reveal the author’s opinion of war? 

5. How does the decision to kill the recruit and prevent his 
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suffering make the scene with the horses symbolic? What does 
a comparison of the two scenes reveal? 

CHAPTER 5 

1. What are the reactions of the men in the unit to the 
thought of living in peacetime again? Why does Paul Baumer 
“cuss out” Muller for bringing up the subject? What lends 
poignancy to this scene? 

2. What contrast comes about through the series of typical 
classroom questions that the men playfully direct at each other? 

3. “The war has ruined us for everything,” says Albert. What 
does he mean? Which of the men — ^the older or the younger 
ones — seem more deeply affected by this feeling? Why? 

4. Is the open arrest of Tjaden and Kropp a victory for 
Himmelstoss or for the imprisoned men? Explain. 

5. Describe Paul’s feeling for Kat. How does this feeling 
reflect the wartime situation they are in? 

CHAPTER 6 

1. What gruesome and terrifying details accompany the 
preparations for the rumored offensive? 

2. What point does Remarque make about the role of 
Chance? What example does he give of the operation of 
Chance? Do you think the personal fear of a soldier in combat 
is increased or reduced by his awareness of the element of 
Chance? Explain. 

3. What is the symbolic significance of the rats in the 
trenches? In what different connections does the narrator men- 
tion the rats in this chapter? 

4. What is the significance of the issue of extra rations of 
cheese and rum? 

5. Describe the effect upon the soldiers of the long delay in 
the enemy’s attack. What rumors spread during the prolonged 
wait? How do the soldiers prepare for the expected assault? 

6. Compare the soldiers’ reaction to the preliminary bom- 
bardment with their reaction to the attack and counterattack. 
What specific details of the fighting in this chapter remain fixed 
in your memory? 
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7. How would you describe the emotional quality of Re- 
marque’s reporting of the events in this chapter? Does the tone 
adopted by the author add to, or detract from, the effectiveness 
of the narration? 

8. Describe the scene immediately following the first main 
attack and counterattack. What is the nature of Paul’s memo- 
ries and visions during this night lull after the big battle? How 
does Paul explain them? 

9. Why are casualties among the young recruits much heav- 
ier than among the older veterans? What is Remarque trying to 
convey in stressing this fact? 

10. Even the horrors of war cannot entirely still man’s urge 
for relaxation and levity. Mention some of the lighter moments 
experienced by the men in the trenches. Why are these moments 
precious and vital to the soldiers? 

11. How does Remarque bring the events of this chapter to 
a moving close? Why does the emotional reaction of the com- 
pany commander emphasize the enormity of the destruction? 

12. In the opening chapter of the book you are told that the 
Second Company lost seventy men. Why didn’t this loss affect 
you in the same way that the destruction of the company does 
in this chapter? 

CHAPTER 7 

1. Why do the men make peace with Himmelstoss? How is 
the nature of the reconciliation consistent with the general 
theme of the story? 

2. Comment on Remarque’s statement, . . terror can be 
endured so long as a man simply ducks; — but it kills, if a man 
thinks about it.” 

3. Explain the full meaning of the narrator’s comment, “Just 
as we turn into animals when we go up to the line, because that 
is the only thing which brings us through safely, so we turn into 
wags and loafers when we are out resting.” What effect does the 
author produce in his comments in the six short paragraphs fol- 
lowing this quotation? How do these paragraphs relate to the 
underlying theme of the story? 

4. “Mother, Mother, Paul is here.” What follows is not a 
sentimental scene. On the contrary, it pinpoints honestly and 
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accurately the awful tragedy that is war. Reconsider the scene 
and explain its impact upon the characters and upon the reader. 

5. What incidents during Paul’s furlough irritate him? How 
does Paul explain his inability to enjoy his leave? What is the 
significance of the little incident with the books? 

6. Comment on Paul’s reaction to the treatment of Kantorek. 
Do you think Paul’s reaction would be different if he had never 
been to war? If this scene is a comment on human nature in 
general, what is Remarque’s reason for relating it? 

7. Why does Paul feel he should never have gone home on 
leave? 


CHAPTER 8 

1. How is Paul’s second experience in the camp on the moors 
different from his first? Why is Paul more observant now of the 
minute details of the world around him? 

2. Describe the condition of the Russian prisoners of war. 
How does Paul feel about them? Why does Paul avoid thinking 
about them? 

3. What underlying mood and knowledge make Paul’s last 
visit with his father and sister especially painful? 

4. In this seemingly uneventful chapter you learn many things 
about Paul. On the basis of all you know about Paul up to this 
point, analyze his character and discuss some of the changes 
you have noticed in it. 


CHAPTER 9 

1. What is the irony in the incidents relating to the Kaiser’s 
inspection visit? What conversational tidbits does the Kaiser’s 
visit produce among the men in Paul’s unit? What does this con- 
versation reveal regarding the common soldier’s notions about 
what he is fighting and dying for? 

2. Describe the horrifying effects of heavy trench mortars. 
How does Kat’s remark about the shell splinter change your 
reaction to the devastation caused by the trench mortars? 

3. What prompts Paul to volunteer for patrol duty? How do 
the effects of his furlough manifest themselves during this 
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patrol? What details of Paul’s patrol experience emphasize the 
horror of World War I? 

4. Why does Paul’s killing of the man in the shell hole affect 
him very deeply? Which details in this scene impress you most 
vividly? Why does Paul feel a compulsion to talk to the dead 
Frenchman? What does he say to the corpse? 

5. What is the effect upon Paul of learning the identity of 
the man he has killed and of seeing the pictures in the man’s 
wallet? How do the photographs and letters broaden and in- 
tensify the horror of war? How does Remarque use them to 
reveal the full extent of the tragedy of war? 

6. What makes it possible for Paul to forget so quickly the 
man he has killed? vhiy does the whole story burst out of him 
the next morning? 

7. How does the scene involving Sergeant Oellrich supply a 
strikingly effective ending to this chapter? 

CHAPTER 10 

1. The opening pages of this chapter describe a combat sol- 
dier’s paradise. How does Remarque succeed in drawing an 
idyllic picture of men on “soft duty” without letting the reader 
lose sight, for one moment, of the fundamental misery in- 
volved? 

2. Remarque briefly focuses on the sad plight of the French 
refugees. Explain the comment on war made in this scene. How 
does it affect our reaction to the scene that follows? 

3. Describe the scene in which Paul and Albert are wounded. 
Discuss the validity of Paul’s comment, “Fear alone made it 
possible; we would have run even if our feet had been shot 
off . . 

4. Why does Paul determine to resist being chloroformed? 
How is the doctor’s treatment of Paul another comment on war 
and what it does to men? In this context discuss the chief sur- 
geon’s operation for flat feet. 

5. Why do the men seem to resent the prayers? What re- 
marks reveal this resentment? 

6. The dramatic return of Peter from the “Dead Room” is 
preceded by Albert’s threat of suicide and the musician’s actual 
attempt to commit suicide. How does placing these events side 
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by side make a comment on the values of the individual and 
how those values may differ? 

7. Why does Paul say, “A hospital alone shows what war is”? 
CHAPTER 11 

1. Comment on the meaning and effectiveness of Remarque’s 
metaphor near the beginning of this chapter: “It is as though 
formerly we were coins of different provinces; and now we are 
melted down, and all bear the same stamp. To re-discover the 
old distinctions, the metal itself must be tested. First we are 
soldiers and afterwards, in a strange and shamefaced fashion, 
individual men as well.” 

2. How does the author explain the relationship among the 
soldiers in the paragraph that begins: “It is a great brother- 
hood . . .”? 

3. What examples does the author cite to make clear the es- 
sentials for survival and sanity in the trenches? What are the 
“dangerous moments” or which he speaks? How does one such 
“dangerous moment” lead to Detering’s destruction? How is 
Berger’s case related to the same cause? 

4. What evidences of the German army’s disintegration does 
the author mention? 

5. In what ways is the summer of 1918 perhaps the most 
difficult for the soldiers to bear? 

6. Describe Kat’s death. How does it affect Paul? 

CHAPTER 12 

1. What are Paul’s thoughts as he becomes increasingly con- 
vinced that peace is near? 

2. Comment on the irony in the last two paragraphs of the 
story. 

3. Why do you think Remarque ends his story on a quiet, 
peaceful note? What contrast with the events described in the 
book does this ending produce? Do you consider the ending 
effective? Explain. 

4. Why would Paul be “almost glad the end had come”? In 
what way did the paragraph beginning “I am very quiet . . 
prepare you for the possibility of Paul’s death? Do you feel that 
the entire last chapter made Paul’s death inevitable? 



QUESTIONS FOR EMPHASIS 
AND REVIEW 


The Red Badge of Courage 


1. Different readers will come away with different impres- 
sions of Crane’s aims in this novel. Which one or combination 
of the following do you think best describes Crane’s purpose? 
Defend your choice or choices. 

a. To examine the workings of the human mind under stress; 

b. To protest against the horror and brutality of war; 

c. To offer a study in hypocrisy; 

d. To trace a man’s transformation from coward to hero; 

e. To glorify war; 

f. To satirize heroes and heroism; 

g. To show that human life is less important than victory; 

h. None of the above, but rather 

2. Compare the Henry Fleming of the end of the story with 
the Henry of the opening pages. What has he gained? What has 
he lost? 

3. Tell what impressions you have of the following minor 
characters: the tall soldier (Jim Conklin); the loud soldier (Wil- 
son); the tattered soldier; the lieutenant; the soldier with the 
cheery voice. What does each contribute to the story? 

4. Why do you think Crane considers it more effective for his 
purpose generally to avoid using names for his characters, but 
to employ descriptive designations, such as “the youth,” “the 
loud soldier,” “the tattered soldier,” etc.? 

5. Do you think the author’s use of dialect in this novel is 
appropriate and effective? Explain. 

6. How does this novel get its title? Do you detect any irony 
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in the title, in view of the central character’s behavior and ex- 
periences? 

7. This novel is filled with passages of notable imagery. Point 
out some of the most vivid images created by the author. 

8. Symbolism, too, is an important device used by the author. 
Find examples of it. What is the author symbolizing in each 
case? 

9. Cite examples of irony in this novel. 

10. According to Crane, is there such a thing as conscious 
heroism, or is “heroism” simply a natural, incidental outgrowth 
of the battle situation? Explain. 

11. Crane frequently dwells on the contrast between the 
murderous violence of men and the serenity of Nature. Do you 
agree that such a contrast does, indeed, exist? Is Nature as 
peaceful as we are often led to believe? 

12. Do you consider Henry a truly admirable character, as 
Crane presents him to us? Why or why not? Who seems to be a 
better man, Henry or Wilson? 

13. Reflect upon all the scenes of pain and horror depicted 
by Crane in the course of this novel. Are you now satisfied that 
the author has said everything he has in mind when he closes his 
novel with Henry placidly recognizing his emergence as a man 
of courage and maturity? Have you reason to suspect that 
Crane is not altogether happy about what has happened to 
Henry? 



QUESTIONS FOR EMPHASIS 
AND REVIEW 


All Quiet on The Western Front 


1. Where does this novel get its title? Explain the irony in the 
title. 

2. All Quiet on the Western Front is classed as a novel of 
realism. Mention as many vivid realistic details in the story as 
you can remember. Skim through the book for additional re- 
minders of such details. 

3. Remarque employs a special technique, a particular style 
to achieve the total effect he wants. Discuss the method used 
and whether or not you think it is used successfully. 

4. In the course of the story, Paul and his comrades become 
disillusioned about their elders, about those whom they had pre- 
viously considered to be people in positions of authority. Men- 
tion and explain some examples of this shattering of their faith 
in the authority of their elders. 

5. What effect does the combat situation have upon the 
feelings of the soldiers for each other? What are the determining 
factors in the relations between soldier and soldier? What fac- 
tors, important in civilian life, become important in this rela- 
tionship? 

6. What ideals or other considerations motivate the soldiers 
in the performance of their duties? Does the author leave the 
impression that patriotic ideals are necessary to the combat 
soldier? Explain. How does your answer to this question soften 
or intensify the impact of the story upon you? 

7. Why is the spiritual and intellectual degeneration of 
soldiers at the front a necessary accompaniment of war? How 
does the sacrifice of their peacetime emotional, intellectual, 
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and aesthetic values help them to preserve their lives and their 
sanity? 

8. Compare the attitude toward the war of the people at 
home with that of the soldiers at the front. 

9. The soldiers seem to retain a certain human warmth in 
Remarque’s book. Find examples of this warmth, especially in 
the rest areas, in the hospital, and in the trenches during heavy 
bombardment. 

10. Find examples of Remarque’s use of symbolism in this 
novel; of irony, 

11. Remarque passes lightly over instances of heroism, as 
though they are merely a routine part of the day’s work. Cite 
examples of what might be called “routine heroism” in this 
story. 

12. Point out passages of poetic beauty in Remarque’s novel. 
How do these passages contribute to the total effect of the book? 
In what way do they supply a contrast necessary for the achieve- 
ment of the total effect of the novel? 



QUESTIONS FOR COMPARATIVE STUDY 


All Quiet on The Western Front 

AND 

The Red Badge of Courage 


1. Who is the narrator in each of these two novels? In what 
way does the point of view in each case contribute to the effec- 
tiveness of the novel? 

2. Compare the types of warfare described in All Quiet on 
the Western Front and The Red Badge of Courage. What 
sharp differences do you detect? What points of similarity are 
there? Which do you consider more horrible? 

3. Compare the circumstances under which the central char- 
acters in these two novels join the colors and go to war. What 
part, if any, does patriotism play in their enlistment? What per- 
sonal reasons do they have for enlisting? 

4. What differences are there in the two central characters, 
Henry and Paul, when we first meet them in the two stories? 

5. How do these differences in the situations of the two 
characters at the start foreshadow the development of the two 
novels? 

6. What is Henry’s chief problem in The Red Badge of 
Courage? What, on the other hand, is Paul’s in A ll Quiet on the 
Western Front? 

7. Your answers to the preceding question should help you in 
stating the themes of these war novels. Show the contrast in 
themes in All Quiet and The Red Badge. 

8. Which of these two novels covers a broader range of 
time, settings, characters, and incidents? How is the scope of 
each of these novels appropriate to its basic theme? 

9. What does each of the two novelists represented here 
want the reader to see and reflect upon or experience? What 
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method of approach does Remarque adopt in dramatizing his 
theme? How does Crane develop his theme? 

10. Compare the two novelists’ use of humor, 

1 1 . Compare the emotional intensity with which each of the 
two writers tells his story. How is the emotional tone appropri- 
ate to each of the novels? 

12. What part does heroism play in each of these stories? 
How do the two novelists treat the subject of heroism in battle? 

13. One of the two authors represented here actually lived 
through the experiences he writes about, while the other did not. 
Is it possible to detect any clues in the novels themselves to 
discover which of the stories is based upon personal experience? 

14. In which of these two novels do the minor characters 
play a more important role? In which one of them do the char- 
acters emerge in greater depth and clarity? 

15. Compare the endings of the two novels. How is each 
appropriate to the theme and total effect of the story? 

16. Point out and compare elements of irony in the two 
stories. Which of the novels is richer in irony? 

17. Point out examples of symbolism in the two stories. 

1 8. Which of these two stories do you think would serve as a 
better basis for a movie? Explain. Take into consideration, 
among other things, possibilities for character portrayal; vivid- 
ness of photographic effects; action; emotional impact upon the 
audience; humorous interludes; etc. 

19. Compare the death of the tall soldier in The Red Badge 
with the death of Kat in All Quiet. Which affected you more 
deeply? Why? 

20. Compare the mothers of the central characters in the 
two novels. Which is a more pathetic figure? How does the por- 
trayal of each contribute to the special requirements of plot 
and theme in each story? 

21. Each of the two authors in this volume throws his own 
kind of light on the real meaning of courage. What is courage, 
as Remarque and Crane present it? 

22. Compare the small talk among the soldiers in The Red 
Badge of Courage with that in All Quiet on the Western Front. 
How, in each case, is the small talk consistent with plot and 
theme? 
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23. How does the element of suspense figure in each of these 
two novels? 

24. One of the horrors of war is the fact that ordinary, nor- 
mally peace-loving men can learn to submerge their moral out- 
rage and their respect for human life and become heedless, 
obedient killers. Show how this statement applies to both the 
novels in this volume. 

25. The hero of each of these novels makes a similar com- 
ment in a pause in the conduct of the war. In Chapter 15 Henry 
thinks: “A man with a full stomach and respect of his fellows 
had no business to scold about anything. . . .” In Chapter 7 
Paul notes: “Thus for the moment we have the two things a 
soldier needs for contentment: good food and rest.” These 
comments reveal both a similarity and a difference in the 
point of view of the hero. Explain. 

26. Paul and Henry react to close contact with the enemy in 
battle in the same way. Discuss the emotion that is aroused by 
this close contact. 

27. Henry feels that he has learned much as an individual 
in the war; Paul feels that he has lost all. What does this differ- 
ence reveal about the outlook of the author of each of the 
novels? 

28. Both Paul and Henry are wounded; discuss the way in 
which each was wounded; the reaction of each to his wound; 
the purpose of the incident in light of the story as a whole. 



Collateral Reading 


FICTION 

Novels about war and the effects of war upon men are numer- 
ous. The following is only a sample of fictional war literature. 
Any one of the novels on this list will give you an opportunity 
to learn more about the novels you encountered in this book. 

The Bridge over the River Kwai, henri boulle 

Drums, James boyd 

The Crisis, winston churchill 

Three Soldiers, john dos passos 

Drums along the Mohawk, Walter edmonds 

A Farewell to Arms, ernest hemingway 

For Whom the Bell Tolls, 

A Bell for Adano, John hersey 

The Wall, 

The Thin Red Line, james jones 
Andersonville, mackinlay kantor 
Forward, Gunner Asch!, hans kirst 
The Bridges at Toko-Ri, james michener 
And Quiet Flows the Don, mikhail sholokhov 
War and Peace, leo tolstoy 
The Caine Mutiny, Herman wouk 


NON-FICTION 

In the non-fiction category of war literature are books ranging 
from dictionaries of famous battles to biographies of famous 
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generals. For many readers, some of these books are even 
more interesting than fitcticm. 

A Stillness at Appomatox, bruce catton 

This Hallowed Ground, 

Hiroshima, john hersey 

Brave Men, ernie pyle 

They Were Expendable, william l. white 

poetry 

Many poets have written about war; Wilfred Owen, the author 
of the comment about war in the introduction to this book, is 
one of these poets. He died in battle a week before the end of 
World War I, at only twenty-five. His poetry offers you the 
opportunity to examine another form of literature on the subject 
of war. A Little Treasury of Modern Poetry edited by Oscar 
Williams (New York, 1952) contains many of Owen’s poems 
and those by other war poets; there is a valuable section of 
writings “On War and Poetry” in the appendix of the book. 

Poetry about war is extensive — Edith Granger’s Index to 
Poetry and Recitations will help you find this material. 



